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CREATIVE SENSIBILITY IN WORDSWORTH 


MY AIM in this paper is to show how Wordsworth could place the stress 
he does on sensation as the source and occasion of knowledge, informing 
the mind from the senses and even to some extent compounding it from 
the senses, and yet at the same time hold a view of the mind or imagination 
as creative. It is, to use a line in which he describes himself in describing the 
skylark, to show how he could “Be true to the kindred points of Heaven and 
Earth.” It has been maintained that he could not, that he had to renounce 
Earth to attain Heaven. It has been argued that the two points are not 
kindred, but antithetic and antagonistic. In the last article of a series of five 
on the interpretation of The Prelude, it was asserted that “ ... the poetic 
spirit cannot in the last assay serve both sense and the imagination; it must 
in the last assay either hate the one or love the other.’”" Since Professor 
Beatty opened a new epoch in Wordsworth studies, there has been, espe- 
cially in this country, a good deal of this “either . . . or” way of thinking. 
Wordsworth studies have tended to assume a “two-valued orientation.” We 
have divided the poet into two halves, as Hotspur would have done with 
himself, and set them to buffets. It is safe to assume when two such diver- 
gent interpretations have been set forth, with evidence almost equally co- 
gent, Professor Thorpe thinks,’ that both, rightly viewed, are essentially 
true. And it ought to be a profitable line of inquiry, since the evidence is so 
plainly against the view that Wordsworth was true first to one and then 
to the other, not to assume that he was obscure or inconsistent, but to see 
whether there was not some mediating principle that would permit him to 
view the two points as kindred and to be true to both. I take his notion of 
“creative sensibility” to be such a mediating principle. 

But before I continue I must try to forestall misapprehension. When I 
speak of Wordsworth’s sensationalism I do not mean to argue that he held 
strictly to the position that Coleridge attributes to Hartley, that there can 
be nothing in the mind that was not formerly in the senses. He seems to 
claim at certain rare moments the power of direct intuition. And when I 
speak of him as using the association psychology, I do not mean to argue 
that he conceived of it in that rigid form that reduces all acts of association 
to the single principle of contemporaneity. In fact, my aim is to show that 
although he seems to have conceived of the mind as compounded out of 
and informed by the senses, he did not make the process either of receiving 
sensations or of combining them a passive, mechanical operation, subject 
to chance alone, which, as Coleridge asserts, would result in “‘absolute de- 
lirium.’’ To come at once to my subject, Wordsworth conceived the senses 
themselves as creative. Or, to be more exact, he conceived of the process 
of sensation as either passive and mechanical, in which case we have “‘vul- 
gar sense,” or as active and creative, in which case sense may be ‘“‘sub- 
servient to moral purposes, /Auxiliary to divine.” His term for the crea- 
tivity of the senses is creative sensibility. The term occurs at Prelude, 11, 
360, where, speaking of his early youth, he says that he still retained his 
“first creative sensibility,” with the result that his soul was not subdued 
by the regular action of the world, but that a plastic power abode with 
him and that an “auxiliar light’ came from his mind to bestow new splendor 


1 Bennett Weaver, ‘‘Wordsworth’s ‘Prelude’: The Shaping Spirit,”’ SP, 37: 76, 1940. 
2 “The Imagination: Coleridge vs. Wordsworth,” PQ, 18: 17, 1939. 
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on the setting sun. The word “first” refers us back to line 270, to “infant 
sensibility,” which he calls the “Great birthright of our being’’ and “the 
first/ Poetic spirit of our human life.”’ This language should warn us that 
we are at the very fountainhead of the poet’s treatment of the shapin 
spirit. In fact, if The Prelude had been arranged chronologically, 11, 232-272, 
which comprise the immediate context of the term, would have stood at 
the very beginning. As it is, the lines are a digression; or, in view of Words- 
worth’s admission that his course in the poem is often retrograde, it would 
be better to call them a regression, and to note that they are a regression 
by way of transition. It is important to see them in relation to the context 
of the poem as a whole. 

A full discussion of their context would require a summary of my view 
of the origin of the poem, for which I have no space. It will have to suffice 
to say that when, in Germany, he wrote what is now the main part of 
Book I, he was probably not writing a poem on his own life. In my opinion, 
he was trying, by reference to his own experience, to provide a psycho- 
logical foundation for his ethical doctrine of benevolence, what he calls in 
the last book “intellectual love,’”’ one of the two main themes of the poem. 
When later, in 1799 at Sockburn, he began to work over this mass, he re- 
arranged and rounded out for Book I what he had written about his turbu- 
lent boyhood. He had shown how, even in his thoughtless absorption in 
boyish sports, nature had intervened and by the processes of association 
had impressed her forms upon his mind, and how, at other times, without 
the aid of association, they had been impressed upon his mind by ‘“‘pure 
motions of the sense.’’ He began Book II with a time when he sought calmer 
pleasures and the forms of nature were “collaterally attached”’ to every 
scheme of holiday delight. This subject occupied him up to line 200. Thus 
far nature had been “‘intervenient” and “‘secondary’’; now he began to seek 
her for her own sake. How shall he explain the continuation of his sensuous 
engrossment in nature and the awakening of his mind and his emotions? 
To do this he had to go back to remotest infancy to trace from its origin 
what had all along been implied. Thus the regression is part of a transition. 
The transition is from his thoughtless boyhood to the awakening of thought 
and feeling in youth. And note carefully what this implies. Book II takes 
him up to his 17th year, when a “‘plastic power’”’ abode with him and when 
from nature he had received so much that all his thoughts were steeped in 
feeling and in all things he “saw one life, and felt that it was joy.’’* The 
context shows that creative sensibility is akin to the plastic power. With- 
out it there would be no plastic power, no poetic imagination. 

Let us now turn to his explanation of the origin of creative sensibility, 
at line 232. His starting point is the “‘torpid life’’ of the infant, which, if it 
is not the same thing, may at least be compared with the ¢abula rasa of the 
association psychology. Beginning here, his task (no wonder he calls it a 
hard one!) is to examine, as a problem in empirical psychology, the central 
problem of all philosophy—how it is that we know. In the words of his 
reply to Mathetes, his task is to exhibit nature as ‘‘the creatress of our 
faculties by a process of smoothness and delight.” The child learns to know 


3 This statement summarizes a paper, ““The Genesis of The Prelude,” which I read at the 
1939 meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast. The time and place for the 
conception of The Prelude are the same as those arrived at by D. H. Bishop, “The Origin of 
‘The Prelude,’ and the Composition of Books 1 and 2,” SP, 32: 483-507, 1941. 

* 1, 430 (1805). 
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by learning to feel; he learns to feel by sensation, by sensory contact with 
his mother. By mute intercourse of sight and touch he derives feelings, 
which pass into his torpid life like an awakening breeze. These feelings make 
the mind, even in the very first exercise of its powers, prompt and watchful 
and eager to combine all the elements and parts of an object into a whole. 
That is, they invoke attention and the power of association. The first exer- 
cise of its powers is to combine the parts of the mother into a whole, a 
person. Quite literally, the child’s first poetic act is the creation of his 
mother. In this act, day by day his organs and recipient faculties are quick- 
ened and invigorated, and his mind expands and becomes tenacious of the 
forms it receives. In other words, the child develops an “apprehensive habi- 
tude.”” This apprehensive habitude is the essence of creative sensibility. 
The process of sensation, animated and invigorated by feeling, becomes 
itself creative. That is, it sees things not in disconnection but apprehends 
them as wholes, or it grasps the spirit of the whole. In turn, the mind is 
made attentive, retentive, and apt to associate.5 This may be the “healthy 
state of association”’ Wordsworth speaks of in the Preface. The rest of the 
paragraph describes the effects of these feelings and this habitude. In them, 
Wordsworth says, there resides a power, a virtue, 


A virtue which irradiates and exalts 
All objects through all intercourse of sense. 


As a result the yellow primrose is something more ‘than a yellow prim- 
rose to him. The mind has added the light, the gleam. Moreover, when the 
mother gives way to the more constant presence of nature, the child’s cre- 
ative sensibility makes him at home in the world; he is an inmate, not an 
outcast, as he would be if the world were a phantasmagoria of disconnected 
parts. In the Recluse, written shortly after this passage, Wordsworth pro- 
claims that the individual mind and the external world are exquisitely fitted 
to one another and that the product of their interaction is creative. In a 
long passage printed by de Selincourt in the notes to Book VIII, a passage 
which restates the argument of the whole first half of the poem, he sets 
forth clearly how nature, taking over the functions of the child’s parents, 
carries on the same process, meeting the senses in such a way as to awaken 
a passionate regard, putting the spirits in dance, the mind on the stretch, 
so that bodily eye and spiritual need are “resolved into one great faculty 
of being.’’* So it is here. The child receives from nature, but, made powerful 
by feeling, he gives in return. Working in conjunction with what he be- 
holds, he receives and gives, and both in receiving and in giving he is cre- 
ative. 
To summarize this explanation. Creative sensibility is an apprehensive 
habitude. By stressing feeling, which he derives as Hartley does from sen- 
sation, Wordsworth obviates Coleridge’s main objection to Hartley’s ver- 
sion of associationism, namely, that it makes the subject passive and 
mechanical, the blind victim of chance. On the one hand, feeling modifies 
sensation; on the other, it modifies association. In terms of our psychology, 
it gives interest or attention. But it is more than interest or attention. 
Wordsworth’s common name for it is joy. 

The objection may have occurred that if this was Wordsworth’s view 


’ For a freer interpretation of this passage see Lionel Trilling, “Wordsworth’s ‘Ode: 
Intimations of Immortality,” in English Institute Annual, 1941, p. 20 ff. 
® de Selincourt, The Prelude, p. 557, ll. 152-154. 
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in 1799 he must soon have outgrown it. My study of the growth of The 
Prelude disproves this. The letters show that when he returned to the poem 
in 1804 he planned to complete it in five books, and notebook W shows it 
in this form. Here Book V is made up of two parts: first, the Mt. Snowdon 
episode, defining the imagination, and, second, parts of Book XI, showing 
how his imagination and taste were impaired and restored. When the poem 
was to be complete in five books, it ended with what is now lines 255-257 of 
Book XI (1805), 


and again 
In nature’s presence stood, as I stand now, 
A sensitive, and a creative soul. 


These concluding lines, and the whole drift of W, show that the two themes 
of the poem of 1799, love of nature and the growth of the mind, have been 
merged into one, that of creative sensibility—how it originates, how it is 
augmented and sustained, and how, when it was impaired, it was restored. 
To explain its restoration Wordsworth makes use of his notion of the “‘spots 
of time.’’ He had written the two examples in 1799, but in 1804 he wrote 
the following lines to explain them. The lines seem to echo our passage in 
Book II and to allude to and to answer in part Coleridge’s Ode to Dejection. 


So feeling comes in aid 
Of feeling, and diversity of strength 
Attends us, if but once we have been strong. 
Oh! mystery of Man, from what a depth 
Proceed thy honours! I am lost, but see 
In simple childhood something of the base 
On which thy greatness stands, but this I feel, 
That from thyself it is that thou must give, 
Else never canst receive. (x1, 326-334, 1805) 


I want now to review rapidly some of Wordsworth’s applications of this 
concept. The passage in Book II shows that the power is not self-sustaining. 
Although in some it is “preeminent until death,” our birthright is not in- 
alienable. On the one hand, it is part of our defence against the world; on 
the other, it may be suppressed and abated by the world—if the world is 
too much with us. Shades of the prison-house begin to close upon the grow- 
ing boy; the burdens and sorrows of adult life, as the years bring the heavy 
yoke, cut away the genial spirits; and use and custom tend to 


bow down the soul 
Under a growing weight of vulgar sense, 
And substitute a universe of death 
For that which moves with light and life informed. 
(Prelude, x1v, 158-161) 


Wordsworth was haunted by the thought, ‘‘What if the genial spirits de- 
cay?” 

“On the other hand, the senses, or sight alone, the most despotic of the 
senses, may become domineering. Eluding the control of feeling, they may 
get the upper hand and lay the mind asleep. Wordsworth himself, for a 
time, felt this tyranny. But nature, he found, has means to thwart the 
senses when they become insatiable. 
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Again, some miss all but the first stages of their tutoring by nature.’ 
Such persons need gross and violent stimulants to rouse them. Reduced to 
a stage of almost “‘savage torpor,”’ they demand, in literature, for example, 
frantic novels and sickly and stupid German tragedies, where feeling is de- 
rived from incident, and not quieter things, like Wordsworth’s White Doe, 
where incident is derived from feeling. 

The problem of sense in Wordsworth, we see, is complex. But once we 
have a clear notion of creative sensibility, and of the difference between it 
and domineering sense, which is alert but without feeling, and, further, be- 
tween it and vulgar sense, which is neither alert nor feeling, we have a useful 
key for reading a difficult poet. It is a key which would have saved Mr. 
Weaver the cost of all his pain to prove that the senses are inimical to the 
imagination and must be rooted out, so that the mind can create—appar- 
ently out of nothing. If Wordsworth’s eye had so offended him, I am sure 
that the property of fortitude was such in him that he would have plucked 
it out. 

These differences underlie a number of contrasts in his thought, two or 
three of which I should like to point out. 

The first is the contrast between the city and the country, which appears 
everywhere in Wordsworth. The difference between them, basically, is in 
their power to sustain creative sensibility. Wordsworth himself could re- 
spond imaginatively to the city, but when he considered its general effect 
on its inhabitants he felt that there 


the human heart is sick 
And the eye feeds it not, and cannot feed. 
(Prelude, xi, 204-205) 


The eye cannot feed the heart because the city is to the eye an “unmanage- 
able sight,” an “‘undistinguishable world,” 


the same perpetual whirl 
Of trivial objects, melted and reduced 
To one identity by differences 
That have no law, no meaning, and no end. 
(Ibid., vr, 701-704, 1805) 


Even the highest minds labor under this oppression, and can manage the 
sight only because they see the parts as parts, but with a feeling of the 
whole. In contrast to the city, nature, especially where she exhibits simplic- 
ity and power, develops attention, comprehension, and memory,* and where 
she is changeful 


Gives movement to the thoughts, and multitude, 
With order and relation. (vm, 728-729, 1805) 


Another is Wordsworth’s attitude toward science, which is two-fold, and 
not contradictory and antagonistic. The contrast is explained by the differ- 


7 In the discarded recapitulation for Book VIII (de Selincourt, pp. 555-556, ll. 110-124) 
Wordsworth tells how the child may develop a taste for novelty and glaring spectacle and “con- 
trasts harsh and strong” in nature, and then adds: 


Untutor’d minds stop here, and after life 
Leads them no further; vivid images 
To them and strong sensations must be given. 


® Prelude, vir, 716-717 (1805). 
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ences in sensibility that may be brought to scientific observation. Go de- 
mand of nature, he cries in the Excursion, 
if ’twas ever meant 
That we should pry far off yet be unraised; 
That we should pore, and dwindle as we pore 
Viewing all objects unremittingly 
In disconnection dead and spiritless; 
And still dividing, and dividing still, 
Break down all grandeur, still unsatisfied 
With the perverse attempt, while littleness 
May yet become more little; waging thus 
An impious warfare with the very life 
Of our own souls! (rv, 958-968) 


When the scientist is without feeling, when he peeps and botanizes, his ob- 
servations are but 

The repetitions wearisome of sense, 

Where soul is dead, and feeling hath no place; 

Where knowledge, ill begun in cold remark 


On outward things, with formal] inference ends. 
(Ibid., 620-623) 


But when man learns to commune with the forms of nature with an under- 
standing heart, science then 

Shall be a precious visitant; and then, 

And only then, be worthy of her name: 

For then her heart shall kindle; her dull eye, 


Dull and inanimate, no more shall hang 
Chained to its object in brute slavery. (/bid., 1252-1256) 


And Wordsworth declares that this will not cause science to forget its no- 
blest use, to provide clear guidance to the mind’s excursive power. On this 
score Wordsworth has been vindicated by the use Whitehead made of him 
in formulating his philosophy of science. 

Consider, lastly, his tolerant attitude toward superstition and myth. 
Getting and spending, peeping and botanizing, we lay waste our powers, 
and he would rather be a pagan to have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
or decline 

To the traditionary sympathies 
Of a most rustic ignorance, [to] take 


A fearful apprehension from the owl 
Or death-watch. (Jbid., 614-616) 


He would rather, because there sense is alert and feeds the mind. If nature 
and the language of the sense is to be the nurse, the guide, the guardian of 
his heart and the soul of all his moral being, it cannot be nature as con- 
strued by vulgar sense. 

This is only the briefest outline of the theme of creative sensibility. The 
close reader of Wordsworth will recognize that in one way or another it en- 
ters into scores of the poems, especially the Ode: Intimations of Immortality, 
where the loss of his creative sensibility is the central concern of the poet. 
The relationship of the Ode to Coleridge’s Dejection suggests that the same 
theme occurs in Coleridge. Without pretending to do more than glance at 
Coleridge, I may point out that he too escaped from the passivity, and 
hence the determinism, of the empirical psychology by turning the direction 
of the associative process over to feeling. During his illness in the winter of 
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1800-01 he reflected and experimented feverishly on the “‘affinities of the 
feelings with words and ideas” and the “relations of thoughts to things.’’® 
By March, 1801, he had concluded that ‘deep thinking is attainable only 
by a man of deep feeling” and that Newton was a “mere materialist.” 


Mind in his system is always passive, a lazy looker-on on an external world. If the mind be not 
passive, if it be indeed made in God’s Image, and that, too, in the sublimest sense, the Jmage 
of the Creator, there is ground for suspicion that any system built on the passiveness of the 
mind must be false as a system."® 


Thus he was able to claim that he had “‘overthrown the doctrine of asso- 
ciation as taught by Hartley, and with it all the irreligious metaphysics of 
modern infidels—especially the doctrine of necessity.” What he had done 
he had explained to Wordsworth’s satisfaction; and he mentions the Lyrical 
Ballads, just out in the second edition, and the Preface Wordsworth had 
written. Just what he had done to overthrow Hartley’s version of associa- 
tion is shown best in a letter of 1803 to Southey, where he uses his own ver- 
sion to account for a “‘curious instance of association’? which had just 
brought back to him, while writing to the friend of his youth, ‘‘a vivid recol- 
lection, indeed an ocular spectrum, of our room in College Street.” This 
recollection argues, he is persuaded, 

a particular state of general feeling, and I hold that association depends in a much greater de- 
gree on the recurrence of resembling states of feeling than on trains of ideas, that the recol- 
lection of earliest childhood in latest old age depends on and is explicable by this, and if 
this be true, Hartley’s system totters. . . . I almost think that ideas mever recall ideas, as far 


as they are ideas, any more than leaves in a forest create each other’s motion. The breeze it 
is that runs through them—it is the soul, the state of feeling.” 


In these passages, it must be admitted, Coleridge is not concerned with 
quite the same level of consciousness as Wordsworth: he is concerned pri- 
marily with association, Wordsworth with perception. But in Dejection— 
“T see, not feel, how beautiful they are!’’—he is at Wordsworth’s level" and 
both use the idea of creativity at the level of sense perception to modify 
Hartley’s psychology so as to admit of the mind as creative. 

A word about dates is needed to set this discussion in proper perspective. 
Looking forward from 1800-01, we can see that for neither Wordsworth nor 
Coleridge was the notion of the senses as creative a Lethe that washed away 
all memory of the empirical psychology. Neither could free himself at one 
stroke from the dominant psychology of their time. (Are we wholly free 
from it even now?) Roberta Morgan has shown that until 1811-12 
Coleridge’s interpretation of Hamlet’s malady was “consistently empiricist” 
and that when a change in his interpretation did appear in the lectures of 
1813-14 he had only “graft[ed] on to the associationist theory doctrines 
which are characteristic of the romantic reaction,” that is, the distinction be- 
tween reason and understanding and, later, between imagination and fancy. 
This, she asserts, ““embodies all that Coleridge brings to Hartley.”’ The per- 
sistence of ‘‘sensationalistic empiricism” in the thinking of the man whom 


® Letters of S. T. Coleridge (ed. E. H. Coleridge), 1, 347, February 3, 1800. 

10 Tbid., 1, 351-352. 

'! Tbid., 1, 348, March 16, 1801. 

12 [bid., 1, 427-428. Notice that Wordsworth had used the metaphor of the breeze—“‘like 
an awakening breeze.” 

18 The reader should compare what Lovejoy says about Dejection in “Coleridge and Kant’s 
Two Worlds,” ELH, 7: 348, 1940. 

4 “The Philosophic Basis of Coleridge’s Hamlet Criticism,” ELH, 6: 256-270, 1939. The 
quotations are all from pp. 265-266. 
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Mill made the antithesis of Bentham she accounts for by the obvious fact 
that “‘these two positions have common assumptions. Coleridge, like other 
rational idealists, did not reject all the fundamental tenets of the empiri- 
cists.” 

Looking backward from 1800-01, we see that Wordsworth was not 
dependent on Coleridge for this conception. He wrote Books I and II of The 
Prelude, in substantially their present form except for the introductory lines 
of both, in 1799 at Sockburn, when the two had been apart since they had 
separated in Germany. And Wordsworth’s line about the world of eye and 
ear ‘‘both what they half create and what perceive”’ is in Tintern Abbey and 
recollects a passage of Young’s, 


And half create the wondrous world they see, 
Our senses, as our reason, are divine. 


They are divine, that is, because they are creative. 

In his study of the “‘watchwords” of the romantic movement Logan 
Pearsall Smith says that this word creative is “‘the primary one; it lies at the 
root of all the rest.’’ The idea it embodies is “the origin and source of the 
great change in our modern theory of aesthetics.’ It is an evidence of the 
cogency of Wordsworth’s mind that in laying the groundwork for his poem 
on the mind of a poet he should have seen the need to modify the psychology 
he had been working with if he was to establish “sovereignty within.” 


FRANCIS CHRISTENSEN 
The University of Southern California 


% “Four Romantic Words,” Words and Idioms (1925), p. 127. 
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A NEW SHELLEY LEGEND 


THE FACT that Shelley’s life contained so much of the romantic and the 
dramatic is unfortunate. Almost all the full length studies of him—Dow- 
den’s, Ingpen’s, Peck’s, White’s—have been biographical rather than criti- 
cal. And this has inevitably led to a falsity of evaluation and perspective. 
We tend so easily to get lost in interminable controversies on the events of 
his life and forget that the essential value of biographical studies is the 
guidance they give to the understanding of the works. If Shelley had not 
written Prometheus Unbound and The Cenci, the Philosophical View of Re- 
form or the Defence of Poetry or Adonais, none would care whether he had 
treated Harriet well or ill, whether he was happy or unhappy with Mary, 
whether or not he had sexual relations with Claire. These events would long 
ago have been buried, along with similar events in the livesof millions of 
others, in obscurity. This shifting of evaluation and loss of perspective is 
even more acutely felt when a critic singles out such events and treats them 
in isolation as representative of the man as a whole. This is the case with 
the latest study. In The Shelley Legend,' Professor Smith and his colleagues 
believe that they are presenting a new picture of Shelley, whereas they are 
only examining certain aspects of his sex life. 

The Shelley Legend falls into three main parts: a bibliographical examina- 
tion of some letters on Harriet; a biographical study of Shelley’s relations 
with Harriet, Mary, Claire, etc.; and an attempted exposé of the develop- 
ment—from Mary Shelley to Newman I. White—of what the authors be- 
lieve to be a false picture of Shelley. In all three points, in addition to the 
basic lack of perspective just mentioned, the work is marred by serious 
internal defects. It is sensational rather than scholarly in its approach; there 
is little objective weighing of evidence; contradictory and incompatible ar- 
guments are allowed to exist almost side by side; the method of presentation 
is frequently tortuous and confused (different sections of the same topic be- 
ing sometimes discussed fifty or a hundred pages apart); the research is at 
times astonishingly superficial, errors of fact being perpetrated that a few 
minutes’ consultation in Dowden or White would have cleared up. Never- 
theless, The Shelley Legend is not an entirely untrue book. In spite of its 
faults, the observations of its author are—especially in dealing with the 
ethical views of the early Shelly circle—frequently acute. The danger, how- 
ever, is not so much that these segments of truth may be lost as that the 
whole portrait be accepted—as, indeed, it has been by many popular review- 
ers. 

The first important bibliographical investigation in the book is that of 
the famed December 16, 1816 letter which Shelley sent to Mary at Bath on 
Harriet descending “the steps of prostitution.” This letter has been known 
for some time to exist in several forged copies; one copy, owned by Thomas J. 
Wise, had, however, been thought by some authorities (notably de Ricci) 
to be genuine. This Wise copy has one peculiarity which had, on the other 
hand, caused other authorities (notably Blunden and Pollard) to be skepti- 
cal of it: the letter bears two postmarks, for one 1816 and one (incredibly) 
for 1859; and after the 1859 mark is written ‘‘not to be found.” For this 
copy, Smith adds to the evidence of Blunden and Pollard the service of 


1 Robert Metcalf Smith, in collaboration with Martha Mary Schlegel, Theodore Ehrsam 
and Louis Addison Waters, The Shelley Legend (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1945), 343 


pages. 
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a handwriting expert and attempts to establish a provenance. The work of 
the handwriting expert seems plausible; but the attempted provenance is 
weak. Smith contends, in brief, that the letter was forged in 1848 by 
Major Byron; purchased by the Shelley family in 1851; mailed out by 
the Shelley family or some person unknown in 1859; acquired, subsequent 
to 1867, by John Tilley, a post office official who handed it over to Spencer 
Shelley; sold by Mrs. Spencer Shelley to H. Buxton Forman in 1908 and 
later given by Forman to Wise.? The weak link in this provenance is clearly 
the remailing of the letter in 1859; for it seems fantastic that anyone should 
in 1859 mail out a letter addressed to Mary Shelley at Bath in 1816 and al- 
ready stamped as having gone through the post office in that year. 

A satisfactory explanation for this strange business was advanced by 
Graham Pollard in the London Times in 1937.’ Pollard refers to the discov- 
ery by Edmund Blunden that in 1859 a Mr. C. H. Taylor wrote to Leigh 
Hunt with the extraordinary information that he had just found a letter 
from Shelley to Mary on Harriet which had lain in the post office ever since 
1816. This story was clearly a fake because the Shelley family had a copy of 
the letter at least as early as 1851; and the obvious explanation was that 
Taylor was either a forger or a forger’s agent (not, as de Ricci thought, a 
“wide awake collector,’”’ who rummaged through dead letter offices). And 
the 1859 stamp on the letter identified it with that later owned by Wise. 
Pollard then pointed out that the written notation on the letter following 
the 1859 mark “not to be found,” must be a forgery because post office regu- 
lations in 1859 demanded a special stamp on all undeliverable letters and 
not a mere notation; hence the 1859 postmark was forged and the letter 
was never mailed out in 1859 at all.‘ And if that postmark was forged prob- 
ably the 1816 mark was forged also and hence the whole letter almost cer- 
tainly a forgery. 

So what we are dealing with is, most probably, two letters and not, as 
Smith believes (p. 97), one: number one purchased by the Shelley family in 
1851; number two forged in 1859. What happened to the one purchased by 
the Shelley family we do not know. The 1859 forgery—after Hunt refused to 
bite—was acquired by Tilley and passed on successively to Spencer Shelley, 
Forman, and Wise. Only one piece of evidence connects the two letters, a 
statement by Wise in 1927 that his copy had once been owned by Sir Percy 
Florence and Lady Shelley. This statement, however, is contradicted by the 
fact that when in 1867 Spencer Shelley sent a copy of the letter to Lady 
Shelley for examination, she not only failed to claim it as her long lost letter 
mysteriously mailed in 1859, but declared it to be a forgery (p. 92). In the 
face of the evidence, and as Wise lies in the same statement in declaring (p. 
87) he had had the letter for 28 years (whereas Forman only bought it in 
1908), I think his whole statement can safely be discarded. 

Professor Smith and his colleagues next examine copies of two other let- 
ters attacking Harriet (January 11, 1817 to Mary and January 17, 1817 to 
Byron) and declare them also to be forgeries (along with a letter of Novem- 
ber 4, 1814 to Mary). This declaration is not backed up by an examination 

2 Ibid., pp. 84-98. 

* London Times Literary Supplement, 1937, pp. 292, 364. 

‘ Smith uses as his main argument (e.g., p. 89) that the letter was actually mailed in 
1859 and on this he bases his provenance; but in other places (pp. 90, 103) he admits the 


possibility of Pollard’s argument that it was not mailed and that the 1859 postmark was a 
forgery, without apparently seeing that if this be true his provenance collapses. 
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of either originals or even (as with the December 16 letter) photostats, and 
is based mainly on alleged peculiarities of provenance. Having thus cleared 
the ground by declaring every letter that berates Harriet a forgery, Pro- 
fessor Smith draws conclusions: 

... we conclude that the commonly accepted story of Harriet Westbrook’s dereliction, 


suicide and death is based upon forged and fallacious materials, and that she died wholly inno- 
cent of the charges of infidelity and prostitution levied against her in these forged documents 


(p. 132). 


The object of the forger was ‘“‘to convict Harriet of prostitution and thus 
relieve Shelley of all blame” (p. 102). Knowing that these letters were 
forged, Mary Shelley, first, and then Lady Shelley, purchased them with 
the intention of besmirching Harriet and whitewashing Shelley. Smith hints 
that Mary was in league with the forger: ‘‘We shall not go further than de 
Ricci, for want of evidence, in speculating how much he did her bidding or 
catered to her whims and suggestions. . . . Were these forged letters, which 
contain such derogatory statements about Harriet and praises of Mary, 
wholly the product of Major Byron’s invention... ?” (p. 122). These 
forged letters have, subsequently, been used by such biographers of Shelley 
as Dowden, Peck, and White “‘with the resultant drastic warping of both his 
biography and the interpretation of his character” (pp. 132-133). 

Now, it is clear that in these conclusions Professor Smith has gone well 
beyond anything he has so far proven; for he here assumes that not only are 
the copies of the letters he has discussed forgeries but that there never ex- 
isted genuine originals. True, he wavers on this issue, in some places assum- 
ing no originals (his central argument) and in others ((pp. 110, 124, 304) 
hinting that originals may have existed, without appearing to realize that 
most of his case is destroyed if such originals did exist. 

The evidence, indeed, points very strongly to the existence of such origi- 
nals, though whether they are at present extant we do not know. Following 
the controversy in the London Times in 1937 by Pollard and others on the 
December 16 letter, White pointed out (Shelley 1, 723) that, regardless of 
whether the Wise version was a forgery, there must have existed a genuine 
original from which the forgery was made because Mary answered the letter 
on December 17 from Bath; and the original manuscript of Mary’s letter is 
extant (in the Bodleian). An examination of Mary’s letter shows that it an- 
swers Shelley’s on at least six points; it is, therefore, undoubtedly an answer 
to the December 16 letter. The only way that Smith can extricate himself 
from the difficulty in which this places him is to show that Mary’s letter is 
also a forgery ; but for this, although he breathes sinister allegations (p. 112), 
he can produce no evidence; and—according to a conversation I once had 
with a person who had examined the manuscript of this letter—there is no 
indication of a forgery. One would think that a serious scholar would at least 
have secured a photostat of Mary’s letter from the Bodleian before continu- 
ing his investigations on a point so crucial to his argument. 

A second indication that originals lie behind these letters is the marked 
difference between them and the other Major Byron forgeries as published 
by Moxon. These Moxon letters are obvious forgeries, patched together 
from bits of previously published material in periodicals, Mary’s editions of 
Shelley’s prose and so on. But these letters on Harriet have no such possible 
sources. They could only be the products of one unusually familiar with 
Shelley’s life in the winter of 1816-17 and talented enough to imitate his 
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style. There is no evidence that Major Byron had either of these qualifica- 
tions, and, indeed, every indication that he did not. 

Major Byron must, therefore, have obtained possession of some original 
letters. How did he get them? The most probable answer is, from a desk 
which Mary left at Marlow in February 1818 when departing for Italy, 
This desk, containing the Harriet letters, was left in the charge of their 
friend Madocks. Professor Smith claims that Mary got the desk back in 
1823, citing as his evidence ‘‘the letters of Shelley and Mary,” (without giv- 
ing a single specific reference), and Lady Shelley’s statement that “‘on Shel- 
ley’s death Mrs. Shelley sent for her desk and received it” (p. 92). On the 
basis of this evidence Professor Smith concludes that no forgeries were made 
from the letters in the desk because there was ‘“‘no reason why anyone should 
have forged copies of the letters in Mary’s Marlow desk between 1817 and 
1823 when such letters had no market value for anyone” (p. 93). But ‘‘the 
letters of Shelley and Mary” do not state anywhere that I can find that 
Mary received the letters; and two items indicate that Lady Shelley was 
mistaken in assuming that she had. In April, 1823, almost a year after 
Shelley’s death, Peacock, in reply to Mary’s urgent requests for the letters 
left at Marlow, informed her that he was sending everything “with the 
exception of the Marlow papers, which I cannot procure without a second 
visit for that purpose.” In 1945 when Mary was approached by Major 
Byron (via Hookham) her letters indicate that she has no doubt that he 
has got hold of some original letters which had been stolen from her: “As 
those he showed you are only a small portion of those lost, has he any 
more?”’; ‘““The letters were stolen—they were entrusted to a [word illegible] 
we thought honest and stolen.’* This latter seems a pretty clear reference 
to Madocks (who we know had some Shelley manuscripts as late as 1857). 
There is indication, also, that Major Byron somehow got hold of the 
letters in the stolen desk. When Moxon saw William White in 1848, he 
informed him that “private letters,” left by Mary at Marlow “had fallen 
into the hands of Mr. Byron.’*® And when White himself later saw Byron, 
Byron informed him that he had obtained some letters “he thought from 
the Marlow box.’ Hence, the evidence indicates that Mary did not get 
the letters back either in 1823 or later; there is no reason to assume the 
letters were forged ‘between 1817 and 1823,” and every reason to as- 
sume that they were forged later (1845-48) when they did have com- 
mercial value. Further, the evidence indicates that Major Byron did have 
some originals. It is, of course, possible that he could have forged copies 
from these so accurate that Mary could not have detected them (for it would 
have been more profitable for him to forge several copies and sell them as 
originals than to sell one original only); but Mary would not have been 
fooled by letters addressed to herself—as the two key letters under discus- 
sion were—letters on so vital a subject as Harriet’s suicide, which had no 
originals. There can be no doubt, from the tenor of Mary’s letters, that she 
believed she was getting genuine Shelley letters, the contents of 
many of which were engraved in her memory. Professor Smith attempts 
to extricate himself from this dilemma by his hints that Mary was in 
league with the forger. But there is no evidence to support such a charge; 


5 The Letters of Mary W. Shelley, ed. by Frederick L. Jones (University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1944), 11, 266, 268. 

6 William White, The Calumnies of the Athenaewm Journal Exposed (London, 1852), p. 9. 

7 Ibid., p. 12. 
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and the fact that Mary and Major Byron were, at one point, at such 
loggerheads that court action was threatened over possession of the letters*® 
—not to mention her general abuse of Byron and his “species of rascality,”’ 
in her letters to Hookham—make such a conclusion extremely untenable. 

A few other items of evidence indicate not only originals for the letters, 
but a base for the charges in them beyond the letters themselves. As Profes- 
sor Smith records, Godwin made a statement in a letter to William Baxter of 
May 12, 1817 that Harriet “‘laterly lived in open connection with a colonel 
Maxwell” (p. 116). In 1825, Keats’ friend Charles Brown made similar state- 
ments, giving as his source “Leigh Hunt and another friend of Shelley’s’’ 
(p. 27). If, then, both Hunt® and Godwin had heard the charges against 
Harriet, there is nothing extraordinary in their appearing in a private letter 
of Shelley’s (however much we may regret that Shelley ever made such ac- 
cusations). Furthermore, there exists a certain basis for the charges in the 
statement of Harriet’s landlady at the inquest that she had been pregnant 
and the report in the Times when her body was taken from the river that she 
was “far advanced in pregnancy.” In one place (p. 114) Smith seems to ac- 
cept Crabb Robinson’s doubts as to whether Harriet was pregnant, at an- 
other he suggests that Shelley was the father (p. 206). But this latter charge 
is sheer gossip; and what evidence we do possess is in the opposite direction. 
The last recorded meeting between Harriet and Shelley was in April, 1815; 
in March, 1816, relations between the two were so strained that Harriet 
had to be forced by court order to allow their son Charles to be presented by 
Shelley in a Chancery case; nor does Smith mention that as Shelley was out 
of England from May to September he could not possibly have been the 
father if “‘well advanced,” meant anything between three and seven months 
(Harriet dying in November). 

Professor Smith next presents Browning’s story to Swinburne and Ros- 
setti (apparently based on letters from Harriet) that Shelley in 1814 left 
Harriet with but “14 shillings altogether.” On this Professor Smith com- 
ments: ‘‘As Oedipus exclaimed: ‘All comes clear at last.’ There is little room 
for further doubt that we have here the true story of Harriet . . . the same 
story which Sir Percy and Lady Shelley stopped by seizing Hogg’s Mss.” (p. 
205). But this story, whether circulated by Harriet or not, cannot be true, 
because on or about July 14, 1814 (i.e., the day of the first interview with 
Harriet to tell her of his love for Mary), Shelley wrote to Harriet: “If you 
want to draw on the Bankers before I see you, Hookham will give you the 
checks.’”’ And as we know that Shelley on July 6 deposited £1,100 in the 
bank there was presumably a fair amount there (even although some of it 
went to Godwin). It seems, further, fairly certain that Harriet received some 
of this account, as Shelley in his letter to her from Troyes on August 13, 
warned her: “Do not part with any of your money.” And this could hardly 
refer to 14 shillings. In the same letter Shelley informed her that he had 
drawn up deeds and a settlement for a separate maintenance for her with a 
lawyer before leaving London. When, in the following June, Sir Bysshe’s 
estate was finally settled and Shelley received an annual income of £1,000, 
he immediately settled £200 of this on Harriet. Later, in the fall of 1816, 
when he made his first will, he bequeathed £6,000 to Harriet and £10,000 to 
her children. That Shelley’s desertion of Harriet was brutal and selfish no 


8 Jones, ed. cit., 11, 264 n. 
® Thornton Hunt, as Smith does not mention, also heard a similar story: “Shelley, by 
One Who Knew Him,” Aflantic Monthly, x1, 197 (1863). 
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objective critic would deny but there is no point in dragging up ancient 
slanders as revelation which a few minutes consultation in Dowden or White 
would suffice to refute. What Smith seems to forget, not only here but else- 
where, is that we are dealing with a family in-law quarrel and it is just as in- 
advisable to accept—as he does with a strange naiveté for so usually in- 
credulous a critic—the stories of the Westbooks, as to accept those of Lady 
Shelley. 

Professor Smith’s investigation of these letters on Harriet, in spite of the 
fact that he does bring up new pieces of information, is essentially unsatis- 
factory. His provenance for the December 16 letter is decidedly shaky; his 
assumption of no originals for the letters, contradictory to the weight of the 
evidence; his belief that the charges against Harriet depend only on those 
letters is untrue; his charges against Mary Shelley are unfounded and those 
against Lady Shelley exaggerated ; and his view that the acceptance of these 
letters by the biographers has resulted in any “‘drastic warping,” of Shelley’s 
character is, in consequence, without foundation. 

In addition to the examination of these letters, the only other biblio- 
graphical discussion of consequence is that on the facsimile of the manu- 
script of A Proposal for Putting Reform to the Vote published by the Shelley 
Society. This facsimile Professor Smith claims, on the basis of handwriting, 
to be a forgery, but although the handwriting does not seem to be Shelley’s 
there is no discernible reason why anyone would make so meticulous a for- 
gery—even to the copying of blottings, erasures and interlineations—of a 
minor political tract. 

Following his treatment of the Harriet episode Professor Smith goes on 
to examine other aspects of Shelley’s sex life. His purpose here is to depict 
Shelley as a Don Juan, and his method is to suggest that Shelley had sexual 
relations with every women he ever knew—Elizabeth Hitchener, Cornelia 
Turner, Fanny Imlay, Claire Clairmont, Sophia Stacey, Emelia Viviani, 
Jane Williams. On only three of these, Fanny Godwin, Claire Clairmont, 
Jane Williams, does he attempt to present any evidence, and on only one, 
Claire is the evidence of any consequence. 

His treatment of the suicide of Fanny Imlay is distinctly unhappy. After 
giving the statement of the notoriously gossipy Mrs. Godwin that Fanny 
was in love with Shelley and quoting Shelley’s verse (‘‘Friend had I known 
thy secret grief,’’) on her, he continues: 

Moreover, there are evidences that Shelley, then living in Marlow, was with her in London on 
September 11th and again on the 24th. No explanation of Shelley’s having gone to Bristol on 
September 30, ten days before Fanny’s suicide, as recorded in the journal for that date, has 
been forthcoming, Biographers have either overlooked or have attempted no explanation of 
what Shelley was doing in Britol on that date. . . . So far as is known Shelley was the only 


man to enter her life, and the only man closely associated with her in these days immediately 
before her death on October 9, 1816 (p. 218). 


These comments build up a case on innuendo and half truth which it is 
difficult to justify. Smith gives the impression of three assignations between 
Shelley and Fanny in the weeks preceding her death, on September 11, 
September 24, and September 30. He does not state the source for these 
items of information, thus leaving the impression of hidden mysteries. The 
first date, however (which should be September 10 and not 11), is to be 
found ina letter from Shelley to Byron on September 11, in which Shelley— 
living in London, not, as Smith implies in Marlow—tells Byron that Fanny 
has seen him the day before in connection with a loan for Godwin. 
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By September 14, Shelley was in Marlow; on September 19—as Pro- 
fessor Smith neglects to mention—Mary joined him there; both stayed in 
Marlow until September 24 on which day Shelley went to London to ne- 
gotiate some more business for Godwin and there met Fanny, apparently in 
a business office in Piccadilly (as Fanny herself informed Mary in a letter of 
October 3). In neither of these meetings is there the slightest hint of any- 
thing beyond business transactions. Fanny’s letters, in fact, reveal a most 
unromantic single-track obsession with raising money for Godwin. 

As for the third date (September 30), Smith here hints that Shelley made 
a secret visit to Fanny in Bristol (tactfully ignored by the biographers). 
This, however, was impossible as Fanny did not leave London for Bristol 
until October 7.!° Nor does Smith inform his readers that Shelley had been 
absent from England from May to September, so that no prolonged affair 
can have taken place in the months preceding the suicide, and he leaves out 
the considerable evidence that Fanny had been almost frantically despond- 
ent for many months as a result of her sad situation in the Godwin house- 
hold. This, of course, does not mean that Fanny, an introverted, unattrac- 
tive girl, did not nurse a secret longing for Shelley and that this did not play 
some part in her general despair; but there is certainly no evidence that 
Shelley in the months before her death in any way encouraged this feeling. 

Professor Smith’s treatment of the Jane Williams episode is even less 
substantial. (Rossetti once remarked of Hogg’s Life of Shelley that he hated 
a man who wrote “by nudges and winks.” He should have lived to read The 
Shelley Legend.) Peck once tried to build up a similar case by reference to a 
letter from Shelley to Byron which apparently told all. Unfortunately, Peck 
was unable either to produce the letter or say where it could be found. The 
only new item added by Professor Smith is his peculiar interpretation of 
the story of Jane and Shelley in the boat: “his passion culminated in the 
suggestion that they overturn the boat and die together” (p. 11). But there 
is no hint of any such suicide-pact “‘passion” in the story as Trelawney, our 
only source, gives it as an example of Shelley’s rather whimsical melancholy. 
Nor does Smith mention that Jane’s children were with her in the boat. Nor, 
finally, does he—although he is usually fond of quoting Trelawney’s com- 
ments to Rossetti—give his flat statement as taken down by Rossetti: ““He 
is certain there was no intrigue between Shelley and Mrs. Williams.’ And 
as Trelawney was living with or near Shelley during much of the time of his 
acquaintance with the Williamses he had opportunity to know. 

As to most of the rest of “the roll call of Shelley’s women friends,” the 
sharers with him of the delights of “the vagaries of free love coteries,”’ 
Smith contents himself with ogling hints. Whether or not Shelley had rela- 
tions with any of them is unknown, but that he had with most of them is 
unlikely. It is difficult, for instance, to imagine him as a buoyant youth of 
19 making very ardent love to a rangy schoolmistress of 29, or as a man of 
27 being passionately stirred by the crinoline gigglings of Miss Sophia Stacey 
(who, by the way, was most formidably chaperoned). Nor would one imag- 


10 Kegan Paul, William Godwin, His Friends and Contemporaries (London, 1876), 11, 241f. 
Paul quotes a local newspaper of Saturday, October 12in whichit was stated that Fanny “tolda 
fellow-passenger that she came to Bath by the mail from London on Tuesday morning 
(Oct. 8], from whence she proceeded to Bristol.” Paulalso states definitely that she left London 
on October 7, and as he had been relying for most of such information on Godwin’s diary, I 
presume he found this fact also recorded there. 

11 William Michael Rosetti, Rossetti Papers, 1862-1870 (London, 1903), p. 502. 
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ine a convent the most convenient of assignation places (in addition to 
which Trelawney informed Rossetti that he was sure that Shelley and Eme- 
lia were communing purely ona Platonic level).'* That Shelley was attracted 
to Cornelia Turner is true, but his letter to Hogg on October 3, 1814 gives no 
hint that the affair progressed beyond an inactive worship stage. 

The case for Shelley as Don Juan, therefore, is distinctly weak. On the 
other hand, there is evidence to indicate a love affair between Shelley and 
Claire Clairmont, and one between Mary and Hogg. To neither of these 
possible affairs, however, do Professor Smith and his colleagues add much 
that we did not already know. The Shelley-Claire affair was first suggested, 
at least in any substantial form, by John Harrington Smith in 1939." He be- 
lieved that the affair took place in the spring of 1815 and was of brief dura- 
tion, and that Claire was not the mother of the Neapolitan child. His argu- 
ments were answered, not, it seems to me, too convincingly, by Professors 
White and Jones." The possible affair between Hogg and Mary was first re- 
vealed by White in his Shelley (1940) although he was not permitted to pub- 
lish the actual letters involved (nor was Jones in his edition of Mary’s letters 
in 1944). The letters were first published by Walter Sidney Scott in Harriet 
and Mary (The Golden Cockerel Press, England, 1944). The events revealed 
in these letters and in the journals of Shelley and Mary can be interpreted 
in two ways. White and Scott feel that they indicate nothing beyond a friend- 
ship between Shelley and Claire to which Mary responded by threats of 
an affair with Hogg; Jones believes that Mary was ‘“‘trying to force herself to 
love Hogg,” but that there is no evidence that they had relations. On the 
other hand, Smith and his colleagues take the view that Claire and Shelley 
were having an affair in 1815, that Hogg and Mary were also then having an 
affair, and that Claire was the mother and Shelley the father of the Neapoli- 
tan child. 

In regard to the events of 1815, the journals and letters certainly indi- 
cate that love affairs were planned. Such is the patent meaning of Mary’s 
and Shelley’s letters to Hogg, and if the Mary-Hogg affair took place, then 
the hints and deletions in the journals point strongly towards a parallel 
Shelley-Claire affair. Both affairs, however, if they materialized must have 
been of comparatively short duration. Mary was pregnant until February 
22, her baby died on March 6; she can therefore, have been prepared neither 
physiologically nor psychologically to receive Hogg’s ardours until the 
middle of March at least; and by late April her letters show that the 
cautious Hogg is shying away. (“Do you mean to come down to us? I 
suppose not. Prince Prudent.’?) By May, Claire had left the household 
and was living in Devon (although Shelley perhaps visited her there in 
July). Where Smith gets the January 1818 date for the final letter in the 
series—thus giving the impression of an affair extending over three years— 
he does not state. Scott, who examined the original manuscript, dated it 
April 27, 1815." 

If these affairs did take place there seems to be cause neither for horror— 
for extra-marital relations are scarcely an unknown phenomenon—nor sur- 


12 Tbid. 

18 “Shelley and Claire Clairmont,” PMLA, trv, 785-814 (1939). 

1 Newman I. White, Shelley (New York, 1940), 1, 694; Frederick L. Jones, “Mary Shelley 
and Claire Clairmont,” South Atlantic Quarterly, xim, 409-412 (1943). Smith answered White 
in “Shelley and Claire Again,” Studies in Philology, xu1, 94-105 (1944). 

% Jones, ed. cit., 1, 7 n. 

6 Scott., ed. cit., p. 45. 
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prise—for they would be in accord with Shelley’s views. Shelley’s sex ethic 
will be found, most succinctly, in his review of Hogg’s Alexy Haimatoff and 
his Discourse on the Manners of the Ancients Relative to the Subject of Love. 
In brief it was that although sensuality without love as a basis for sexual 
relations was abhorrent, people genuinely in love should have relations re- 
gardless of marriage ties; sexual relations must be viewed only as one seg- 
ment of a complex emotional relationship. If, therefore, Shelley and Claire 
felt themselves to be in love they would have had relations (and it does not 
seem to be of much consequence whether they did or not); and similarly 
Shelley would feel that he could not stand in Mary’s way if she wished the 
same privileges he took himself. 

In regard to the Neapolitan child, Smith adds no new evidence. He ex- 
amines the materials as presented by Professor White and comes to opposite 
conclusions. He makes a good case to show that the child was not adopted 
(and White’s argument here has never appeared very convincing), but a 
weaker case to show that it was Shelley’s and Claire’s. If the child was 
Shelley’s and Claire’s why were the Gisbornes informed of its existence? 
Surely, so dread a secret would be kept tightly hidden. Or why did the 
Shelleys feel sure enough of their ground to enter into legal negotiations 
to sue Foggi for slander? Can we dismiss as a tissue of lies Shelley’s letter 
to Mary and Mary’s answer to Mrs. Hoppner with its flat statement— 
“Claire had no child”? Nor do Claire’s horseback-riding and mountain 
ascending activities seem indicative of pregnancy. Professor Smith makes 
little attempt at a serious evaluation of the mass of conflicting and often 
confusing evidence but gives rather the impression of a somewhat frenetic 
desire to prove a case. The Neapolitan child must still be chalked up asa 
mystery, and the whole controversy has, it seems to me, been exaggerated 
out of proportion to its importance. 

Taking Shelley’s sex life as a whole, we can conclude that while it was 
unusual in certain aspects—his attitude towards the projected Hogg-Mary 
affair, for instance—, it is far from unique: he left a wife with whom he was 
unhappy for another woman, whom he later married; he perhaps also had 
extra-marital relations during one or two periods of his life with one other 
woman. If he had other affairs also we have no knowledge of them, but 
what evidence we possess makes it unlikely. Such a sexual history placed 
in comparison with one by an average young male from one of our present 
day “advanced” sets would pale into insignificance. Certainly it does not 
justify Professor Smith’s “kiss and garters” (p. 162) air of sybaritic revela- 
tion. 

The third section of Professor Smith’s book—I call it a third section 
although materials for it are scattered throughout and often take a good 
deal of putting together—deals with the development of Shelley biography. 
His picture of this development runs somewhat as follows: Lady Shelley, 
terrified lest the facts of Shelley’s sex life should become public, made her- 
self the center of a conspiracy to keep these facts hidden; in this conspiracy 
she influenced the nineteenth century Shelley scholars, especially Garnett 
and Dowden (with Garnett playing a kind of “second murderer” role), to 
accept the picture of Shelley as a “Victorian angel”; she used forged letters 
and bowdlerized the Shelley and Mary journals; she was instrumental in or- 
ganizing the Shelley society and seems somehow to be directing it activities 
behind the scenes; her “Victorian angel’’ concept of Shelley later penetrated 
the Shelley biographical tradition and is to be found even in White. As a re- 
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sult of these sinister proclivities Shelley’s biography is on an unsound basis 
(p. 258) and ‘Shelley scholarship ... kept at least three or four removes 
from truth” (p. 212). 

That there is some truth to Smith’s charges there can be no doubt, but 
they are exaggerated to an absurd point. Lady Shelley certainly did every- 
thing possible to hush up the facts on the desertion of Harriet, but that she 
had any inkling of the other exhibits in Smith and company’s Chamber of 
Horrors is most unlikely. Nor did her “conspiracy” take on the spiderlike 
universality that is here attributed to it. That she had much to do with the 
Shelley Society"’ is unlikely, and what Smith means by her influence on 
biography is the failure of biographers to depict Shelley as Don Juan. Now 
that there has been a good deal of romantic idealization in dealing with 
Shelley’s sex life is true, and this is exhibited most conspicuously in Glynn 
Gryll’s biographies of Mary and Claire, but Smith’s concept is as much an 
extreme in one direction as Lady Shelley’s is in the other. Smith’s general 
implication that modern Shelley biography, especially White’s, is unrelia- 
ble, arises from his obsession that forgeries form the foundation of that 
biography. The vast mass of the material for Shelley biography, however, 
has been well sifted and neither forged versions of four letters that are 
clearly based on originals nor Lady Shelley’s changes in the journals—which 
do not appear to be major—disturb this main base. This, of course, by no 
means precludes new discoveries or new interpretations. 

One of the weakest aspects of Professor Smith’s book is his concept of 
Shelley as a poet. He compares Shelley to Swinburne (p. 211) as “pouring 
forth meaningless onomatopoeia,’”’—a notion as quaintly Victorian as any 
he attacks—,, and he accepts as gospel Santayana’s angelic school simperings 
on Shelley as “‘a bee or a butterfly”’ (p. 307 f.). The Cenci becomes—shades 
of Mrs. Grundy!—‘“that doubtful drama” (p. 267); and its worth asa stage 
play is judged on the basis of the shocked utterance of the more conserva- 
tive Victorian critics. (Professor Smith does not seem to have heard of a 
later stage history.) From this simple failure to know what Shelley’s philoso- 
phy or poetry is about flows that tone of satiric ridicule which underlies the 
whole book. Smith essentially views Shelley—in spite of occasional] beads- 
man mumblings about his ‘“‘greatness’”—as nothing but a crackpot free- 
lover whose family are trying to cover up his escapades. Hence the only 
reason to establish Shelley Societies, to set up monuments, or to write 
biographies is to prove the respectability of the prodigal. That a group of 
serious scholars could establish a Shelley Society or do research for no other 
reason than to study the works of a great poet, does not occur to Smith. On 
the other hand, all who have cast ridicule on Shelley—from Hogg'* to Aldous 
Huxley—are clearly men of perspicacity who have seen through the family 
plot. Thus, Shelley scholarship is metamorphosed into a kind of divorce 
court comedy. 

Although on the whole the work is not badly documented, some careless- 
ness is apparent. ‘‘George Barnefield”’ is declared, without reference, to be 
Edward Carpenter (p. 301), one Edith Wyatt, is quoted, apparently as a 
Shelley authority, but even the name of the work containing the quotation is 


17 Smith gives no evidence for this but cites Julia Power’s Shelley in America in the Nine- 
teenth Century as his source; Miss Powers, however, also fails to give either evidence or reference. 

18 Professor Smith’s almost devotional trust in Hogg (e.g., pp. 174-177) seems at variance 
with his usual abhorrence of fabricators. 
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not given (p. 157). Jones’ references to Mary’s desk in his edition of her let- 
ters are indicated simply by passim, which is of no help as the desk is not 
mentioned in the index, and one is presumably supposed to plow through 
two large volumes looking for references to desks. A most learned disquisi- 
tion (pp. 58-61) is given on the sources of the forged Moxon letters which 
one might presume to be by Smith and his colleagues if it were not for a 
reference in de Ricci to a ‘‘remarkable collection of letters and cuttings re- 
lating to these forgeries,’’ made by Sir Frederick Madden and now residing 
in the New York Public Library.’® 
In spite of its errors and distortions, what does The Shelley Legend add 

to the sum total of Shelley scholarship? I would list its main contributions as 
follows (although qualifications are necessary in some items): a fuller exposé 
than heretofore of Major Byron and his activities relating to Shelley; a 
further demonstration that the Wise version of the December 16, 1817 
letter is a forgery; additional but not always trustworthy material on the 

rovenances of four letters; an exposé of the further chicaneries of Wise 
(in the Shelley Society) ; a frequently sharp but unbalanced analysis of the 
existing material on the Neapolitan child mystery which implies the need 
for further research and re-examination of the evidence; an introduction 
of the diaries of Crabb Robinson and William Michael Rossetti as more 
important items for Shelley biography than had been previously thought. 
This material properly integrated into a balanced biography will be 
useful. In spite of these and a few other nuggets of truth in a ton or so 
of very mixed ore, however, Professor Smith and his colleagues essentially 
accomplish little more than the setting up of a new Shelley legend. Their 
basic concept of Shelley—a ‘“‘romantic, pagan Shelley’’—is as false as the 
“Victorian angel” concept they so manfully set out to destroy. Shelley was 
essentially neither the one nor the other, but a great revolutionary poet and 
thinker, a scholar of wide culture and deep philosophical and political under- 
standing, a writer of a versatility almost unmatched in the history of Eng- 
lish literature, a man of broad, humanitarian understanding. Of this Shelley, 
the essential Shelley, we find nothing in The Shelley Legend. 

KENNETH NEILL CAMERON 
Indiana University 


19 Seymour de Ricci, A Bibliography of Shelley's Letters (Privately Printed, 1927), p. 294 





NEUE SCHRIFTEN ZUR DEUTSCHEN 
MUNDARTFORSCHUNG* 


1. WALTER HENZEN, Schriftsprache und Mundarten. Ein Uberblick 
iiber ihr Verhiltnis und ihre Zwischenstufen im Deutschen. Ziirich und 
Leipzig o. J. (1938) Max Niehans Verlag. 268 Seiten, 8. 

2. Bernhard Martin, Die deutschen M undarten. (Hochschulwissen in Ein- 
zeldarstellungen). Leipzig, 1939. Quelle & Meyer. viii, 159 Seiten, kl. 8, mit 
23 Karten. 

3. —, Die deutsche Volkssprache. (Deutsches Volkstum. Eine 
Schriftenreihe tiber Deutsche Volkskunde fiir die Schulungs- und Erzie- 
hungsarbeit der NSDAP). Miinchen, 1939. Hoheneichen Verlag. 115 Seiten, 
8, mit 19 Karten. 

4. Otto Marx, Zum Fremdwort in der schlesischen Mundart. Ein Beitrag 
zum schlesischen Wortschatz. (S.-A. aus den Mitteilungen der Schlesischen 
Gesellschaft fiir Volkskunde ed. Theodor Siebs. Band 36 und 37). Breslau, 
1936, 1938. S. 145-196, 215-338. 

5. J. William Frey, A Simple Grammar of Pennsylvania Dutch. Clinton, 
S. C. (jetzt Lancaster, Pa.), 1942. Selbstverlag des Verfassers. xi, 140 Seiten, 
8. 


6. —, Jake un Johnny. ’n Buweg’schicht in siwwe Schtreech. In der 
Pennsylvanisch Deitsche Schprooch—frei iwwersetzt aus ’m Wilhelm 
Busch seim “Max und Moritz.” Lancaster, Pa., 1944. Selbstverlag des Ver- 
fassers. iv, 53 Seiten, kl. 8. Mit Buschs Originalzeichnungen in Schwarz- 
druck. 

Im Mittelpunkt der Forschung zur deutschen Sprachgeschichte steht 
nach wie vor die Frage nach der Entstehung unserer Schriftsprache, und 
dazu gehért als notwendige Erginzung die nach ihrem Verhiltnis zu den 
Mundarten. Genau ein halbes Jahrhundert vor dem Buch Henzens (1) 
schrieb Adolf Socin seine Untersuchung Schriftsprache und Dialekte im 
Deutschen nach Zeugnissen alter und neuer Zeit (Heilbronn, 1888), die alles 
DahingehGrige sorgfaltig sammelte, jedoch einen zusammenfassenden 
Uberblick vermissen liess und nun durch Henzens Arbeit ganz iiberholt 
ist. Mége dieser ein freundliches Geschick beschieden sein, trotz den bésen 
Zeitliuften, denn sie verdient es reichlich. Soweit die—nie glatt zu lésende— 
Frage nach dem Verhialtnis der beiden Sprachgréssen Schriftsprache und 
Mundart iiberhaupt zu lésen ist, scheint sie mir hier gelést. In ihrer streng- 
sten Form stehen sie sich theoretisch in einem Kreis diametral gegeniiber am 
aiussersten Rand der Peripherie; tatsachlich aber beriihren sie sich immer 
wieder, entweder unmittelbar oder durch allerlei Zwischenstufen hindurch, 
deren wichtigste die sogennante Umgangssprache darstellt. Dieser Aus- 
druck, von Joachim Heinrich Campe gepragt, ist besonders durch Hermann 
Wunderlichs, Unsere Umgangssprache, in der Eigenart ihrer Satzftigung dar- 
gestellt (Weimar, 1894) in Aufnahme gekommen; es ist eigenartig, dass das 
Buch, entgegen der Zornrede des Vorworts gegen das Binde -s (das schon 
Jean Paul heftig bekimpfte), nie—auch hier nicht—in der von Wunderlich 


* The author had agreed with the Editor of the Journal, Professor A. W. Aron, that this 
article was to be revised and considerably shortened. Both scholars, however, passed away be- 
fore that could be done. The article was then submitted to several of Professor Roedder’s 
colleagues, but none of them felt able to make such alterations as the author might have 
approved. It is therefore reproduced here as Professor Roedder, one of our most thorough and 
conscientious Germanic scholars, had written it. THe Eprrors. 
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verlangten Gestalt angefiihrt wird. Der Aufgabe, die Hauptformen Schrift- 
sprache und Mundart wie die Zwischen- und Nebenformen begrifflich klar 
herauszuarbeiten, wird Henzen vollauf gerecht. Einleitend bestimmt er die 
Schriftsprache als “die auf hochdeutscher Grundlage ruhende, seit dem 14./ 
15. Jahrhundert allma&hlich entwickelte und seit dem 18. Jahrhundert zu 
allgemeiner Geltung gelangte neuhochdeutsche Gemeinsprache, soweit 
sie heute als Norm fiir die Schreibenden und unter Umstanden auch fiir die 
Redenden gilt.”” Amtlich geregelt ist im Deutschen ausser der Recht- 
schreibung nur die Aussprache der héchsten Form des geschriebenen wie des 
gesprochenen Deutsch, der Hochsprache, und auch diese ist nur fiir die 
Biihne verbindlich. Nach Behaghel ist die Schriftsprache einerseits Sprache 
der Uberlieferung, insoweit sie ihre Aufzeichnungsweise von vorangehenden 
Geschlechtern iibernimmt, anderseits “‘Sprache der andern,”’ die aus Riick- 
sicht auf andere Spracheinheiten eigene heimische Besonderheiten ver- 
meidet oder fremde Eigentiimlichkeiten aufnimmt. Anpassung an die 
Gemeinschaft liegt aber im Wesen aller Sprache, auch der Mundart, und alle 
Sprache ist Gemeinsprache, diese ist immer eine bedingte Grésse: was gegen- 
iiber einer tieferen Stufe als Gemeinsprache erscheint, gilt gegeniiber einer 
héheren als Mundart. Gemeinsprache wird oft mit Schriftsprache gleichge- 
setzt. Einheitssprache ist “ein nie ganz zu erreichendes Hochziel, eine 
wirklichkeitsferne Idee.” Dialekt und Mundart werden gewéhnlich als 
gleichsinnig gebraucht; die gelehrte Sprache verwendet heute Dialekt meist 
als Bezeichnung der Teilsprachen innerhalb einer Sprachfamilie (germa- 
nische Dialekte); so schon Jacob Grimm; das Landvolk kennt das von Zesen 
geraiinzte, von Schottel in Umlauf gebrachte Wort Mundart kaum und sagt 
dafiir immer Dialekt (oft mit “iiberfeinerter’? Aussprache Thialekt). 
Schottel gebraucht Mundart als Gegenstiick zur ““Haubtsprache”’; Gott- 
sched nennt sie “diejenige Art zu reden, die in einer gewissen Provinz 
eines Landes herrscht; insoweit sie von der Art zu reden der andern Provin- 
zen, die einerlei Hauptsprache mit ihr haben, abgehet”; ahnlich auch 
Adelung. Andern ist Dialekt eine landschaftliche Teilsprache, Mundart alle 
gesprochene Sprache im Gegensatz zu Schriftsprache, also auch die so- 
genannte héhere Umgangssprache des miindlichen Verkehrs. Goethe ver- 
langt von seinen Schauspielern “eine reine deutsche Mundart’’—heute 
wiirden wir sagen eine mundartfreie deutsche Aussprache. 

Der Streit iiber das wahre Wesen der Schriftsprache—soll jede Land- 
schaft das Recht zu schriftsprachlicher Giiltigkeit oder eine besondere das 
Vorrecht der Mustergiiltigkeit haben? oder soll die Schriftsprache tiber allen 
Landschaften und Individuen thronen?—begann schon in vorneuhoch- 
deutscher Zeit und ist noch nicht zu Ende. Die saichsisch-meissnische Ober- 
hoheit wurde scharf bekampft von der zweiten schlesischen Dichterschule, 
den Schweizern und dem Herderschen Kreis; die durch die Klassiker er- 
reichte Einheit bedrohen der Naturalismus und wohl auch die Heimatkunst. 
Darf man der Schriftsprache keinerlei mundartliche Ziige mehr anmerken, 
wie Jespersen und Siitterlin wollen? Wo blieben dann Schillers Tell und 
Lessings Nathan? Lessing beansprucht (A ntigéze X) fiir jeden Schriftsteller 
das Recht der Anlehnung an die Volkssprache. Die Schriftsprache ist auf 
dem Mutterboden der Mundarten er-, ihm indes keineswegs ganz entwachs- 
en. Den mundartlichen Einschlag bestimmen der Zeitgeschmack, das Alter 
des Schriftstellers, die literarische Gattung. Naturalistische Perioden stehen 
der Mundart niher als idealistische, und gebundene Rede wird sprachlich 
immer reiner sein als Prosa, besonders solche privater Art (Briefe). Laut- 
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stand und Wortform erhalten sich reiner als Wortschatz und Syntax, wo die 
Mundart der an der Norm krinkelnden Schriftsprache immer wieder unter 
die Arme greifen muss. 

Die Mundart setzt die Schriftsprache nicht voraus, wenn sie auch fort- 
wahrend von ihr beeinflusst wird. Auch iiber das Wesen der Mundart gehen 
die Ansichten auseinander. Sie ist ‘“‘nicht einfach das, was lautlich, formal 
und lexikalisch von der Schriftsprache abweicht, auch nicht ausschliesslich 
das, was allen Sprechern eines gleichen Mundartgebiets gelaufig ist,” 
ebenso wie die Schriftsprache nicht einfach das ist, was von allen gebildeten 
Deutschen zusammen als mustergiiltig empfunden wird. Sie ist jene primire 
Stufe der Volkssprache, die, am unmittelbarsten am Boden haftend, nir- 
gends ein Umgehen landschaftlicher Sonderheiten bezweckt, d. h. an sich 
kein Streben nach “gemeinsprachlicher” Form iiber naturgegebene Ver- 
schiedenheiten und aus Riicksicht auf den Angesprochenen kennt. Dies ist 
ihr Hauptmerkmal gegeniiber den héheren Ausdrucksformen. 

Umgangssprache ist nach Wunderlich die Ausdrucksform, die sich der 
drtlichen Besonderheiten zu entledigen versucht, um mit weithin geltenden 
Formen ihren Kreis auszudehnen, so wie dies der Schriftsprache nach 
mehrhundertjaihrigem Ringen gelungen sei; nach Kretschmer “die nur im 
miindlichen Gebrauch lebende Gemeinsprache der Gebildeten.’’ Den Na- 
men Umgangssprache fiir die tibermundartliche Verkehrssprache hilt 
Henzen fiir ungliicklich: in der Schweiz, z. B., ist die Mundart die allgemeine 
Verkehrssprache; Gemeinsprache ist aber auch die Schriftsprache, und 
nicht nur die Gebildeten sprechen die Umgangssprache oder eine Form 
davon. Wie Mundart stuft sie sich nach Gegenden ab und wie die Schrift- 
sprache nach dem Bildungsrang der Sprecher. Nach Form und Gehalt wird 
sie durch die Mundart bestimmt; sie tritt ferner auf hier als Amts- und 
éffentliche Verkehrssprache, dort als Geschafts- und Gesellschaftssprache; 
sie pendelt zwischen den Extremen des schwibischen ‘‘Honoratioren- 
deutsch” und dem eisigen Reprasentationsdeutsch des Kurfiirstendamms hin 
und her, ohne irgendwo als Einheit vorzukommen. Uber ihr wahres Wesen 
wissen wir allzuwenig. Den einen baut sie sich namentlich nach Lautform 
oder Sprachmelodie und Rhythmus auf mundartlicher Grundlage auf, den 
andern steht sie in der Satzfiigung auf Seiten der Mundart und unterwirft 
sich in Lauten und Formen den Gesetzen der Schriftsprache. Einheitliche 
Richtung gibt ihr nur das Streben von der Mundart der Hochsprache zu. 
In jedem Gebiet gibt es Mundart vor der Umgangssprache. Ist das Honora- 
tiorendeutsch Mundart oder Umgangssprache? oder sollen wir es mundart- 
liche Umgangssprache nennen? Jedenfalls ist Mundart nach obenhin nicht 
leichter abzugrenzen als seitwirts gegen die Nachbarmundarten. 

Auch zwischen Umgangs- und Schriftsprache ist die Abgrenzung nicht 
leicht. Diese muss héhere umgangssprachliche Ausdriicke verschiedener 
Gegenden als gleichberechtigt anerkennen (Béttcher: Fassbinder: Kiifer; 
Schreiner: Tischler; Séller: Speicher: Boden; Rahm: Sahne). Sodann besteht 
in jiingerer Zeit die Neigung, die geschriebene Sprache von der strengen 
Form hinweg wieder in lebensnaihere Ausdrucksweise iiberzufiihren. Es gilt 
erneut Lessings Losung ‘‘Schreib wie du sprichst,” ein gesunder Grundsatz, 
wenn er nicht auf Eigensinn oder gar auf lautliche und formale Eigenheiten 
ausgedehnt wird. Der Grundunterschied aber, dass die eine fiirs Auge, die 
andere fiirs Ohr geschaffen ist, ist nicht aus der Welt zu schaffen. Umgangs- 
und gesprochene Hochsprache sind der Schrift gegeniiber immer ein wenig 
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im Vorteil: ‘‘wir loben uns wohl den, der so schreibt, dass man ihn sprechen 
hért, nicht aber den, der so spricht, dass man ihn schreiben sieht.” 

Abarten wie das Missingsch und Stadt- und Halbmundarten betrachtet 
Henzen an dieser Stelle nicht weiter, wohl aber die Zwischenstufe der 
Lesesprache, bei der entweder die Laute nach der Schrift gelesen (anlau- 
tendes st, sp als sst, ssp) oder Lautungen aus der Mundart iibertragen 
werden (Entrundung von 6, ii, eu; ich-Laut als sch; gegeben als jejeben 
u. a.). Geringfiigige mundartliche Abweichungen von der hochsprachlichen 
Norm sind belanglos, angeborene értliche Feinheiten wird man nie ganz able- 
gen kénnen, und die Aussprachekommission hat hier wohlweislich eine 
Klammer offen gelassen. Die Schule indes muss sowohl die reinste Form 
der Gemeinsprache vermitteln und zugleich mundartliche Eigenwerte hegen 
und pflegen. 

Eine nach Henzen nicht neue, aber aktuelle Auffassung, die namentlich 
Hans Naumann vertritt, sieht in dem Verhiltnis hherer Umgangssprache 
und Mundart nicht so sehr eine philologische als eine kulturgeschichtliche 
und volkskundliche Angelegenheit, einen Absinkeprozess aus gesellschaft- 
licher Oberschicht in die Unterschicht und beurteilt sprachliche Verschieden- 
heiten und Anderungen gleich wie die der Kleidung und Wohnung, Kunst 
und Poesie, Religion und Sitte. Fiir sie gibt es nur Kultur- und Volkssprache. 
Diese beiden Begriffe verschleiern die Schwierigkeiten in dem Trio Hoch- 
oder Schriftsprache—Umgangssprache—Mundart. Die Kultursprache gibt 
iiber die Umgangssprache an die Mundart durch, was die Mode gebeut. Den 
Ersatz von ma. freien, Wedel, Lefze durch heiraten, Schwanz, Lippe wendet 
Naumann nun auch auf friihere Zustinde an, z. B. auf den rémisch-ger- 
manischen Grenzverkehr und die gotische Bibel (iiber deren Ubersetzungs- 
technik ich mich noch an anderer Stelle auszusprechen gedenke): die aus 
der rémischen Vulgirsprache entlehnten Ausdriicke kénnen nicht ohne 
weiteres zusammen mit den Sachen iibernommen worden sein, dies kann 
stimmen bei Mauer, Ziegel, Pflaster, Kreide, Ol, Flasche, Seide, Wein und 
Esel, nicht aber bei Kase (?), Miihle (?), Fenster (?), Insel, kurz, mager, 
was alles die Germanen schon vor der Beriihrung mit den Rémern gekannt 
haben miissen. (Kase und Butter verdrangten die germanischen Worter, 
weil man von den Rémern eine bessere Zubereitung lernte; die neue Wasser- 
miihle war ein geschatzer Fortschritt gegen die alte guern, die Handmihle; 
ebenso das Fenster gegen das alte Rauch- oder Windloch, das Windauge). 
Bei der Ubernahme romanischen Sprachguts miissen neben sachlichen 
Motiven auch psychologische mitgewirkt haben: Eindringen von Modewér- 
tern in die Oberschicht und von da in die Unterschicht. Nicht nur lexikalisch, 
sondern auch lautlich, morphologisch, modulatorisch, syntaktisch und 
stilistisch waren die Mundarten durch die Kultursprache umstilisiert wor- 
den: die zweite oder hochdeutsche Lautverschiebung wire Folge der Uber- 
nahme der eleganteren Sprechweise keltoromanischer Provinzen an der 
deutsch-romanischen Peripherie, Schwund von Anlaut -w vor r, 1; Ersatz von 
u durch ti im Westen, Verzwielautung der alten Lingen i, u, ii waren nicht 
von der Mundart in die Kanzleien, sondern von diesen in die drtliche Um- 
gangssprache gedrungen, desgl. Zusammenziehung alter Zwielaute ie, uo,iie, 
ini, u, i Anderungen in Quantititsverhaltnissen (Dehnung in offener Silbe), 
Ausbreitung von Formen ohne Abfall und Ausfall von e. Mundart ist dieser 
Denkweise zersprochene Kultursprache (wie das Volkslied zersungene 
Kunstdichtung) ohne aktiven Wandel aus dem eigenen Stoff heraus; das 
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Wesen der Mundart gegeniiber der konservativeren Kultursprache (warum 
dann die Anderungen?) Nachlissigkeit auf der ganzen Linie. Ihre Formen 
stehen tiefer als die der Kultursprache, weil sie nicht von Ratio und Zucht 
beherrscht sind. Henzen nennt es “ein unbestreitbares Verdienst, diesen 
gewaltigen Abstieg von Kulturgut in untere Schichten und die damit ver- 
bundenen sprachlichen Wandlungen hervorgehoben und beleuchtet zu 
haben.” Ich sehe darin eine beklagenswerte Riickkehr zu alten Ansichten, 
die in den Mundarten nur verderbte Formen der Hochsprache erblickten, 
und oberschichtliche Uberheblichkeit. Meine Ansichten iiber die ganze 
Frage habe ich in den Vorbemerkungen zu meinem Buche Volkssprache 
und W ortschatz des badischen Frankenlandes (New York, 1936) ; im folgen den 
als VuW angefiihrt) ausfiihrlich dargelegt und will hier nur darauf ver- 
weisen. Einverstanden bin ich mit Henzen, wenn er sagt, dass Naumanns 
Auffassung die Kehrseite nicht gebiihrend beachte (sagen wir lieber unge- 
biihrlich missachte): die Ursachen sprachlicher Verinderung, die in der Un- 
terschicht selbst liegen, die Einfliisse, die von unten nach oben gehen. 
Sollen Konservatismus uud Mustergiiltigkeit die oberen Stufen auszeichnen 
und kennzeichnen, dann kénnen Spracherscheinungen wie Lautabfall, 
Lautschwiachung, Angleichung, Umstellung u. 4., die man als sprachliche 
Nachlassigkeit hinstellt, nicht von oben kommen, sondern miissen von unten 
nach oben gedrungen sein. In der Mundart miissen eigene, gesetzmissige 
Wandlungskrifte liegen (konstitutive Faktoren). Die Mundarten sind 
lautlich fortschrittlicher als die Schriftsprache, diese hinkt nach, auch in 
den Vereinfachungen in Beugung und Abwandlung. 

Hans Naumann und Friedrich Maurer sprechen vom “‘unkontrollierten, 
primitiven Geist” der Mundarten; es wire eher von naiver, volkstiimlicher 
Geisteshaltung zu reden. Sie dussert sich aber nicht nur hier, sondern auch 
in der Umgangs- sogar in der Schriftsprache. Sie verrat sich durch Vorliebe 
fiir gefiihlsbetonte Ausdriicke, durch Neigung zur Bezeichnung des Be- 
sondern mit Umgehung des Allgemeinen, Mangel an Abstraktion (der 
Mensch ist sterblich =alle Menschen miissen sterben) und Abstraktbildung- 
en, Neigung zu derb zufassender, iibertriebener, bildhafter Ausdrucksweise 
und Vorliebe fiir sprichwértliche Wendungen, die nach Artur Hiibner den 
Sprechenden der eigenen Gedankenpragung tiberheben (m. E. ein ungerecht- 
fertigter Vorwurf), Neigung abwechselnd zu Uberfiille und zu karger Aus- 
drucksweise, endlich zu grammatischer Bei- statt logischer Unterordnung 
(vgl. hierzu VuW §X-—XII, besonders das iiber die musikalischen Mittel 
und Begleitgebirden der mundlichen Rede Gesagte). 

Die Hauptunterschiede zwischen Schriftsprache und Mundart (Kultur- 
sprache meint bald Schrift-, bald Umgangssprache und deckt sich mit keiner 
von beiden) fasst Henzen wie folgt zusammen: 1) Als Schriftsprache hat zu 
gelten die fiir den schriftlichen Verkehr bestimmte und als solche in den 
einzelnen Epochen anerkannte Sprachform. Sie hat sich allmahlich durch 
Auslese herausgebildet, in der Hauptform aus den Mundarten, und dies auf 
verschiedenen Wegen: Kanzlei, Kirche (einzigartige Stellung Luthers), 
Schriftsteller, Dichter und Denker, und zuletzt auf dem theoretischen 
Wege der die Sprache regelnden und befruchtenden Grammatiker, nament- 
lich des 17./18. Jahrhunderts. Schriftliche Wiedergabe lauft dem Wesen der 
Mundart zuwider, nicht nur in der Mundartdichtung, auch in wissenschaft- 
lichen Mundarttexten, sogar in den 40 Satzen Wenkers. 2) Die Schriftsprache 
ist allgemein- (wenn auch nicht allein-) giiltig, die Mundart hat nur lokale 
Bedeutung. Jene ist umfassender in grammatischen Formen und Wort- 
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schatz, diese innerhalb ihres Bereiches mannigfaltiger und an Ausdrucksmit- 
teln reicher, besonders in dem “‘Element, in welchem die Seele ihren Atem 
schépft,” im Gefiihlsleben. 3) Falsch ist die Vorstellung von der Schrift- 
sprache als etwas Kiinstlichem, nicht Eigenlebigem, gegeniiber der Mundart 
als etwas Natiirlichem. Es ist nicht der Gegensatz zwischen Kultur und 
Natur. Die Tendenz, die Schriftsprache zu einem Erzeugnis zweiten Grades 
herabzuwiirdigen, ist ein Erbstiick des 18./19. Jahrhunderts. Schottel sah 
in ihr ein rein theoretisches, grammatisches Destillat. Fiir Schleicher ist an 
seinem sprachlichen Stammbaum die Mundart ein bliihender Ast, ein 
naturgemiss hervorgesprosstes Reis. Osthoff prigt die Formel: Dort Frei- 
heit, hier Dressur. Mit Recht wendet sich Naumann gegen das verbrauchte 
Klischee von der Schriftsprache als einem aufgeputzten, kokettierenden 
Stadtfriulein gegeniiber dem gesunden, naiven, schlichten Landkind. Die 
Schriftsprache ist so eigenlebig wie die Mundart. Sie bringt von sich cus in 
der Mundart nicht vorgebildete Erscheinungen hervor (der Begriinder, 
Uberbringer, Verfertiger). Daran andert die bewusste und iiberlegte Arbeit 
der Grammatiker nichts. Natiirlich ist sie auf Dauer und Gemeingiitilgkeit 
angelegt und lasst die Einwirkung gelehrter Titigkeit iiber sich ergehen. 
Das alte Vorurteil gegen die Mundart als entartete, verderbte Schrift- 
sprache ist iberwunden; wir diirfen ihm kein neues gegen die Schriftsprache 
als- Erstarrung und Versteinerung der Mundart entgegensetzen. 4) Die 
Natiirlichkeit der Mundart besteht darin, dass sie keine Normierung 
(‘Sprache der andern”’) und keine Uberlieferung anerkennt. (Wogegen aber 
einzuwenden wire, dass der Mundartsprecher sich doch auch immer an das 
in der Mundart Ubliche und Hergebrachte hilt!). Sie wachst frei, insofern als 
sie sich nur von dem aller Sprache anhaftenden Instinkt leiten lasst, sich 
verstandlich zu machen. Der Schrift- und ihrer Schwester der Hoch- oder 
Biihnensprache kommt die Funktion eines Vorbildes zu und einer idealen 
Norm, nach der geschrieben und gesprochen werden soll. Pauls Vergleich 
mit einem Gesetzbuch ist nicht unzutreffend; dies ist nur fiir die Zeit und 
sein Giiltigkeitsgebiet unumstésslich. Auch die Norm besitzt eine gewisse 
Elastizitat und Ellbogenfreiheit. Unverinderlich ist keine Sprache, nicht 
einmal eine von einer Akademie geregelte. 5) Schriftsprache und Mundart 
kénnen sich als geschriebene und gesprochene Sprache in wesentlichen 
Punkten nie véllig treffen. Die unschitzbare Leistung der Schriftsprache 
ist die, dass sie die Sprache von der Dimension der Zeit in die Dimension des 
Raumes tibergefiihrt hat. Ist die Mundart in erster Linie fiirs Ohr bestimmt, 
so ist jene in erster Linie fiirs Auge geschaffen. Zu jener gehért der Hérer, 
der aus Begleitgebirden und Tonfall vieles entnehmen kann, was die Schrift 
auf Umwegen erreichen muss. Dafiir kann diese in Ruhe erwagen und 
braucht verwickelteren Bau nicht zu scheuen und kann iiberhaupt die Form 
pflegen. 6) Die Mundart gerait zunehmend unter den Einfluss der Schrift- 
sprache. Die Idee einer absoluten Reinheit der Mundart ist veraltet, seit- 
dem Schuchardt Max Miiller den Satz entgegenstellte, es gebe keine vdllig 
ungemischte Sprache; alle unsere Mundarten sind Mischsprachen und zwar 
der verwickeltsten Art, manche zu einem erheblichen Hundertsatz (Lessiak). 
Das liegt in dem Bediirfnis nach Ausgleich und dem Drang, wie jede 
Sprache Gemeinsprache zu sein. Das Prestige der beiden Korrelate sinkt 
oder steigt auf gegenseitige Kosten nach Perioden. Die Junggrammatiker 
haben der durch das “‘Phanomen Rousseau” (Karl Ettmayr) sehr gestie- 
genen Mundart auch zu wissenschaftlichen Ehren verholfen und die lebende 
Mundart zur Basis wissenschaftlicher Forschung gemacht. Die idealistische 
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Philologie mit Naumann, Vossler und Lerch driickt sie in eine zweite 
Klasse herab und macht sie zur Abnehmerin des gesunkenen Gutes der 
Kultursprache, die ihren unkontrollierten, primitiven Geist korrigiert. Jetzt 
heisst es, Kultursprache verbessert Volkssprache. Man vergesse aber nicht 
den Zusatz: Volkssprache bereichert Kultursprache! Die Dialektgeogra- 
phie, die nachhaltigste unter den modernen linguistischen Strémungen, 
neben der sich aber schon eine mehr volkskundliche, auf die Sprachinhalte 
hinzielende geltend macht, kénnte als Ziinglein an der Waage die Neigungen 
in ein schwebendes Gleichgewicht bringen, indem sie jede der beiden 
Sprachformen zur Erklirung der andern beniitzt. 

Der zweite Hauptteil des Buches behandelt das geschichtliche Ver- 
haltnis der Schriftsprache zu den Mundarten. Miillenhoffs Ansicht vom 
Bestehen einer tibermundartlichen althochdeutschen Gemeinsprache, einer 
Hofsprache der Karlinge, die sich tiber das Mittelhochdeutsche der Staufer 
hinweg ins Neuhochdeutsche der Luxemburger und Habsburger fortge- 
pflanzt hatte, ist langst erledigt. Henzen glaubt aber an des Bestehen einer 
Art karlingischer Hofsprache begrenzten Ausmasses: die héheren Beamten- 
kreise, in der Hauptsache frankische Gaugrafen, hatten sich wohl sprachlich 
von der niederen Bevélkerung abgehoben; sicher die Gelehrten am Hofe; 
und die Lehrer, die in der karlingischen klassischen Renaissance den Schii- 
lern das Lateinische beibringen mussten, hatten bestimmt mit der Zeit eine 
gewisse Routine im deutschen Ausdruck erlangt ; auch im Verkehr der Priester 
mit dem Volke habe wohl ein konventioneller Ton gewaltet; die Ménche 
der zahlreichen, weit verstreuten, aber nicht gegenseitig abgeschlossenen 
Benediktinerklister, grésstenteils dem Adel angehérig, durch Verwandt- 
schaft und Bekanntschaft verbunden, pflegten regen Austausch der lite- 
rarischen Erzeugnisse—aber woher dann die Klagen Notkers, dass er auf 
Grundlage seiner Ortsmundart bei der Verdeutschung der lateinischen 
Schriften, die er ein unerhértes Unterfangen nennt, geradezu von vorne 
anfangen miisse, wenn irgend etwas wie eine gemeinalthochdeutsche lite- 
rarische Uberlieferung vorhanden gewesen wire? Im besten Falle mag es 
mehrere althochdeutsche Literaturdialekte gegeben haben, die aus den 
Schreibtraditionen der verschiedenen Klosterschulen festzustellen wiren. 
Die Klagen iiber die Miihsale der Ubersetzungsversuche wiren unver- 
stindlich, wenn Hrabanus Maurus, Otfried und Walafrid Strabo eine 
literaturfahige Schreibsprache gekannt hatten. 

Der Streit itiber das Bestehen einer mittelhochdeutschen Gemeinsprache 
geht noch weiter. Henzen gibt eine klare Ubersicht iiber die Behandlung 
der Frage von Jacob Grimm und Lachmann, Paul, Braune, Behaghel, Hein- 
zel bis in die neueste Zeit, mit wohlabgewogenen Antworten auf die zahl- 
losen Teilfragen, und wendet sich sodann zu der Urkunden- und Kanzlei- 
sprache, wobei der Klarheit wegen schon in der Uberschrift dieses Teils die 
Mehrzahl gebraucht werden sollte. Der Hauptnachdruck dieser Aus- 
fiihrungen liegt, wie sich gebiihrt, auf dem Anteil, der der Prager Kanzlei 
Karls IV. bei der Entstehung unserer Schriftsprache zukommt, und der 
nach Burdachs Aufstellungen alles andere iiberschattet hatte. Nach Bur- 
dach kann keine Mundart ohne weiteres Schriftsprache werden und muss 
eine Schriftsprache wie die neuhochdeutsche héheren Bildungstendenzen 
entsprungen sein. Er wie seine Schule (besonders Beernt) glauben an eine 
héhere Umgangssprache am Prager Hof getragen von K6nig und Fiirsten, 
den Schreibstuben und Schulen; Prag wurde unter dem k®6niglich-kaiser- 
lichen Génner des Friihhumanismus eine Leuchte der Bildung. Uber- 
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trieben aber ist Burdachs These, dass nun diese Sprache von Prag nach 

Westen und Norden ausgestrahlt sei und die mitwirkende Sprachbildungs- 

kraft dieses Westens auf den Nullpunkt herabgedriickt habe; auch die 

Meinung, die nach verbreiteter Ansicht diirre und éde Kanzleisprache berge 

in ihren scheinbar starren Formeln und typischen Wendungen einen Gold- 

schatz poetischen Ausdrucks und lebendigster Anschaulichkeit, laisst sich 

nicht halten: ihre charakteristischen Ziige eignen sich nicht fiir eine weit- 

ausholende Schriftsprache, ihr Streben nach Genauigkeit fiihrt zu tiber- 

missigem Formelsegen, von der einfachen Zwillingsformel bis zu verwickel- 

ten Satzfiigungen, die manchmal eine ganze Urkunde in einen einzigen Satz 

presst, und ihr beschrankter Wortschatz hat oft Sonderbedeutungen. Hart 

bekimpft wird Burdachs Lehre von der Dialektgeographie, vorab von 
Frings und E. Schwarz: die Volkssprache hat die Kanzlei erobert, nicht um- 

gekehrt. Frings fasst die Forschung zusammen in seiner kleinen Schrift Die 
Grundlagen des Meissnischen Deutsch (siehe JEGP, xxxv1, 1937, S. 415-417, 

dort auch der Hinweis auf Hildebrands Grenzbotenaufsatz von 1860). 

Henzen sucht zu vermitteln: der ostsalische Sprachraum mit Verbindung 
von oberdeutschem und mitteldeutschem Vokalismus, ostfrinkischem 

Konsonantismus und Regelung von Ab- und Ausfall des mhd. schwachtoni- 
gen e ist als Mutterboden der neuen Entwicklung gesichert, der Einfluss 
Prags indes keineswegs ganz zu leugnen, das Ansehen von Hof- und Kanz- 
leisprache Karls IV. lediglich als politisch bedeutsam zu fassen, Karl war 
einer der gelehrtesten Fiirsten, Griinder der Universitat Prag und 31 Jahre 
lang Kaiser; auch ist die nhd. Sprache letzten Endes Kultur- und nicht ledig- 
lich Kolonistensprache. Nicht aber braucht man darum mit Burdach ihre 
Ausbreitung von Prag iiber Sachsen anzunehmen und dem Prager Humanis- 
mus so viel Gewicht beizulegen. Prag hat als Bildungsmittelpunkt in der 
Entwicklung des deutschen Geisteslebens nach Karl keine Rolle mehr ge- 
spielt, und der deutsche Humanismus hat ohnehin nur eine diinne Bildungs- 
schicht erfasst. Die Frage, ob die Prager oder die Meissner Kanzlei den 
Ausgangspunkt fiir die nhd. Schriftsprache bilde, kann nicht ohne weiteres 
gestellt werden: Das sprachliche, namentlich das orthographisch-lautliche 
Antlitz der Kanzleien hangt ab von der Zusammensetzung ihres Personals— 
nicht nur von dessen Herkunft; Anlage, Bildung, Reisen, Vorliebe sprechen 
mit, und auf den einheitlichen Lautstand einer Kanzlei kommt es nicht an, 
eine solche mag die Entwicklung einer Sprache weniger mitbestimmen als 
eine mit gemischtem Zustand. Niirnberg, mit Sachsen in enger wirtschaft- 
licher und kultureller Verbindung, bestimmt Meissen bis tief ins 16. Jahr- 
hundert hinein; die sachsische Kanzlei, der Luther zu folgen vorgibt, stand 
nicht under direktem Einfluss der béhmisch-luxemburgischen. Bedenklich 
sind Schliisse aus Ubereinstimmungen im Wortschatz, dieser ist d4usserst be- 
weglich, folgerichtig unterliegen den Einheitsbestrebungen nur Laut- und 
Formenstand, weniger Wort, Syntax and Stil. Wichtig ist auch, dass die 
Schriftsprache iiberhaupt nicht allein aus der Kanzlei hervorgeht. In den 
sichsischen Mittelpunkten Halle, Erfurt und Magdeburg finden wir um 
1350 ein verhaltnismassig ausgedehntes nicht kanzleimassiges Schrifttum, 
das als mittelstes dfttsch sich sehen lassen darf. Schriftsprache in alteren Sinn 
ist nicht immer Kanzleisprache, Schépfung der Schreibstube. 

Der strittigen Punkte iiber das Verhiltnis der Kanzleisprache(n) zu den 
Mundarten bleiben immer noch die Fiille; nicht einmal iiber eine Kernfrage 
wie die nach dem Verhialtnis der Kanzleien zur nhd. Diphthongierung ist 
man sich einig. Und ebensowenig iiber die Einfliisse der Prager Kanzlei auf 
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die habsburgische und umgekehrt. Wir wissen eben viel zu wenig iiber die 
Mundarten in friiherer Zeit. Klarer sehen wir heute die Stellung Luthers in 
der Entwicklung der nhd. Schriftsprache. Er steht im Brennpunkt der neu- 
eren Sprachentwicklung, die reformationsfreundlichen Grammatiker und 
Schriftsteller des 16. Jahrhunderts sahen in seiner Sprache geradezu eine 
Offenbarung des Heiligen Geistes, die Anhanger der alten Kirche bekaimpf- 
ten sie wie die Persénlichkeit Luthers selbst. Er ist nicht Schépfer und Er- 
finder der nhd. Schriftsprache, eher ihr Finder und Vermittler, nach Bur- 
dach sogar ein Nachziigler, denn die Einigung begann gut 150 Jahre vor ihm 
und wurde erst 200 Jahre nach ihm leidlich abgeschlossen. Damit reisst man 
noch kein Blattchen aus seinem Kranz. Sein Verdienst bleibt unbestreit- 
bar. Henzen fasst wie folgt zusammen: 1) Seine Hauptbedeutung liegt in der 
ungeheuren Zugkraft und Verbreitung seiner Schriften, besonders der Bibel- 
iibersetzung, durch die die zuniachst noch unreine sachsische Verkehrs- 
sprache vor das Auge des kleineren Lesers trat und eine unerschiitterliche 
Stellung im Zentrum des deutschen Sprachgebiets gewann. Die Lesefreudig- 
keit der Deutschen auch in der Vorreformationszeit, im Zeitalter der Erfin- 
dungen und Entdeckungen, wird vielfach gréblich unterschatzt; doch nahm 
sie in dem grossen Geisterkampf der Kirchenspaltung gewaltig zu. 2) Die 
von Luther verwendete Sprachform ist weder von vornherein mit der dama- 
ligen Stufe unserer Schriftsprache identisch, noch ist sie sich selbst im wei- 
teren Verlauf gleich geblieben. Die Abweichungen betreffen alle Gebiete 
der Grammatik, am deutlichsten die Rechtschreibung. Diese ist anfangs 
sehr willkiirlich, so noch in der Septemberbibel von 1522. Die Ubereinstim- 
mung der Sprache Luthers mit dem Neuhochdeutschen ist zum Teil das 
Verdienst seiner Drucker; in seiner zweiten Periode nimmt er selbst Schrei- 
bungen und Formen an, die die Druckkorrektoren friiher an seinen Manu- 
skripten geindert hatten. Auch steht er staindig unter der Einwirkung 
anderer sprachgewandter Persénlichkeiten, namentlich seiner Mitarbeiter. 
In manchem, z. B. der Einzahl der starken Priterita, den Mittelwértern 
ohne ge-, blieb er hinter der Entwicklung zuriick; mundartliche, besonders 
thiiringische Ziige, haften ihm auch noch spiter an. 

So ist auch seine Stelle vom “gemeinen Deutsch” nicht wértlich zu 
nehmen; sie will wohl nur besagen, dass er sich nicht einseitig an die kur- 
sichsische Kanzleisprache gehalten hat. Ohne Zweifel hat er in unerreichtem 
Masse den Entwicklungsgang der nhd. Schriftsprache beschleunigt. Die 
giinstigen Umstinde fiir positive Einheitsbestrebungen fallen unmittelbar 
vor ihn und ebnen ihm den Boden. Deutschland besass damals ein Dutzend 
gleichbedeutender fiihrender Stadte, der Buchdruck war erfunden, der wei- 
tere Ausgleich der Schriftdialekte musste kommen. 3) Aufbauend und 
schépferisch wie kaum ein anderer wirkte Luther durch Ausdruck und Stil, 
durch seine lebendige, gemeinverstindliche, wahrhaft volksmissige und fiir 
eine Hochsprache vorbildliche Ausdrucksweise. Hier konnten ihm die 
Druckkorrektoren nicht dreinreden. Die Schriftsprache war in ihren An- 
fangen meist amtlichen und geschiéftlichen Zwecken dienstbar gewesen; er 
beseelt sie mit der Volkssprache. Seine Bibeliibersetzung aus dem Urtext 
verfahrt humanistisch genau, seine Sprache aber ist ganz unhumanistisch. 
4) Luthers Sprache stellt wohl eine literarische Macht allerersten Ranges 
dar, die bis in die gehobene Sprache des 19. Jahrhunderts emporstrahlt; 
aber sie ist nicht einmal in ihrer eigenen Epoche die einzige sprachgestal- 
tende Kraft. Ihr unmittelbarer Einfluss darf nicht masslos iiberschatzt wer- 
den. Nicht die Bibel allein halt in der Folge die geistigen Interessen wach; 
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ihr unerhérter Aufschwung flaut allmahlich wieder ab. Das fiir die heutige 
Gestalt der Schriftsprache so wichtige 17. Jahrhundert sprach im Haupt- 
gebiet ihrer Entwicklung verhiltnismassig wenig von Luther. Man hért 
ihm gegeniiber dfters die Kanzleien, besonders die des Speyerer Reichskam- 
mergerichts riihmen. Erst im 18. Jahrhundert erfolgt eine Art Renaissance 
der Luthersprache durch die Originalgenies von Klopstock bis zum jungen 
Goethe. Dass um 1600 die Biichersprache der Katholiken wie der Protes- 
tanten die Sprache Luthers gewesen sei (Rudolf von Raumer), stimmt 
keineswegs. 

Im Zusammenhang mit dem Einfluss Luthers behandelt Henzen in einem 
besonders gelungenen Abschnitt die Druckersprachen; aufschlussreich ist die 
Feststellung, dass die Ausbildung einer gesonderten schweizerischen Schrift- 
sprache zeitweise an einem Faden hing und nur durch das Bestreben der 
Basler Drucker, ihren Erzeugnissen ein weiteres Absatzgebiet zu sichern, 
verhindert wurde. Hier stand neben Luther ein Zwingli, und geographisch 
wie politisch war die Schweiz um 1500 ein Sondergebiet, das so gut wie die 
Niederlande seiné Mundart zu einer Schriftsprache hatte entwickeln kén- 
nen. Gerade umgekehrt stand der Fall in Niederdeutschland, wo zwar die 
Sprache vom Hochdeutschen grundlegend abwich, wo aber die Reformation 
viel griindlicher durchgefiihrt wurde und Luther keinen ebenbiirtigen Geg- 
ner vorfand, sondern im Gegenteil durch die von Fiirsten und Stiadten 
begehrte Entsendung von Lehrern und Predigern nicht nur seiner Lehre, 
sondern ebensosehr der zwar schon laingst angebahnten, nunmehr aber im 
Sturmschritt, nicht wie in der Schweiz im Schneckengang sich ausbreitenden 
hochdeutschen Sprachform zu raschem Siege verhalf—zum Teil gegen sei- 
nen Willen, denn ihm musste gerade daran liegen, dass die Niederdeutschen 
die Bibel in ihrer eigenen Sprache lesen sollten; immerhin war es tréstlich 
fiir ihn, dass seine Sprache sowohl von den “‘Oberlandern” wie den ‘“‘Nieder- 
lindern” verstanden werden konnte. Den Ubergang zum Hochdeutschen 
brachten hauptsachlich zwei Faktoren zuweg: ein negativer, namlich die 
mangelnde Widerstandskraft des Mittelniederdeutschen als Schriftsprache, 
d. h. Mangel an einer geniigenden Anzahl schépferischer Geister und somit 
der Ausfall an gelehrter niederdeutscher Literatur in der kritischen Epoche; 
dies betraf besonders die Schule, wo zunichst Hochdeutsch neben nieder- 
deutscher Unterrichtssprache als Lehrfach erscheint, dann allmahlich ein 
Fach nach dem andern zum Hochdeutschen iibergeht, voran Chorgesang 
und Schreibunterricht, und in den héheren Schulen die Erlauterungen zu 
den Klassikern hochdeutsch werden. Niederdeutsch hielt sich am Langsten, 
wo man auf die “‘schlichten und einfaltigen Leute’’ Riicksicht nehmen muss- 
te, so auch in der Predigt auf dem Lande. Dass mit der Reformation das 
Niederdeutsche ins Stadium der Agonie eingetreten sei, ist iibertrieben. Ein 
positiver Faktor in der Ausbreitung des Hochdeutschen war natiirlich die 
Uberschwemmung des Landes mit Lutherschen Schriften sowie mit Lehrern 
und Predigern aus Mitteldeutschland. 

Wihrend nun die Randgebiete im Norden und Siiden sich sprachlich in 
der Zeit von Opitz bis Adelung mehr und mehr der Mitte angleichen, muss- 
te diese die zum gemeinen Deutsch gewordene Schriftsprache weiter aus- 
bauen. Neben der aus dem lebendigen Volkstum geschépften stofflichen 
Grundlage tritt der unentbehrliche formale Ausbau mehr in den Vorder- 
grund, grossenteils auf gelehrter Arbeit, sogar auf kiinstlichen Abmachun- 
gen beruhend. Immer wieder schimmert das Bestreben durch, selbst die 
willkiirlichen Regelungen letztlich einem auf der gesprochenen Sprache be- 
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rulbrenden lebendigen Sprachempfinden als oberster Richtschnur zu unter- 
werfen. Die Theoretiker miissen immer wieder herab zur Literatur im 
weitesten Sinne. Der positive grammatische Ausbau beginnt schon im 16, 
Jahrhundert infolge des praktischen Bediirfnisses; durch die Verdeutschung 
der Bibel entsteht die Notwendigkeit der Erlernung der Schriftsprache. 
‘“‘Sprachkenntnis ist Pflicht, nicht zur Bildung, sondern zum Heil.” Der 
Buchdruck erweckt eine gesunde Scheu vor individueller Schreibung. 
Darum sind die Grammatiken des 16. Jahrhunderts vorab Orthographien. 
Die eigentlichen Grammatiken der Zeit, bis zu Kromayers Deutscher Gram- 
matica, Weimar 1618, sind vorwiegend lateinisch geschrieben. 

Gleich darauf folgen die alteren Sprachgesellschaften, die die Sprache 
nicht nur von fremden Eindringlingen siubern, sondern auch in Rede und 
Schrift die bestmégliche Einigung erzielen wollen. Die hochdeutsche Biicher- 
sprache gilt ihnen in der Regel auch fiir die Rede, wenigstens fiir die 
héhere Umgangssprache der Gebildeten. Das Interesse riickt von den Pro- 
vinzialsprachen dem bevorrechteten Ostmitteldeutsch zu. Dies férdert 
Opitz’ Bemiihungen auf sprachlichem Gebiet wesentlich. Seine wichtigste 
Léistung ist nach Burdach die Regelung des tonschwachen e, das ausser im 
Hiatus erhalten bleiben soll. Seine eigenen Gedichte zeigen Ab- und Ausfall 
fast in denselben Grenzen wie heute. Poetik und Asthetik werden zu Richte- 
rinnen tiber die geschriebene Form statt der Volkssprache. Entschiedener 
als seine Vorginger wendet er sich gegen die Mundart in der Schriftsprache; 
die héhere Bildungssprache soll die Sprache der Dichtung sein. Ausser dem 
tonschwachen e festigt er ge- im Partizip, -nis gegen -nus, den Ausgleich 
im Prateritum (ich trieb, schnitt). 

Ein genialer Grammatiker, der wirklich richtig von falsch zu scheiden 
wusste, erstand dann in Justus Georg Schottelius, in der Fruchtbringenden 
Gesellschaft 1642 “der Suchende”’ genannt, ein Vorfahr von Jacob Grimm, 
da er zum erstenmal ernsthaft die Geschichte der deutschen Sprache als 
Grundlage grammatischer Forschung hinstellt. In seiner Teutschen Haubt- 
sprache 1663 vertritt er den Meissnern gegeniiber mit aller Schiarfe die 
Ansicht einer von den Mundarten grundsatzlich verschiedenen und durch 
die Grammatik geregelten Schriftsprache. Keine Mundart, auch nicht die 
Meissnische, kénne die “‘hochteutsche”’ Sprache sein; ‘‘die Meissner miissen 
nicht glauben, dass die reine teutsche Sprache ganz oder ihren Wurzeln nach 
einzig und allein auf ihrem Dialekte beruhe,” und diirfen sich nicht ein- 
bilden, ihrer Mundart halber Richter und Schlichter der hochdeutschen 
Sprache zu sein. Alle Mundarten haben ihren Wert und ihre Vorziige, aber 
die Schriftsprache steht iiber ihnen. Sie baut sich fiir ihn auf die frainkische 
Mundart auf, in der die Reichsakten aufgezeichnet seien und die dann auch 
in die kaiserliche, kurfiirstliche und andere Kanzleien iibergegangen sei. Zu 
erwahnen wire hier das herrliche Lob, das Schottel der deutschen Sprache 
spendet, ohne das man seinem Verdienste nicht véllig gerecht wird. 

Schottel hinterlasst bei seinen Nachfolgern starke Wirkung; auch Leib- 
niz fusst auf ihm, sowie die Grammatik des Berliner Rektors Johannes 
Bédiker (Grundsdtze der deutschen Sprache 1690), die als praktisches Lehr- 
buch erst durch Gottsched verdraingt wurde. Auch fiir Bédiker ist die nhd. 
Schriftsprache die eine Idealsprache; im Leben gibt es nur deutsche Spra- 
chen, Mundarten, in ihrem Bereiche nicht zu verachten, oder mehr oder 
minder mundartlich gefarbte Idiome, je nach dem Bildungsgrad des Spre- 
chenden. Schriftsprache ist ihm aber vor allem die Sprachform der gelehrten 
und guten Schriftsteller. Er verfahrt rein mechanisch, doch mit gliicklichen 
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praktischen Griffen. Manche seiner Festsetzungen gelten noch heute (Unter- 
schied von vor und fiir, Anhaltspunkte fiir Verwendung von -chen und 
-lein, Setzung der grossen Anfangsbuchstaben, Doppelschreibung der Kon- 
sonanz). Seine Hauptbedeutung aber ist die Lehre, das der Gebrauch 
Richter tiber Sprachrichtigkeit und -reinheit sein miisse, und die Gelehrten 
die mustergiiltige Sprache nicht machen, sondern nur den vorbildlichen 
Gebrauch feststellen und ihm zur Geltung verhelfen sollen—ein betricht- 
licher Schritt ins Moderne an der Schwelle des 18. Jahrhunderts! Im iibrigen 
kennzeichnet das 17. Jahrhundert die Geringschaétzung der Mundarten und 
der Mangel an Einsicht in den Universalcharakter der Schriftsprache. 
Praktisch unterstiitzte man die Vorherrschaft des Meissnischen in seiner 
literaturfaihigen Form; die Aussprache der Sachsen sollte der Schriftsprache 
am nichsten kommen. Die einflussreichsten Schriftsteller der Zeit wirkten 
auf sachsischem oder wenigstens ostmitteldeutschen Boden: Christian 
Weise, Christian Wolff, Gottsched. Mit diesem erreicht die schriftsprach- 
liche Bewegung ihren Héhepunkt. Seine Rolle wurde es zu entscheiden, das 
nicht Genehme auszuscheiden. Fiir ihn gilt es, die Idealsprache, die er um 
das Zentrum Obersachsen herumbaut, kriaftig vorwirts zu bringen. Seinen 
Kern der deutschen Sprachkunst verurteilt Lessing im 65. Literaturbrief 
iiberscharf auf Grund der Heinzeschen Angriffe. Gottsched will eine ganz 
mundartfreie eigentliche Kunstsprache schaffen; die Schweizer fochten fiir 
eine natiirlich poetische Sprache, die tiber grammatischen Regeln stehe und 
auch das Mundartliche nicht verschmahe; Gottsched geht nach franzési- 
schem Vorbild auf Mustergiiltigkeit aus; die Mundart findet héchstens 
Gnade, insofern sie zum Verstandnis der altdeutschen Sprache beitragen 
kann. Die Schweizer hatten die Dichter auf ihrer Seite, Gottsched die 
Pedanten. Man darf nicht allen Fortschritt in der Grammatik in den ersten 
Jahrzehnten des 18. Jahrhunderts Gottsched zuschreiben. Die Schriften, 
die sich mit der Sprache befassen, sie regeln, ordnen und bessern wollen, 
sind Legion. Der Kampf um eine deutsche Einheitssprache wird in diesem 
Zeitraum entschieden. Die Gegner ihrer Alleinherrschaft gaben sich aber 
noch keineswegs geschlagen; so geht der Benediktinerpater Augustin Dorn- 
bliith (die Freiburger Dissertation E. A. Bouckes hatte hier genannt werden 
sollen) den ‘‘Herren Sachsen” scharf zu Leibe und wehrt sich besonders 
gegen das lutherische e in Knabe, Name, Glaube u. dgl. Die Einsichtigen, 
auch Osterreichs, aber stellten sich mehr und mehr auf Seiten Gottscheds; 
in Wien dachte man sogar an seine Berufung. 

Gottscheds Forderung der Mustergiiltigkeit war ausserst dehnbar; in 
der zweiten Halfte des 18. Jahrhunderts gab es denn zahllose Kontroversen 
in den gebildeten Zeitschriften. Die Vorstellungen tiber das Wesen nament- 
lich der Schriftsprache waren dusserst verschwommen; man nannte sie die 
‘““Mundart der Gelehrten und Dichter,’ die “hochdeutsche Mundart,” die 
“reine Sprache.”” Die Mundarten werden entsprechend verachtet und ver- 
héhnt; den Schwaben wirft man vor, dass sie mit dem auch den Schweizern 
eigenen Nationalstolz es fiir eine Schande hielten, anders als der grobe 
Bauer zu sprechen. Und doch fallt gerade in diese Zeit der Anfang gelehrter 
Beschaftigung mit der Mundart: das Interesse an ihr wird durch die Kontro- 
versen geweckt und man beginnt die Sammlung von Mundartwértern, 
Idiotiken, Vorliufern der spiteren Mundartwérterbiicher. Die Schaffung 
eines Helvetischen Idiotikons ist einer der ersten Wiinsche der Berner und 
Basler Deutschen Gesellschaft. Im Zorn hatte Bodmer sogar die Erhebung 
der Schweizer Mundart zum Rang einer Schriftsprache gefordert. 
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Im Reim herrscht noch allerlei Schwanken. Christian Weise rit dem, 
der sein Licht in ganz Deutschland leuchten lassen wolle, auf Reime be- 
dacht zu sein, die sich an allen Orten als rein bewahrten—eine geradezu 
unmdgliche Forderung. Wir sehen Dichter, die offen reimen, wie ihnen der 
Schnabel gewachsen ist, und andere in ohnmichtigem Streben nach Verein- 
heitlichung. In diesem Zusammenhange verweise ich auf die auch heute 
noch lesenswerten Bemerkungen G. A. Biirgers in seiner “Rechenschaft 
iiber die Verinderungen in der Nachtfeier der Venus.” 

Die ganze gemeinsprachliche Leistung des Aufklirungszeitalters gegen 
Ende des Jahrhunderts vereinigt sich in dem Pommer Johann Christoph 
Adelung, den Henzen ‘‘wenigstens in gewisser Beziehung den bedeutendsten 
Sprachforscher des Jahrhunderts” nennt. Verniinftelnder Kritiker und kein 
origineller Kopf, war er doch wie wenige dem Tatsichlichen zugewendet 
und niitzte die Fortschritte des ihn tiberschattenden Gottsched weidlich 
aus; seine Beobachtungen, sagt er selbst, seien schon von andern gemacht, 
aber noch von keinem praktisch angewendet worden. So sucht er die Griinde 
anzugeben, warum man in grammatischer Hinsicht etwas tun oder lassen 
miisse. Sein Ideal, wie das Gottscheds, ist Sachsen, weil hier der mittlere 
Dialekt liege, der ‘‘zwischen der stolzen, rauhen, weitschweifigen, mit lauter 
eingebildeten Nachdriicken iiberladenen Sprache des hauchenden und 
zischenden Oberdeutschen und der gar zu weichen, schliipfrigen und kurzen 
Sprache der Niedersachsen” die Mitte halt. Seine Schriften sind voller 
Widerspriiche, besonders in der Wertung der Mundarten und sogar der 
Schriftsprache selbst. Richter ist ihm nicht der Sprachgebrauch: nicht der 
Schriftsteller, sondern der Geschmack macht die Schriftsprache—ist dieser 
aber der allgemeine oder der der sichsischen héheren Gesellschaft? Wir 
lacheln heute iiber seine herrischen Urteile, z. B. seine Verdammung des 
Wortes Kopfweh als unedel: Hauptschmerzen miisse es heissen (die Haupt- 
schmerzen kénnen ganz wo anders liegen, z. B. in den Hiihneraugen). Und 
doch holten sich sogar Goethe und Schiller aus Adelung in Zweifelsfillen 
Rat. Freilich fasst Schiller die Auflehnung gegen den Hochmut der Meissner 
zusammen in dem késtlichen Zweizeiler iiber die Elbe (in den ‘‘Fliissen’’); 
“Alle ihr andern, ihr sprecht nur ein Kauderwelsch; unter den Fliissen 
Deutschlands rede nur ich, und auch in Meissen nur, Deutsch!” 

Besitzen wir nun nach jahrhundertelangem Ringen eine véllig ausge- 
gorene Schriftsprache? Nur wenn wir sie mehr mit liebenden statt kritischen 
Augen ansehen! Sie ist auch heute nicht einheitlich, sondern nach Bediirf- 
nissen, Absichten und Gegenden gegliedert, wie die gesprochene Sprache. 
Auch die klassischen Schriftsteller lassen die feineren seelischen Abschat- 
tungen ihres Volksschlags durchschimmern und wenden die Schriftsprache 
in ihrem formal-grammatischen Bau verschieden an. Der Schriftsteller 
braucht provinzielle Sprachziige zum Teil unbewusst, so wie ein eifriger, auf 
alle deutschen Gebiete eingeiibter Romanleser sie entweder nicht merkt 
oder nicht mehrdarauf achtet. Nicht immer ist esabsichtliche Stileinstellung, 
wenn ein siiddeutscher Schriftsteller schreibt ‘‘ich habe gelesen, man hat 
mir gesagt, sie ist heute morgen zur Kirche gegangen” statt des korrekteren 
“ich las, man sagte mir, sie ging heute morgen in die Kirche”’—wo liegt da 
das ‘“‘Korrektere’’? Ob Henzen hier Oskar Weise (dem zusammen mit Adolf 
Socin das Buch gewidmet ist) zum Muster genommen hat, der auch in 
solchen Fallen die einfache Vergangenheitsform verlangt? Es ist im Deut- 
schen doch zweifellos richtig, Einzeltatsachen im Perfekt zu geben; das 
Prateritum gebiihrt der fortlaufenden Erzihlung. Nord und Siid brauchen 
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verschiedene Worter im gleichen Sinn: dem norddeutschen Jungen schmeckt 
die Sahne schén, dem siiddeutschen Buben der Rahm gut; dieser stellt auf 
den Tisch, was auf dem Boden gelegen ist, jener setzt darauf, was an der 
Erde gelegen hat, usw.; vgl. hierzu besonders Paul Kretschmer, Wortgeo- 
graphie der hochdeutschen Umgangss prache, Gottingen, 1918, und JEGP, xxi 
(1924), S. 422 ff. Man beachte, dass solche Worter nur fiir den Leser oder 
Hoérer Synonyme sind; der Sprechende macht, wo immer zwei oder mehr 
fiir dasselbe Ding im Umlauf sind, sehr schnell einen Unterschied: dem 
Sachsen ist Rahm “das Oberste vom Obers’’ (wie der Osterreicher sagen 
wiirde), die Sahne die etwas diinnere Schicht darunter. Wie der Reichtum 
deutscher Zunge samt dem Palast- und dem Gassendeutsch das Werden 
der Gemeinsprache michtig geférdert hat, zeigt treffend Arno Schirokauer 
am Worterbuch des Dasypodius von 1535 ff. (GR, xvur. 1943, S. 286 ff.). Ich 
bleibe bei meiner Behauptung, dass es in keiner lebenden Sprache Wo6rter 
von vollig gleicher Bedeutung geben kann—sobald sich fiir denselben Be- 
griff ein weiteres Wort einstellt, verschiebt sich im Handumdrehen das 
ganze Wortfeld, und Nebensinn und Gefiihlswert bringen Abschattungen 
hervor. 

Lautstand und Flexionsformen, Knochengeriist und Gefiss- und Ner- 
vensystem der Sprache, bleiben innerhalb jiingerer Zeitabschnitte unbeein- 
flusst und sind auf jeder Buchseite dutzendweise gesichert; Wortschatz und 
Wortbildung, Satzbau und Stil, Fleisch und Blut der Sprache, werden fort- 
wahrend aus den verschiedenen Mundarten gespeist, und hier kann man 
einen neueren Dichter auf Grund seiner Sprachziige einer bestimmten Ge- 
gend zuweisen. Es gilt fiir Goethe und Schiller so gut wie fiir den Natura- 
lismus. Henzen zeigt dies an einer langen Reihe von Schriftstellern, von 
Gottsched und den Schweizern, Herder, Lessing, Wieland, Goethe und 
Schiller (fiir diesen verweise ich auf meinen Aufsatz “Schiller’s Attitude 
toward Linguistic Problems,’ JEGP, x1v, 1915; befremdlich finde ich 
Henzens Bemerkung [S. 137] iiber das Mundartliche in Kabale und Liebe, 
z. B. die Sprache der alten Millerin, die doch ganz offensichtlich von der 
Alltagsrede genommen ist und das ungebildete Weib trefflich charakteri- 
siert; Zu Goethes “‘Keine Luft von keiner Seite” vgl. VuW, xm, Anm. 1). 
Die Liste fahrt weiter mit Johann Peter Hebel, dessen Schdtzkastlein schrift- 
sprachliches Gewand trigt, wiahrend Satzbau und Wendungen bis ins Mark 
hinein mundartlich sind,—‘“‘ein extremer Fall’? meint Henzen; Socin ist hier 
des Lobes voll und stellt das Schatzkistlein gleich neben Grimms Marchen 
als Muster edelsten volkstiimlichen Stils. Ausgezeichnet ist die Darstellung 
des Mundartlichen bei Gottfried Keller und Jeremias Gotthelf; nicht gut 
kommen Berthold Auerbach, Hansjakob, Ganghofer und Rosegger weg (ich 
selbst finde bei Hansjakob nicht das Geringste, was nicht vor einem strengen 
Gericht von Kinzigtaler Mundartsprechern bestinde!). Beim Naturalismus 
unterschreibt Henzen Wunderlichs Urteil, “dass die neueren Dramatiker 
mit der Sprechweise ihrer Charaktere der Wirklichkeit nahergekommen 
sind als mit den Charakteren selbst.” 

Nach den Schriftstellern priift Henzen die Einstellung der Sprach- 
forscher des 19. Jahrhunderts. Grimms Deutsche Grammatik, in Wahrheit 
eine germanische Sprachgeschichte, ist natiirlich keine Sprachlehre in Sinne 
Adelungs—hiatte Grillparzer je einen Blick in das Werk getan, so hatte er 
in seinen Stachelversen auf Anastasius Griins Preisgedicht auf Jacob Grimm 
nicht schreiben kénnen ‘“‘statt vom Grammatiker den Stil zu lernen, be- 
wunderst du, hallo! den Freiheitsmann.”’ Grimm steht im allgemeinen den 
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Mundarten ablehnend gegeniiber; sie sind ihm der altere Sprachgebrauch 
schlechthin, vor allem natiirlich, doch in ihrer Roheit wenig geeignet, zur 
Vervollstandigung der Schriftsprache herangezogen zu werden; die Schrift- 
sprache kénne aus den Mundarten nur nach Ausgleich ihres Abstandes im 
Laut schépfen, womit freilich auch ein Teil ihrer Anmut verloren gehe; am 
besten kommen bei ihm die schwabischen und schweizerischen Mundarten 
weg; der Untergang des niederdeutschen Schriftdialekts sei nicht zu be- 
klagen. Umgekehrt seien die Mundarten der Schriftsprache verpflichtet; 
diese halte die Mundarten zusammen, die sonst ins Unendliche zu zersplit- 
tern und sich zu verwirren Gefahr liefen. Zweck und Unterschied der beiden 
Sprachformen sowie Inhalt ihrer Mittelstufen sind bei Grimm mit in- 
tuitiver Kraft erschlossen; aber betreffs des Wesens der Mundarten und 
ihrer Entwicklung haftet seiner Anschauung nach ein Beigeschmack von 
der verderbten Sprache wie bei Gottsched und Adelung an. 

Ganz anders Wilhelm von Humboldt: die Sprache ist ein lebendiger 
Organismus, die Mundart steht mit der Schriftsprache theoretisch gleich. 
Die schépferische Gestaltung der Sprache fallt den Schriftstellern zu, aber 
sie schépfen aus dem Born des Volksgeistes, und eine kreislaufende Stré- 
mung rollt vom Volk zum Schriftsteller und zuriick: Schriftsprache und 
Mundart stellen unzertrennliche Komponenten dar, in denen der Geist 
eines Volkes in Erscheinung tritt. 

Als erster hebt Grimm gegeniiber Rudolf v. Raumer das Recht der 
gesprochenen Sprache auf wissenschaftliche Beachtung hervor; die Lautver- 
schiebung sei an der gesprochenen Sprache zu behandeln, wenn sie nicht 
lediglich ein Buchstabenwechsel werden solle. Die Wiirde der Schriftsprache 
gegen verletzende Zufliisse der Volkssprache will Wilhelm Wackernagel 
aingstlich wahren. Fiir Scherer und seine Schule ist die Geschichte der 
Sprache in gewissem Grade die Geschichte und Grésse des Volkes selbst; 
die Gemeinsprache ein Mikrokosmos simtlicher Dialekte, noch mehr aber 
ein Abbild des Volkstums, ein Band der Nation wie ein Charakteristikum 
der Nationalitat. Die hohe Auffassung der nhd. Gemeinsprache fand wei- 
testen Widerhall. Schleicher betonte den hohen Wert der Mundarten fiir 
die Erforschung der Schriftsprache und stellt ihre Verachtung als Mangel 
an Bildung hin. Im letzten Viertel des 19. Jahrhunderts tritt mit einem Ruck 
die Mundart als wissenschaftliches Objekt in den Vordergrund. Die Jung- 
grammatiker verfechten den Satz, dass allein der Mundart eine lautgesetz- 
liche Entwicklung zukomme, und belegen ihn durch peinlich genaue Un- 
tersuchungen. Das Jahr 1876 bildet den Beginn einer neuen Linguistik: 
Edward Sievers’ Lautphysiologie, Jost Wintelers Arbeit iiber Die Kerenzer 
Mundart des Kantons Glarus (Leipzig 1876), Georg Wenkers sozial bedingte 
Dialektegeographie, die Leskiens Dogma an den Mundarten erproben will. 
Ein gutes halbes Jahrhundert arbeitet unablissig an diesen Fragen; die 
Schriftsprache wartet indessen im Hintergrund, bis der Boden geebnet ist 
zu klarer Einsicht in das Verhiltnis der beiden Sprachformen. Es zeigt sich 
nun einmal, dass der Sprachgebrauch, die Mutter der Gemeinsprache, in 
der Schriftsprache zur hochsprachlichen Norm emporsteigt, gerade weil die 
schriftliche Fixierung lautphysiologischer Genauigkeit ermangelt. Sodann 
lasst sich am Sprachatlas und den durch ihn veranlassten Arbeiten erken- 
nen, wie und wie weit Schriftsprache und Mundarten ineinander tibergehen. 
Und endlich wird damit eine andere Auslegung des raum- und zeitgebun- 
denen Sprachwandels méglich: Abwanderung von Sprachgut aus der ‘‘Kul- 
tursprache” héherer Volksschichten in die unteren, die mit dem Aufbau 
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der Gemeinsprache aus der Volksmundart erst den fortwahrenden Kreislauf 
ewig wechselnder Beziehungen herstellt. 

Im zweiten Hauptstiick (III) untersucht Henzen das jetzige und jewei- 
lige Verhaltnis der Mundarten zur Schriftsprache. Bei allem Sprachwandel 
geht es nach zwei entgegengesetzten Richtungen: Einheitlichkeit (fiir die 
Schriftsprache wesentlich) und Vielgestaltigkeit (fiir die Mundarten cha- 
rakteristisch) ; die Schriftsprache ist die gemeingiiltige, die Mundart die frei- 
wachsende, nicht einer absichtlichen Normierung zustrebende Sprachform. 
Triebkrafte und Bedingungen sind nicht immer auseinanderzuhalten, da 
sie beide an allen sprachlichen Vorgiingen beteiligt sind, und diese fussen 
letzten Endes auf seelischen Motiven. Als lehrreiches Beispiel des Zusam- 
menwirkens psychischer und physiologischer Faktoren beim Sprachwandel 
wihlt Henzen die in den germanischen Dialekten immer wiederkehrende 
Erscheinung des Wandels von langem a zu langem o (iibrigens werden alle 
langen geschlossenen Vokale gerne héher) ; damit zusammen hingt die Nei- 
gung, die alten o-Laute von den neuen zu differenzieren. Primiar handelt 
es sich dabei um die allmiahliche Verschiebung des Bewegungsgefiihls. Die 
Verschiebung muss letztlich einer psychischen Kraft entspringen, ob wir sie 
formulieren kénnen oder nicht. Man sagt nun ahnungslos Rot, indem man 
Rat zu sprechen glaubt. Einem psychologischen Vorgang entspringen 
Kreuzungen und Kompromissformen (Abschnitt plus Absatz wird zu Absitz 
oder Abschnitz). Solches Versprechen, Verhéren und Verlesen wird meist 
gleich wieder korrigiert, unter giinstigen Umstainden aber kann es sich fest- 
setzen. Bei Sprachanderungen, die lediglich einer physiologischen Ursache 
zu entspringen scheinen, ist die seelische Seite des Vorgangs unserer Kon- 
trolle entschwunden. Sie mégen einem besonderen Verhalten (nicht einer 
Sonderbeschaffenheit!) der Sprachwerkzeuge entstammen. So diirfte nach 
Frings die Gutturalisierung von auslautendem n, nd, t im Kélner Gebiet 
auf einer altrheinischen Artikulationsgewohnheit beruhen, die auf dlteste 
germanisch-romanische Mischung und Schichtung zuriickgeht. Solchen Nei- 
gungen ist wohl die namentlich in Oberdeutschland weitverbreitete Nise- 
lung von Vokalen—nicht nur in der Umgebung eines (friiheren) Nasals— 
zuzuschreiben. Auf physiologischen Neigungen mag auch wenigstens teil- 
weise die Diphthongierung beruhen, die in Niederdeutschland sehr stark 
sein soll. Eine schon alte Auffassung sieht in der Bequemlichkeit die wich- 
tigste Triebfeder des Sprachwandels; schwer sprechbare Laute und Laut- 
gruppen werden leichter sprechbar durch Lautausstossung, Lauteinschub, 
Lautangleichung. Hier liegt nach neuerer Auffassung ein Zweck vor, den 
Wundt, Paul, Delbriick im Sprachwandel bestreiten; Zweckmissigkeit 
braucht aber keineswegs Zweckbewusstsein zu sein, wenn sich auch die 
Vorginge von z. B. 4 zu 6 unbewusst vollziehen. Individuelle Schépfung 
eines Vorgangs und sein Auftreten als umfassender Sprachwandel sind aus- 
einanderzuhalten. Ist der Wandel von 4 zu 6 in seinem Ursprung auch 
nicht teleologisch, so dies doch die Weiterbewegung: das neue 6 reizt den 
Nachahmungstrieb oder wird als Mehrwert der Sprachgeltung empfunden. 
An der Grenze durchlauft man nicht mehr alle Zwischenstufen von 4 zu 6 
nicht mehr die Laute werden gewandelt, sondern die neuen Laute in War- 
tern iibernommen (Maurer); bei der Ubernahme liegt ein Grund, somit ein 
Zweck vor. Schliesslich gehért hierher alles, was sich unter der Wirkung der 
Analogie vollzieht, durch die nach Vossler u.a. alle sprachliche Entwicklung 
bedingt ist. Dahin gehért z. B. die Entrundung von 4, ii, eu; bei Restitution 
werden etymologisches e, i, ei mit erfasst und gerundet. Ein ergétzliches 
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Beispiel finde ich in Anzengrubers Stiick Alte Wiener: zwei Liebesleute 
geraten in Streit, das Madchen nennt den Burschen Meun Horr und rundet 
jeden Frontvokal, der Bursch desgleichen, der Bruder des Midchens ver- 
steht zuerst kein Wort, dann schligt er sich lachend auf die Knie: “‘Jessas, 
jessas, jetzt reden’s no hochdeitsch!” 

Nicht zu erkliren vermégen Analogie und Bequemlichkeitstrieb dic 
Dehnung und Kiirzung der Stammsilbenvokale; der Anstoss geht hier nicht 
vom Sprechenden, sondern von der Sprache selbst aus, genauer von den 
Betonungsverhiltnissen. Der Akzent ist eine interne, in der oder jener 
Mundart liegende und auf ihre Gestalt wirkende Kraft. Lessiak tritt fiir die 
schépferische Eigenkraft des sprachlichen Organismus (die konstitutiven 
Faktoren) ein und verteidigt sie gegen die, die allen Sprachwandel als Folge 
von sozialer und politischer Bewegung, von Vélkermischung und Grenz- 
verschiebung darstellen méchten—werden die beiden Richtungen sich je 
vereinigen kénnen? 

Nach Paul geht aller Sprachwandel vom Individuum aus. Alle Sprach- 
ainderungen werden von einzelnen gebildet und vollziehen sich von Indi- 
viduum zu Individuum. Ihr Dasein in der Sprache ist aber nur dank dem 
gemeinschaftlichen Verkehr der einzelnen méglich. Im Grunde ist das Prob- 
lem des Sprachwandels eben doch sozialer Natur. Ohne gegenseitige Be- 
einflussung kann aus individueller Sprachanderung oder Neigung dazu kein 
Sprachwandel werden. Ohne Gesellschaft keine Nasalierung, kein Ubergang 
von 4 zu 6, keine dauernden Kompromissbildungen; ohne Gesellschaft keine 
Sprache. Diese ist nichts als der Niederschlag der soziabeln Natur des 
Menschen (Aristoteles). Traigerin von Sprachziigen und darum auch von 
Sprachwandel ist einzig eine Gemeinschaft von sprechenden Individuen, 
geformt durch historisch-politische Einheit, durch konfessionelle, geistige, 
wirtschaftliche, gesellschaftliche Krafte, Altersgleichheit, bisweilen auch 
durch geographische Schranken. Eine Gemeinschaft von Individuen (eine 
Gesellschaft) ist ““etwas anderes als die blosse Summe der Individuen, aus 
denen sie besteht”’ (Levy-Bruhl). Neben den individuellen Entstehungsur- 
sachen stehen die raum- und sozialgebundenen, deren Tragweite vollends 
durch die Dialektgeographie aufgedeckt worden ist. 

Begiinstigt werden Sprachinderungen erstens durch das verschiedene 
Verhalten der alteren und jiingeren Generation. Diese ist fremden Einfliis- 
sen starker ausgesetzt und neigt mehr zur Aufnahme fremden Sprachguts. 
Die Neuerungen bewegen sich meist nach der Schriftsprache oder michti- 
geren Nachbarmundarten zu. Die meisten mundartlichen Anderungen sind 
Importware, keine Selbstschépfung. (Irgendwo aber miissen doch die 
Anderungen entstanden sein, oder solien alle méglichen Mundarten ledig- 
lich passiv, nicht auch aktiv an dem Sprachwandel beteiligt sein?). Die 
wenigsten Neuerscheinungen sind auf dem Boden selbst entstanden, wo sie 
herrschen. Zunichst kommen neben den alten Formen neue auf, neben 
denen jene noch eine Zeitlang ihr Dasein fristen. Die Kinder bringen Schrift- 
sprachliches aus der Schule, die jungen Leute Hoch- und Fremdsprachliches 
aus der Stadt, aus Dienststellen. Mit neuen Gegenstinden und Begriffen 
nisten sich schrift- und fremdsprachliche Bezeichnungen ein. Vieles kommt 
unter dem Einfluss tonangebender Persénlichkeiten (Pfarrer, Arzt, Ver- 
wandte aus der Stadt). Die Alten hingen am lieben Alten; bei ihnen er- 
kundigt man sich nach austerbenden Redensarten. Am auffallendsten sind 
die Unterschiede in abgelegenen Dérfern von Gebieten, wo die Mundart 
noch die allgemeine Verkehrssprache bildet. In verkehrsreichen Gegenden 
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ist viel bedeutender der Unterschied zwischen den einzelnenVolksschichten 
einer Ortschaft. 

Schaffen natiirliche, konfessionelle, politische oder andere Momente die 
stirksten Mundartgrenzen? Die Trennungskraft bedeutender Naturschran- 
ken hat man oft iiberschitzt; Gauchats Beobachtung, dass selbst der Mont- 
blanc keine Sprachscheide schaffe, darf aber nicht verallgemeinert werden; 
die Mundarten dies- und jenseits von hohen Gebirgspissen kénnen nach 
Jahrhunderten weit voneinander abweichen. Auch schreiben unverwiist- 
liche naturgegebene Verhiltnisse den territorialen Gebilden weithin Lebens- 
raum und Entwicklungsrichtung vor, da sie die Vermischung mit der Nach- 
barschaft erschweren oder verhindern. Einschneidender sind konfessionelle 
Schranken, da sie an tieferliegende Lebens- und Verkehrsnerven riihren. 
Als wichtigste Mundartscheiden riicken seit der Jahrhundertwende durch 
die Forschungen Karl Haags und Ferdinand Wredes die _historisch- 
politischen Grenzen in den Vordergrund. Von den Verkehrseinheiten und 
Schranken, die die Territorien vom 14.-18. Jahrhundert geschaffen haben, 
macht man sich heute nur schwer eine Vorstellung. Sogar in der Schweiz 
verlaufen die Mundartgrenzen nicht so sehr nach den heutigen Kantons- 
grenzen als nach friiheren. Natiirlich handelt es sich nicht um strenge Gren- 
zen, sondern um Grenzgiirtel, “‘Vibrationsgebiete,” die sich jenachdem als 
charakteristische Saum- oder gar Ubergangslandschaften entpuppen. Da- 
zwischen liegen, namentlich um wichtigere Kulturzentren herum, verhilt- 
nismassig mundartgrenzenfreie Gebiete, die Kernlandschaften Haags. Sie 
weiten sich aus zu Sprachriumen, dem Kélner, Pfalzer, Miinchener, die 
uns Frings und andere Wredeschiiler erschlossen haben. 

Es gibt Mundarten wie Mundartgrenzen 1., 2., 3. Grades. Alles richtet 
sich nach der Verkehrskraft einer Gegend. Konfessionelle Grenzen gehen auf 
weite Strecken mit den politischen zusammen, da die Annahme der Religion 
gewohnlich von der Landesregierung abbing. Breiten Strémen wie Rhein 
und Donau kommt eher einigende als trennende Macht zu; zahlreiche 
Mundartziige gehen kreuz und quer iiber Ober- wie Niederrhein. Die Ver- 
hiltnisse im deutschen Mutterland sind grundverschieden von denen im 
dstlichen Kolonisationsgebiet mit seinen Grossflachen ohne Kulturprovin- 
zen. 

Der nachste Abschnitt iiber die Einwirkung der héheren Sprache auf die 
Mundart bringt auch die Mundartdichtung. Fiir friihere Perioden lasst sich 
wegen unserer Unkenntnis der Mundart deren Verhiltnis in der Dichtung 
zur Schriftsprache nicht genau feststellen; doch ist einzelnes klar ersicht- 
lich, z. B. dass das, was im Luzerner Passionsspiel von 1571 als Mundart 
gilt, in Wirklichkeit mehr Schriftdialekt ist. Bei der heutigen Mundartdich- 
tung lasst sich beweisen, dass sie nicht ohne weiteres aufgeschriebene Mun- 
dart ist. Die Schwierigkeit beginnt mit der schreibfihigen Formulierung 
der Mundart. Es gibt ganz wenige Meisterer der Mundart. Alle Mundart- 
dichter sind ans Schreiben gew6éhnt, und sehr viele denken schriftsprachlich. 
Schon die Verwendung der schriftsprachlichen Zeichen fiir Mundartschrei- 
ber ist ein arger Missstand. Manche Mundartgedichte und -geschichten 
bestehen aus schriftsprachlichen Saitzen mit mundartlicher Lautung, sind 
wirklichkeitsferne Papiermundarten. Kennzeichnend ist Klaus Groths Be- 
kenntnis tiber seinen Werdegang. Gottfried Keller will nichts von Mundart- 
dichtung wissen und macht sich anheischig, jede Seite Fritz Reuters ohne 
allen Verlust schriftdeutsch wiederzugeben. (Doch behaupten gediegene 
Kenner Reuters, dass der hochdeutsche Reuter geradezu eine Verfalschung 
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des Originals sei!). Der feiner Empfindende fiihlt Schriftsprachliches in der 
Mundart sofort als einen Fremdkérper. Der Dialekt von Gerhart Haupt- 
manns Webern ist Gebirgsschlesisch mit Altenburger Einschlag, doch auch 
schon in der ersten Fassung ungleichmissig und leicht verdiinnt. Voss hatte 
seinen beiden Idyllen, wie er selbst hervorhebt, eine iiber den Einzelmund- 
arten stehende Sprachform verliehen. Bei Hebel sind eine Anzahl un- 
mundartlicher Ausdriicke zu verzeichnen (und iiberhaupt schrieb Hebel ein 
Sanskrit des Markgrifler Dialekts und nicht das Prakrit von Hausen im 
Wiesental). Kenner niederdeutscher Sprache sind betreffs der literarischen 
Bedeutung wie der Sprache Klaus Groths sehr geteilter Meinung. Immerhin 
bleibt Groth im Norden der Anreger wie sein Vorbild Hebel im Siiden, bis 
er durch Reuter iiberschattet wird, der weder unverfilschte Mundart 
idealisieren will wie Groth noch eine altere zum Leben erwecken wie Voss, 
sondern die Mischsprache seiner stadtischen Kreise hinwirft. Onkel Briasigs 
Missingsch ist bodenstindig und gerade dadurch echt, dass er sich stindig 
bemiiht, nicht Missingsch, sondern Hochdeutsch zu reden. 

Mundart als Sprache der Dichtung ist nicht leichter als Schriftsprache, 
und ihre Verwendung ist an sich nicht verdienstlich, besonders wenn es 
nicht geht, ohne ihr Gewalt anzutun. Auch iiber den Bereich ihrer Berech- 
tigung in der Literatur ist man sich nicht einig—soll man ihr ein unbe- 
schrinktes Gebiet zuerkennen oder sie auf heimatliche und alltagliche Stoffe 
beschrinken? Schwerlich gehért sie dem Drama, vorab dem historischen; 
eher dem Roman, wo das Wort nicht leibhaft konkret vor dem Leser tritt. 
Die Achillesferse der Mundartdichtung ist die Lyrik (H. Fischer). Gewisse 
literarische Techniken eignen sich gar nicht fiir die Mundart; ganz aus- 
serhalb ihrer Sphire liegt die raffinierte Seelenanalyse des neueren Romans 
oder Dramas. Am besten eignet sie sich fiir die schlichte, ruhige oder frisch 
bewegte Erzahlung und Schilderung aus dem landlichen Gesichtskreis. Es 
kommt vorab darauf an, ob so gedacht und gesprochen werden kann wie der 
Dichter schreibt, ohne den Ton echter Mundart gréblich zu verletzen. 
Einige Schriftsteller leisten sich aus Unkenntnis oder Unverfrorenheit 
mundartliche Ungeheuerlichkeiten, schreiben einen Mischmasch von 
Schwabisch und Bayrisch und nennen ihn Schwizerdiitsch. Da war Theodor 
Storm nachahmenswert: das Schwiabisch seiner Novelle ‘““Es waren zwei 
K6nigskinder”’ ist einwandfrei, ebenso—meistens—das Bayrisch im Pole 
Poppenspiler—ob er sich die betreffenden Teile von Kennern hat durchse- 
hen lassen? Zum selben Schluss wie bei der Mundartdichtung gelangen wir 
auch in der Regel bei der in Reden und Vortriigen gesprochenen Mundart; 
Henzen fiihrt als abschreckendes Beispiel aus einem Radiovortrag den Satz 
an: “‘Indem der Fachmann durch rasches Eingreifen einer endgiiltigen Zer- 
setzung der Fruchtknoten vorbeugt, kénnen dem Landmann derartige iible 
Erfahrungen erspart werden,” in schweizerischer Lautung gegeben, aber 
zu 95% Schriftdeutsch! Geschrieben ohne ihn zu héren, ohne das Ohrbild 
(Arno Holz), ist er ein Unding. Vortrage dieser Art im Dialekt wollen die 
Mundart in ihrer gefahrdeten Lage stiitzen, beschleunigen aber nur ihre 
Verfilzung und Zersetzung. 

Heimlicher und heimtiickischer verlauft das Einsickern schriftsprach- 
lichen Gutes in die alltaégliche Mundart, das nicht erst den Weg iiber Dich- 
tung und gelehrte Rede nimmt, die Mundart sein wollen, ohne es zu kénnen, 
sondern durch unmittelbare Beriihrung mit der Schriftsprache fortwahrend 
wenn auch unvermerkt in die Alltagsrede hinabtrépfelt. Dies geschieht in 
grésserem Masse durch die Umgangssprache als direkt durch die Schrift- 
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sprache. Am leichtesten gleiten ganze Worter in die Mundart herab. Das 
schriftsprachliche Wort verdrangt bald den mundartlichen Konkurrenten 
(Butter gegen Anke). Fiir neu entstandene oder neu in den Gesichtskreis 
der Mundartsprecher eintretende Dinge entlehnt die Mundart naturgemiss 
die Ausdriicke aus der Schriftsprache (Flieger, Autobus, Staubsauger) ; eine 
Mundart, die weder kiih] noch Schrank kennt, kennt doch bereits den Kiihl- 
schrank. Den Wortern folgen Laute und Formen. Im niederdeutschen Ge- 
biet nahe der mitteldeutschen Grenze treten die mitteldeutschen Mundart- 
lautungen in stadtischen Kreisen massenhaft auf, so die Endungen -lich 
und -schaft statt niederdeutscher Konsonanz. Im Streben, nach der Hoch- 
sprache auszugleichen, schiesst man dabei oft tibers Ziel hinaus und braucht 
‘“hyperhochdeutsche” Formen (Behaghel), wie sie schon Nicolaus Manuel 
kennt (kiinsch, ersiinfzen, weil seine Mundart n vor Konsonanten vokali- 
siert hatte); bei Schiller und Uhland findet sich zerschieden statt verschie- 
den, da im Schwibischen zer- und ver- zusammenfallen. (Es gibt umgekehrt 
auch hyperdialektische Formen aus Unkenntnis der Mundart, so wenn einer 
den Schlussvers im Prolog zum Wallenstein als ‘‘Ernscht ischt das Leben, 
haiter ischt die Kunscht” anfiihrt, denn kein Schwabe sagt hiiter.) 

Wo immer die Mundart mit einer héheren Sprachform in Wettbewerb 
gerit, zieht sie den kiirzeren. Das einst in Mitteldeutschland characte- 
ristische au fiir mhd. iu (nau fiir neu) findet sich heute nur in Ortsnamen 
(aber auch in Personennamen, Naumann!), die sich sonst gern nach der 
schriftsprachlichen Form richten. Der Weg geht iiber die Umgangssprache, 
die als treibende Strommitte von beiden Seiten genahrt wird und nach bei- 
den Seiten wieder abgibt. In Deutschland hat sie sich um die Wende des 18. 
Jahrhunderts ausgebildet, nach und neben einer langen Vorherrschaft des 
Franzésischen in den héheren Gesellschaftsklassen. Zum Teil hatte schon 
das 17. Jahrhundert die Literatursprache als Umgangsprache fiir die héhere 
Gesellschaft gefordert und durch Ausdehnung der Schulpflicht den naheren 
Kontakt der Schriftsprache mit dem Volke hergestellt. Das 19. Jahrhundert 
bringt dann die zunehmende Ausrichtung nach oben. Ihre Macht lasst 
heute unberiihrte Schriftsprache und Mundart nur in Randbezirken (stilis- 
tischen Musterstiicken oder ganz abgelegenen Gebieten) bestehen; eine 
absolut reine Schriftsprache wie reine Mundart aber existiert tiberhaupt 
nur in der Vorstellung. Die fiir beide angefiihrten kennzeichnenden Merk- 
male (Ratio und Zucht, logisches Denken, Sprachdisziplin einer-, primitiver 
Geist, assoziatives Denken, Affektbetontheit anderseits) sind nur als Richt- 
linien, nicht als absolute Kriterien zu betrachten. So besteht auch keine 
scharfe Grenze zwischen Mundart und ihren oberen Ubergangsstufen, zwi- 
schen Umgangs- und Schriftsprache; die Umgangssprache nahert sich dieser 
nur immer mehr und entfernt sich weiter und weiter von der Mundart. 
Philipp Wegener hat fiir Magdeburg die Hauptabstufungen in konzentri- 
schen Kreisen vorgenommen. Merkbare Ubergangserscheinungen von 
Mundart zu Umgangssprache treten gern da auf, wo die Mundart bis 
in die héheren Gesellschaftskreise hinaufreicht; hier weiss man oft nicht, 
wo man die Mundart aufhéren und die Umgangssprache beginnen lassen 
soll. In gewissen Gegenden hat die Umgangssprache die Mundart starker 
verdringt als in andern; die Steigerung geht von Siiden nach Norden, 
wenigstens bis an den Rand des Mitteldeutschen, und lasst dann wieder 
nach in dem Grade, wie Hochdeutsch als Fremdsprache zu dem ansassigen 
Platt hinzugelernt werden muss. Sodann geht die Steigerung von der Pro- 
vinz der Grossstadt zu. Die Umgangsprache weicht also von Stadt zu Stadt 
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ab. Der Stuttgarter Kaufmann spricht anders als sein Leipziger und 
Berliner Kollege. Auch sozial ist die Abstufung verschieden: der Kauf- 
mann spricht anders, als der an das Abfassen von Vortrigen and Schriften 
gewoéhnte Hochschulprofessor selbst im Familienkreise spricht. Aber auch 
an der Sprache der Gelehrten erkennt man noch den Berliner, Frankfurter, 
Miinchener, vom Wiener gar nicht zu reden. In gewissen Beziehungen ist 
Umgangssprache Mundart mit, Mundart Umgangssprache ohne Schrift. 
Das fiihrt zuriick zu jener einseitigen Betrachtungsweise, fiir die die 
Wechselbeziehungen zwischen Schriftsprache, Umgangssprache und Mund- 
art sich erschépfen in einem Niedersinken héheren Kulturguts infolge der 
Anziehungskraft alles Héherstehenden, die nie aus der Mode kommt. Die 
Reaktion gegen sie mag der anziehenden Streitfrage gerufen haben (!), ob 
bei sprachlichen Vorgingen den oberen oder unteren Gesellschaftsschichten 
die bedeutendere Rolle zufalle. Die Behauptung, aller sprachliche Fort- 
schritt komme aus der Unterschicht, krankt an der Ausschliesslichkeit, da 
hier allein das wirkliche Sprachleben vor sich gehe. Doch lasst sich nicht 
von der Hand weisen, dass vor allem die aufwartsstrebende Unterschicht 
massenhaft auf die Umgangssprache als Organ des allbelebenden Verkehrs 
lossteuert, namentlich in regsameren Stadten und ihrer unmittelbaren Um- 
gebung. Nach der Umgangssprache kommt in der Reihenfolge nach unten 
die Stadtmundart, in der es von Ubergangserscheinungen wimmelt, je loser 
die Yerbindung mit der umgebenden Landbevélkerung ist. Fiir solche Un- 
terschiede haben wir schon friihe Zeugnisse, z. B. fiir Wien. Die Absinke- 
bewegung lasst sich auch in der Stadtmundart wie in der Umgangssprache 
am einfachsten im Wortschatz und Lautstand verfolgen; jener geht voran. 
Besonders deutlich wird der Zug des Biirgertums nach oben im Fremdwort- 
schatz, da es sich hier um etwas fremdartig Klingendes, nicht jedermann 
Verstandliches handelt. Unter den Lauten haben die Vokale weniger Wider- 
standskraft als die Konsonanten. Auf stadtische Verhiltnisse trifft besonders 
noch die niederdeutsche Form des Missingsch zu, dessen Elemente zwei 
voneinander weiter entfernte Sprachen bilden; es erinnert an die deutsch- 
lateinische Mischliteratur des Mittelalters, nur dass seine Elemente nicht 
wie hier nebeneinander stehen, sondern sich gegenseitig durchdrungen ha- 
ben. Missingsch entsteht, “wenn eine Sprache das innere Gewebe der andern 
ergreift’’; in dieser Hinsicht hat es Parallelen in niederdeutsch-danischen 
Mischungen und namentlich im Jiidisch-Deutschen, auf lateinisch- 
deutschem Boden auch in der Sprache der Dunkelminnerbriefe. Litera- 
turfahig wird das Missingsch gegen Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts dank der 
Ausbreitung seiner feineren Form im Kleinbiirgertum. Als Verkérperung 
des Dranges nach dem Hochdeutschen, des einzigen allgemeineren Merk- 
mals des Missingsch, kann Reuters Schulmeister Késter Suhr gelten. Die 
Bewegung nach dem Hochdeutschen hin verliuft dauernd in dreifacher 
Steigerung: zeitlich, drtlich (von Siidosten nach Nordwesten) und sozial 
(von unten nach oben). Um 1650 ist der norddeutsche stadtische Mittel- 
stand noch rein niederdeutsch, gegen Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts das ge- 
bildete Norddeutschland einsprachig hochdeutsch, der mittlere Stand da- 
gegen vollig zweisprachig; nach unten niederdeutsch, nach oben Missingsch. 
Heute ist in Hamburg auch der Mittelstand verhochdeutscht. 
Folgenschwerer als die Vertikalbewegung ist fiir die Mundarten die 
Horizontalbewegung von der Stadt als dem grésseren oder kleineren Ver- 
kehrszentrum in die nahere und fernere Umgebung. In Massen beférdern 
heute Orts- und Nahbahnen Arbeiter, Handwerker, Angestellte, Bauern zur 
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Stadt. Mit ihnen fliesst Umgangssprache und Stadtmundart in die Um- 
gebung der Stadte. Der dadurch beeinflusste Umkreis erstreckt sich tiber 
das ganze einheitliche Verwaltungsgebiet. Auch entferntere Orte von Be- 
deutung sind ihm unterworfen. Mit der Entwicklung einer Landortschaft 
zur Bezirks- oder Kreisstadt erhilt sie eine doppelte Beeinflussung, eine 
horizontale und durch die héhere Beamtengesellschaft eine vertikale. Die 
“reine”? Mundart ist nun auf die Bauernschaft eingeschrankt, die aber auch 
noch verschiedene Schichten aufweisen kann. 

Ausser der unverinderten Ubernahme hoheren Sprachguts gibt es noch 
den Weg der Kreuzung oder Kontamination. Sie aussert sich Jautlich (Dorf 
plus Derp gibt Derg); in der Mischung zweier verschiedener Worter, (a) 
einfacher: éch plus ink gibt énk; ich han plus ich hebb gibt ich hab, ich 
henn; Deichsel plus Geissel gibt Geizel; (b) einfacher und zusammenge- 
setzter: Kartoffel plus Erdapfel gibt Erdtoffel; (c) zweier zusammenge- 
setzter Woérter: Erdapfel plus Grundbirne gibt Erdbirne; syntaktisch: ich 
war plus ich bin gewesen gibt ich war gewesen; Kreuzung ganzer Satze: Es 
liegt mir nichts daran plus es ist mir nichts daran gelegen gibt es liegt mir 
nichts daran gelegen. Ferner Additions- und Subtraktionsformen: (a) Honk, 
Bruk, hek plus siidl. Hont, Brut, het gibt Honkt, Brukt, hekt; Hemme plus 
Schraube gibt Hemmeschraube. (b) obd. Pfund, Pferd minus md. Pund, 
Perd gibt ostmitteldeutsch Fund, Ferd. Adoptivformen: wo auslautendes 
t abgefallen ist wie in fas aus fast, wird bei Restitution das t auch an 
falscher Stelle eingefiigt und Os zu Ost; wo mitteldeutsch g zu j geworden 
ist, erscheinen in 4hnlichen Fillen Gunge, getzt fiir Junge, jetzt. In grés- 
serem Umfang treten Kontaminationen auf am Rande eines Sprach- oder 
Mundartgebiets, das ein benachbartes mit seinen michtigeren Formen 
iibergreift. Hier bildet sich eine Mehrsprachigkeit heraus, die immer auf 
Sprachumgestaltung hinweist. “In einer mehrsprachigen mundartlichen 
Gemeinschaft sind zwei voneinander abweichende Mundarten zu einer drit- 
ten verschmolzen”’ lautet ein vom Sprachatlas aufgedecktes Gesetz. Un- 
zihlige Zwischenvorginge kénnen wir bei dieser Entwicklung gar nicht 
erfassen. (Kifertz, Kiawatz> Maiwatz bei den Alteren; die Jiingeren sagen 
Maikifer—Maiwatz wird aussterben und mehrere Zwischenbildungen, die 
wir nur durch zufallige Aufzeichnungen kennen). Auf Zweisprachigkeit folgt 
stets irgendwann Ausgleich; er kann sich fiir einen von zwei Ausdriicken 
oder fiir eine Neubildung entscheiden, die Kompromissform, die dann nach 
kiirzerem oder langerem Dasein von einer iibermundartlichen Synonym 
verdringt wird. Die Kontamination ist natiirlich, wie die Richtung der 
Mundart nach oben, keine moderne Bewegung. Dass vor so und so viel Jah- 
ren noch unverfalschte Mundart geherrscht habe, ist ein Irrwahn. Alle Al- 
ten auf dem Lande klagen, die Jungen kénnten keine Mundart mehr; das 
war friiher nicht anders. Die Verwasserung der Mundart ist so alt wie das 
Streben der Unterschicht, der Oberschicht nachzueifern. Darauf beruht 
auch die Ausbreitung der nhd. Diphthongierung seit der Zeit, wo sie ein 
Merkmal der Urkunden- und spiter der Druckersprache geworden war, 
und “es bestehen gute Griinde zur Annahme, dass selbst die Entwicklung 
der hochdeutschen Lautverschiebung zum gréssten Teile hierher gehért” 
(??—dann soll sie doch auch Nachahmung der Sprechweise der unterwor- 
fenen Romanen und Kelten sein!!). 

Beim sprachlichen Absinkeprozess darf man vielleicht grundsatzlich 
scheiden zwischen Nahwirkung bei ortlicher Beriihrung der verschiedenen 
Schichten (kontinuierliche Strahlung—besser flichenhafter Ausbreitung!) 
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und Fernwirkung von Oberschicht zu Oberschicht (punktueller Strahlung). 
In grésseren Verhiltnissen entstehen Wirkungen auf gréssere Entfernungen. 
In Frankreich dringt die Metropole altere Sprachziige bis an den Rand des 
Landes zuriick. Das deutsche Sprachgebiet hat infolge anderer historisch- 
politischer Struktur dem Strahlungsmittelpunkt Paris keine ahnlichen ent- 
gegenzustellen, weil es zu viele und zu kraftige Einzelmittelpunkte der 
Strahlung aufweist, ahnlich wie Italien mit seiner regionalen, nicht na- 
tionalen Tradition an Kleinstaaten. Wo mehrere Mittelpunkte mit verein- 
ten Kraften vorgehen, gibt es auch in Deutschland Wirkungen von gewalti- 
gen Ausmassen, wie wieder ein Blick auf die Sprachkarten der nhd. Diph- 
thongierung, der hochdeutschen Lautverschiebung u. 4. lehrt. Nah- und 
Fernstrahlungen kénnen zu bedeutsamen Wirkungen vereint auftreten, wie 
Maurer am Beispiel Samstag gegen Sonnabend gezeigt hat. So entstehen 
um die Kultur- und politischen Mittelpunkte neue Kernlandschaften, die 
sich unter giinstigen Umstanden zu eigentlichen Sprachriumen ausweiten; 
Kéln, einst das Ziel von Fernstrahlungen aus dem Siiden, ist selbst ein Quell 
fiir Nahstrahlung, Mittelpunkt des Kélner Sprachraums geworden. Da der 
Verkehr durch die jeweilige kulturelle Gewichtsverteilung bestimmt ist, 
gibt es natiirlich kein absolutes Sprachbild. Kein Teilgebiet lebt fiir sich 
allein. Die Sprachraumforschung hat bisher die Verbundenheit der Raume 
an Wortform und Wortschatz aufgezeigt und beginnt die Arbeit auf die 
Wortbedeutungen, die Sprachinhalte auszudehnen, die auch soziale, raum- 
und zeitgebundene Dokumente kultureller Schichtung und Lagerung sind. 

Nach ihrer Beeinflussungsfahigkeit aktive, passive und neutrale Sprach- 
landschaften kénnen ihre Rollen tauschen. Jede sprachliche Erscheinung 
bildet schliesslich einen Fall fiir sich. Das Absinken ist nicht der einzige 
Weg, aber der wichtigste. Das Kolonialland geht nicht nur andere Wege als 
das Mutterland, sondern jede Ortschaft verhalt sich in irgend einem Punkte 
anders. Man darf darum neben dem raiumlichen Kulturablauf die inneren 
Sprachkrifte, die konstitutiven Faktoren, nicht ausser acht lassen. Die al- 
ten Lautgesetze sind nicht tot, sie wenden uns nur eine andere, weniger 
unerbittliche Seite zu. Auch die Macht des Verkehrs darf nicht verallge- 
meinert werden; “‘er ist nur das hiufigste Mittel, dessen sich die in der 
Psyche der Sprachtriager verankerte Dynamik einer Sprachgenossenschaft 
bedient, um ihre Spracheigenart auszubreiten” (A. Pfalz). Es gibt grosse 
Stadte, die fast keine Strahlung aufweisen. Dies besagt nichts gegen den 
Versuch, das Sprachgeschehen mit dem sozialen (wieder) in Zusammenhang 
zu bringen; der Sprachatlas beweist ihn eindeutig, der Kulturatlas wird 
ihn erharten. Die Erkenntnis der Relativitaét aller sprachlichen Entwick- 
lung, die die Idee einer strengen Lautgesetzlichkeit abgelést hat, ist iibrigens 
gerade eine Errungenschaft der neueren Mundartforschung. Natiirlich konn- 
te die Dialektgeographie das tausendfache Liniengewirr nicht sogleich 
lésen. Sie musste ihre Lehrzeit durchmachen, wie alles was Methode werden 
soll, und ihre Methode wird sich noch vervollkommen. Sie arbeitet vorwie- 
gend mit heutigen Sprachformen, schliesst aber zuverlassig auf geschicht- 
liche Verhaltnisse. Schon jetzt vermag sie neue Gesetzlichkeiten festzustel- 
len, den Verlauf typischer Entwicklungen zu schematisieren und tut dies 
gelaufig, indem sie von Wellen und Vorstéssen, Linienbiindeln, Staffelungen 
Strahlungen u. 4. spricht. Fiir diese Bilder und Symbole lasst sich leicht das 
graphische Aquivalent finden. Sie riechen zwar nach dem Atlas, von dem sie 
eingegeben sind, sind aber dafiir unzweideutig. 

Diesen Ausfiihrungen fiigt Henzen S. 203-211 schematische Karten- 
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bilder von einigen typischen Verlaufsarten bei: I. Strahlungsprozess. II. 
Keilvorstésse am Rhein. III. Rest- oder Reliktgebiete. IV. Sprachriume 
am Rhein (“rheinischer Ficher’’). V. Sprachliche Grenzzone am Lech. 
VI. Die ostfalische Treppenlandschaft und der hessisch-thiiringische Siid- 
bogen. VII. Vorbruch zwischen Elbe und Oder. VIII. Wortkreuzungen. 

Der Anhang (S. 212-252) stellt die wichtigsten Mundartziige zusammen, 
wobei dankenswerterweise auch Stilstisches, Syntaktisches, Wortbildung 
und Wortschatz bedacht sind. Es folgen vorziiglich ausgewihlte Text- 
proben (S. 253-260) von 1200 bis zur modernen Mundartliteratur, und ein 
sorgfaltiges Register (S. 261-268). 

An Druckfehlern wiren zu verzeichnen S. 89 Z. 6v. u. lies in einer (statt 
keiner) Nation. S. 90 Z. 15 v. o. lies Wortanlaut. S. 99 Z. 3 v. u. lies Rechts- 
sprachgeographie. S. 201 Z. 2 v. o. lies Lehrern (statt Lehren). S. 107 Z. 
15 v. o. lies nach dem (statt nachdem). S. 141 Z. 12 v. o. lies Malen Sie. 
S. 176 Z. 8 v. o. lies wihrend sie sie. S. 207 Z. 3 v. u. (im Text) lies Boni- 
fatius. 


Ein Buch iiber die deutschen Mundarten aus der Feder des stellvertre- 
tenden Direktors des Deutschen Sprachatlasses (2) nimmt man begreif- 
licherweise mit hohen Erwartungen zur Hand. Sein Eigenwert liegt haupt- 
sichlich im dritten Hauptteil (S. 118-156) tiber die Abgrenzung der 
Mundarten in deutschen Raume, zu dessen Benutzung freilich Wredes 
‘‘Einteilungskarte der deutschen Mundarten” (Deutscher Sprachatlas, Karte 
56, Marburg, Elwert; M. 1.50) unerlisslich gehért; geschickt ist die Bezeich- 
nung der Orte diesseits und jenseits der Mundartgrenzen durch Alt- bezw. 
Bruchschrift. Eigentlich gehéren bierzu auch die Abschnitte 22—121 (S. 21- 
76). Dass es auch in den theoretischen Teilen I (Was ist Mundart?) und 
II (Mundart als eigener Lebenskreis, (a) als eigene Sprach- und Lebensform, 
(b) die Mundarten als Quelle der Wissenschaft vom deutschen Volke) an 
guten eigenen Beobachtungen und manchen gelungenen knappen Zusam- 
menfassungen nicht mangelt, sei dankbar anerkannt; doch enthalten diese 
Teile viel Altbekanntes, das in der meisterhaften Darstellung Adolf Bachs 
(s. JEGP, xxxvi (19-37), S. 409 ff.) und bei Henzen ansprechender ge- 
geben ist. Zu einzelnem habe ich allerlei Bedenken. So heisst es S. 8: “Es ist 
unnétig, immer den Altesten Sprecher oder die abgelegensten Dérfer auf- 
zusuchen, denn jede Ausprigung der Mundart ist echt, da das Leben der 
Mundart so vielgestaltig ist.”” Dies ist gar zu weitherzig; S. 9 sagt der Ver- 
fasser selbst, die Mundart stehe mit festen Fiissen auf der heimischen Erde 
und sei ein Ausdruck dieser Heimat selbst: als sprachlicher Ausdruck einer 
Gemeinschaft muss also die Mundart Stil haben, und folgerichtig wire nach 
dem erstgenannten Urteil jeder Mischmasch aus Mundart und héherer 
Sprache ‘‘echt,”’ sogar “die scheenste Langwitsch,” so gut wie jede Kleck- 
serei in Farben dann als Malerei und Jazz als Musik bezeichnet werden 
miisste. Im Bestreben, der Mundart den Gebrauch von Abstrakten, der ihr 
so oft abgesprochen wird, méglichst zu retten, werden S. 12 auch Worter wie 
Kochet, Backet = was man auf einmal kocht oder bickt, unter die gedank- 
lichen Begriffe gerechnet, was kaum angeht; auch dass im Gebrauch von 
tun und machen zu allen méglichen Tatigkeiten Neigung zur Abstraktion 
liege (S. 13), geht zu weit; gesund aber ist die Erklirung, dass man aus der 
mundartlichen Bei- statt Unterordnung der Satze nicht auf “Unfahigkeit 
zu entwickelteren Gedankenzusammenhingen,” “‘Zuriicktreten des Intel- 
lekts” schliessen diirfe, sowie auch (S. 17) die Bemerkungen zur sogenann- 
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ten Volksetymologie. Warum fehlt bei den Sonorlauten ng? warum bei den 
stimmlosen Reibelauten sch? Zum Ubergang von -d- in -r- in einigen Mun- 
darten ware zu bemerken, dass auch Ubergang in -l- vorkommt (S. 51). Zu 
86, S. 53: Siiddeutschland kennt keine Wirklichkeitsform der ersten Ver- 
gangenheit: konnte, mochte, sollte, musste, durfte, hatte, sondern nur die 
Modglichkeitsformen, vereinzelt: war. Zum Besten des Buches gehért die 
Wiirdigung der Verdienste Andreas Schmellers gegeniiber der Einstellung 
Jacob Grimms §. 87 ff. Dass die Arbeit Wenkers, Wredes und deren Schiiler 
am Sprachatlas eingehend besprochen und nach Gebiihr gepriesen wird, 
wird kein Einsichtiger dem Verfasser verargen, und den Schlussabschnitt 
§154 wird man gerne unterschreiben: “‘So hat die am Sprachatlas erwachsene 
neue Anschauungsweise ihre Kraft und befruchtende Wirkung auf die Ge- 
biete der deutschen Kulturgeschichte und Kulturbiologie erwiesen. Es ist 
nichtalles Heil von ihrallein zu erwarten; wollte man nur das Raumproblem 
in den Vordergrund stellen, liefe man Gefahr, genau so einseitig zu werden 
wie die Altere Forschung. Der heutige Sprachforscher soll Ehrfurcht haben 
vor den Arbeitsweisen der alteren Forscher; er muss alle Arbeitsweisen be- 
herrschen, sie anwenden kénnen, wo sie Erfolg versprechen. Nur die ge- 
wandte Handhabung aller méglichen Hilfsmittel kann dem wirklichen Leben 
von Sprache und Kultur einigermassen gerecht werden. Starrheit wiirde sich 
bald festfahren.” Sehr richtig! Nur schmeckt das Zugestindnis sauersiiss 
angesichts friiherer Bemerkungen iiber die “‘kliigelnde Naturwissenshaft,” 
mit welchem Ehrentitel die lautphysiologische Finzelmundartforschung 
der Sieversschiiler in §127 und 144 beehrt wird (“Im Kampfe gegen 
das kliigelnde, das warme Leben der Volkssprache kaum kennende und be- 
riicksichtigende System der Junggrammatiker’’). Schlecht weg kommt die 
Arbeit Otto Bremers (§126); auch sind seine Biicher zur Lautlehre unter 
den phonetischen Werken nicht -genannt. Zu §126 “‘Die Einzelgrammatik 
wurde Trumpf, und der Einzelforscher priifte sie an seinen Sprachwerk- 
zeugen. Die naturwissenschaftliche Herkunft der Phonetik fiihrte zu dem 
Glauben, man diirfe das am einzelnen Sprecher Gefundene auf die Sprach- 
gemeinschaft anwenden und man sei dem gesetzmissigen Aufbau der 
Mundart nahegekommen” wire doch wohl zu sagen, dass wohl keiner 
der vielen Verfasser einer Lautlehre seiner Mundart eine von der Gesamtheit 
der Sprachgemeinschaft abweichende Aussprache dargestellt hat; hier gilt 
das Wort Baron v. Bergers: ‘‘Du bist so wie sie alle, sie alle sind wie du; ein 
Schluss von deinem Falle laisst keinen Irrtum zu’’—im iibrigen sei fiir die 
Wichtigkeit der Lautlehre in der deutschen Mundartforschung auf den ein- 
leitenden Abschnitt bei Anton Pfalz, Grundsdtzliches zur deutschen Mund- 
artforschung (Wien 1925) verwiesen. Es ist ein harter Vorwurf, wenn Mar- 
tin §144 sagt: “‘So hat die Dialektgeographie ihre belebende, ja umstiirzende 
Kraft bisher noch wenig entfalten kénnen, weil das gesicherte System be- 
quemer zu handhaben und zu lehren ist als die Vielfalt der verwickelten 
Probleme des Lebens.’’ Kein verniinftiger Mensch, der sich mit Mundart- 
fragen abgibt, wird heute am Sprachatlas vorbeigehen wollen; die Zeiten, 
wo es hiess: ‘‘Jedenfalls ist der Sprachatlas nur dem Abdruck eines verwit- 
terten Pergaments vergleichbar, dessen Schriftziige der Erklarung harren”’ 
(so Richard Léwe, in Ergebnisse und Fortschritte der germanistischen Wissen- 
schaft im letzten Vierteljahrhundert, Leipzig 1902), sind endgiiltig vorbei; 
heute kénnte man, um im Bilde zu bleiben, eher sagen: “‘Entrollst du gar 
ein wiirdig Pergamen, so steigt der ganze Himmel zu dir nieder.”’ Dabei 
darf man freilich nicht iibersehen, dass fiir den Unberufenen hier Fussangeln 
und Fangstricke in Menge liegen; Unrichtigkeiten in den Formularen des 
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Sprachatlas fiir meine engere Heimat habe ich in meinem Aufsatz “Lin- 
guistic Geography,” GR, 1. 1926, 299 sowie VuW in der Einleitung ange- 
geben, wodurch aber mein giinstiges Urteil iiber den Atlas in den Vorbe- 
merkungen §II nicht im geringsten getriibt wurde. (Fiir iiber 20 Orte 
meiner Heimatgegend stimmt der Satz: iiber 50% der bei der Aufzeichnung 
der 40 Satze beteiligten Lehrer seien in den Orten, deren Mundart sie dar- 
stellen, geboren und aufgewachsen (§127) in keiner Weise; dies trifft auf 
keinen einzigen zu. Zu §138: ‘“Neue Gebilde,” sagt Martin, ‘‘werden im 
Wortganzen aufgenommen. Das leuchtet ein bei verschiedenen Wortern fiir 
dieselbe Sache, gilt aber auch fiir Wérter gleichen Stammes. Es riickt also 
machen vor gegen maken; nicht k wird mechanisch geindert, sondern das 
fertige Wort iibernommen’’—aber irgendwo miissen doch alle -k- oder -k 
zu -ch- und -ch geworden sein! Und dann §110: ‘‘Hohe Damme in den 
Grosslandschaften (z. B. die ik-ich-Linie) werden selten von Wértern iiber- 
schritten’’—also nur von Lauten, die doch erfahrungsgemiss sich viel weni- 
ger leicht ausbreiten? und wie steht es mit dem Ejindringen von nieder- 
deutschen Wo6rtern ins Hochdeutsche? Wie alle Wredeschiiler kimpft aus 
Achtung vor dem Meister auch Martin fiir die Ingwaonentheorie, die merk- 
wiirdigerweise schon der alte Johann Heinrich Voss nach einer Bemerkung 
Johann Peter Hebels vorausgeahnt zu haben scheint: trotz aller Kor- 
rekturen im einzelnen sei Wredes Ansicht durchgedrungen und als Grund- 
satz in die Arbeit eingeschaltet ($145). Wirklich? Nach meiner Uberzeugung 
hat hier Otto Springer in seinem Aufsatz ““German and West Germanic,” 
GR, xvi, 1941, das letzte Wort gesprochen. In der Frage nach der Ent- 
stehung der nhd. Schriftsprache steht Martin auf Seite von Frings und 
Ernst Schwarz gegen die Burdachschule.—An Druckfehlern vermerke ich 
S. 26 Z. 12 v. u. lies Hornberg statt Homberg; S. 28 Z. 15 v. u. lies Feucht- 
wangen; S. 117 §153 lies Harmjanz; S. 115 Z. 6 v. u. lies Kulturbewegungen; 
die iibrigen korrigieren sich von selbst. S. 137 vermisse ich unter den Schrif- 
tenangaben die Arbeiten von Othmar Meisinger aur Rappenauer Mundart; 
auch mein Buch VwW—immerhin die umfassendste Arbeit itiber eine 
deutsche Ortsmundart—durfte hier genannt werden; der Verfasser konnte 
es in Marburg einsehen oder wenigstens aus der Besprechung von Teuchert 
in der in Marburg herausgegebenen Zeitschrift fiir Mundartforschung ken- 
nen. Die Angabe zur amerikanischen Mundartforschung §257 umfasst 
ganze zwei Zeilen—ein Hinweis auf einen Zeitschriftenartikel, der selbst 
keine drei Seiten lang ist. Aber wir sind es nachgerade gewohnt, dass man 
die deutschkundliche Arbeit diesseits des Meeres unbeachtet lisst. Zum 
Gliick besitzen wir jetzt doch die ausgezeichnete Zusammenstellung von 
Otto Springer, A Working Bibliography for the Study of the Pennsylvania 
German Language and its Sources (Second Revised Edition), Department 
of Germanic Languages, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1941 
mit 223 Nummern und zwei Ubersichtskarten. Die 13 Karten in Martins 
Buch sind erwiinschte Beigaben; besonders aufschlussreich ist Abb. 5, Be- 
zeugungsnetz des franzésischen und des deutschen Sprachatlas, wo Frank- 
reich mit etwas iiber 20 Punkten erscheint, Deutschland mit unzahligen 
besat ist. Auch Springers im JEGP, xi (1943) erschienene Arbeit ‘The 
Study of the Pennsylvania German Dialect,’ ebenfalls mit reichlichen 
Literaturangaben, sei erwihnt. 


Legt man schon das kleine Buch iiber die deutschen Mundarten etwas 
enttaéuscht aus der Hand, so steht man vollends dem Heft iiber die deutsche 
Volkssprache (3) zunichst ratlos gegeniiber—will es als popularwisschen- 
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schaftliche Arbeit oder lediglich als Werbeschrift fiir den Nationalsozialis- 
mus beurteilt werden? In diesem Falle hatte es nur noch historische Be- 
deutung. Einige der Sprachproben S. 34 ff. liest man nur mit sehr gemisch- 
ten Gefiihlen—gleich die erste trigt (entgegen der Vorbemerkung S. 35, 
dass die Sprecher unbeeinflusst geblieben seien) den Stempel der Vorberei- 
tung aus Zeitungslesen und parteipolitischer Belehrung an der Stirn; so 
spricht kein Landmann; man merkt die Absicht und ist verstimmt! Auch 
bei einer Reihe der andern denkt man unwillkiirlich an die késtliche Satire 
Voltaires, wie der Perserkénig einem ihm missliebigen Satrapen vier Sanger 
schickt, die ihm zu jeder Mahizeit sein Lob vorsingen miissen (“‘Ah! que 
bien Monseigneur doit étre content de lui-méme!’’), was den Statthalter 
zuerst entziickt, bald aber verdriesst und zuletzt in hellen Wahnsinn treibt. 
Man denkt mit Wehmut an die Zeit, wo es noch einen Miannerstolz vor 
K6nigsthronen gab. Die Sprachproben sind aus den 400 Platten des ‘“‘Laut- 
denkmals reichsdeutscher Mundarten zur Zeit Adolf Hitlers,’ das der 
Reichsbund der deutschen Beamten zum 20. April 1937 dem Fiihrer zum 
Geschenk machte, ausgewahit und abgedruckt mit gegeniiberstehender 
schriftsprachlicher Ubertragung. Trotz der Art ihrer Entstehung wire sehr 
zu wiinschen, dass diese Sammlung bei der Zerstérung der Reichshaupt- 
stadt gerettet worden ist, da ein Abnliches Unternehmen auf absehbare Zeit 
wohl zu den Unméglichkeiten zahlen diirfte. Und hoffentlich kann auch 
nach kiirzerer oder langerer Unterbrechung die Arbeit am Sprachatlas 
weitergehen—es ware ein unersetzlicher Verlust fiir die deutsche Sprach- 
wissenschaft, wenn es nicht geschihe, namentlich im Hinblick auf die 
gewaltsame Verschiebung grosser Volksteile durch den unseligen Krieg und 
den unseligeren Frieden, der eine Mischung herbeifiihren muss, wie sie in 
der Geschichte ohne Beispiel dasteht.— Die kurze Abhandlung ist dem Zweck 
des Heftes gemiass gemeinverstindlich gehalten und bringt manches 
Hiibsche, und die 19 Kartenbilder verdienen alles Lob. Einverstanden bin 
ich mit dem Verfasser in seiner Ablehnung der Anwendung von Naumanns 
iiberspitzter Formel vom “gesunkenen Kulturgut” auf die Mundarten: 
(S. 22) ich habe mich in VuW, 1x ff. noch viel schirfer geiaussert. Uber 
manches andere liasst sich rechten. Dass Karls des Grossen Sammlung 
“alles germanischen Erbgutes” (nach andern lediglich der Preislieder auf 
die Fiirstenhauser) von ‘“‘seinem verwelschten Sohn Ludwig, den die Kirche 
deshalb den Frommen nennt” vernichtet worden sei, ist strittig; wahr- 
scheinlich sind die Aufzeichnungen bloss durch die Gleichgiiltigkeit Lud- 
wigs vernachlassigt worden und so verloren gegangen. S. 9 erscheint Luther 
abermals als der Schépfer der Schriftsprache, ‘‘die er auf seiner obersich- 
sischen Mundart aufbaute’’; in (2) driickt sich der Verfasser dariiber vor- 
sichtiger aus. ““‘Dass die Umgangssprache mit der Mundart das gemein 
habe, dass sie nicht aufgezeichnet wird” (S. 10), stimmt angesichts ihrer 
starken Verwendung im neueren Drama nicht vdllig. Worauf stiitzt sich die 
Bemerkung des Verfassers auf S. 14 ““Ubersichten haben wirklich ergeben, 
dass die Zahl der Wérter, die man zum gewandten Sprechen im Englischen 
braucht, klein ist, kleiner als im Franzdésischen, sehr klein im Verhiltnis 
zum Deutschen?” Eher umgekehrt! Auch dass das Deutsch der Tageszei- 
tungen, “‘besonders solcher, wo sich jiidisches Literatentum breit machte,” 
durch die vielen Abstrakta auf -ung, -nis, -heit, -keit, -ismus usw., und end- 
lose Schachtelsitze gekennzeichnet gewesen sei, ist angesichts der alten 
Kanzleisprache—und nicht nur dieser!—zum mindesten eine einseitige 
Darstellung. Zu S. 36, 3 méchte ich zu der Festellung, dass sich neue Formen 
gern den Fliissen entlang in das feindliche Gebiet einfressen, die Beobach- 
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tung George O. Curmes fiigen, dass sich der Siegeszug des Zapfchen-r den 
Eisenbahnen entlang verfolgen lasst. 


Wie die Mundart lautlich und auch inhaltlich mit den Fremdwértern 
umgeht, dafiir bietet die sorgfaltige Arbeit von Otto Marx iiber die Fremd- 
worter in den schlesischen Dérfern Schénau und Kittelwitz im nérdlichen 
Teil des Kreises Leobschiitz (4) ein ausgezeichnetes Bild. Uberraschend ist 
der gewaltige Umfang des Fremdwortbestandes der Mundart; die Liste 
enthalt viele Hunderte von Wortern. Freilich stésst man dabei auf einige 
“Hapaxlegomena,”’ Worter, die offenbar nur ein einziges Mal erscheinen, 
so Antrom, das der Sprecher offenbar statt Atom verstand (heute diirfte 
es allgemeiner bekannt sein!), und hypermodiisch (iiber die Mode). Fiir 
meinen Heimatsort habe ich die Behandlung der Laute in VuW 81-87 
verzeichnet und bei der Darstellung der Wortbeugung sowie der sogenan- 
ten Volksetymologie das Nétige gesagt. Auffallend ist, dass die Anzahl 
der slawischen (polnischen) Wérter im Schlesischen weit geringer erscheint, 
als meistens angenommen wird. Wer das Fremdwort fiir daseinsberechtigt 
verteidigt, weil es eindeutig sei, kann auch hier wieder sein blaues Wunder 
erleben. Ich stelle hier eine Anzahl der Wérter zusammen, die in meiner 
frinkischen Heimat nicht oder nicht in dem von Marx angegebenen Sinn 
vorkommen, indem ich die Reihenfolge der Bedeutungen beibehalte: Ad- 
vokat 2 (ein Mensch, der so gescheit redet wie ein Anwalt) ; agitieren = op- 
tieren (in Oberschefflenz statt agieren=einen in Wort und Gebarde nachah- 
men, gehért) ; Aktionar (an der Schwingerung eines Miadchens mitbeteiligt) ; 
Ambition (1 strenge Aufsicht, 2 Alarmbereitschaft, 3 Bewegung); Animus 
(Ahnung); Apotheke 3 (Geschaft, wo man teuer kauft); apropos =erlauben 
Sie mal (um eine Sache richtig zustellen); Audiat (1 pfiffiger Kerl, 2 kleiner 
Nichtsnutz); autern (stark nachdenken, griibeln); Automie = Autonomie; 
Barber (armseliger Mensch); barbieren (betriigen); bonitieren (die Er- 
tragfahigkeit des Bodens priifen) ; Batterie 2 (das Gesiiss) ; brutal (fiir Luxus 
und Eleganz eingenommen; Stuttgart: stolz); Bummelage (schludrige 
Arbeit, liederliche Wirtschaft); verdefentieren (verteidigen); dichten 
(=mikeln, Ausstellungen machen); diskutieren (sich lebhaft unterhalten, 
dafiir in O diskurrieren; =disputieren, nicht in diesem Sinn in O); dol- 
metschen (nicht richtig sprechen kénnen, von taubstummen Kindern); 
Dragoner 2 (grosse stimmige Frauensperson; so auch im Ries); express 
(schnell; in O absichtlich, eigens, erst recht); Vagabund (schlechter Kerl, 
leichtsinniger Mensch); faktisch (1 aufgebracht, bése, 2 aufbrausend, 
falsch; O selten fiir tatsachlich); fetschen (ein Kind wickeln;schwabisch 
Fetschekindle, Wickelkind); vexieren (die Leute zur Arbeit antreiben, 
kujonieren; O drgern, plagen); Fiduz (Lust zu etwas; so auch in O, hier 
aber auch “davon verspreche ich mir nichts”); Fixe (Durchfall); Forsche 
(gute Karte beim Spiel) frettieren (Kaninchen mit dem Frettchen fangen; 
in O unbekannt); funktionieren (arbeiten, im Gang sein); Furie (béses 
Weib); furios (auffahrend, jahzornig); Gaudium (Spott, Schadenfreude); 
Gendarm (energische Frau); Genie (Alleswisser, Besserwisser; O Charak- 
ter, Eigenschaft) ; glattement (glattweg) ; Guklare (von Okulare und gucken, 
Brille); Gusche (Kinderwange, Herzchen, Schitzchen, nettes Midchen); 
guschen (kiissen) ; hantieren (mit jemandem regelmissig ausgehen, gelegent- 
lich mit einem Hohergestellten sprechen diirfen) ; Hokuspokus (lustige Unter 
haltung; O Narretei); Illumination (Haussuchung bei Nacht); irritieren 
(irre machen); Isegrim (unzugiinglicher, nicht ganz solider Mensch); 
Kaftan (jedes auslindische Gewand); Kalamitit (Mangel; Wasserkalami- 
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tat); Kalenderliese (eine Frau, die dauernd unterwegs ist; Dorfkalender 
= Leute, die die Neuigkeiten im Dorfe zusammenholen und weitertragen; 
O Kalendar machen=in Gedanken versunken dasitzen); Kalfakter (einer 
der sich um alles kiimmert, z. B. in Abwesenheit des Besitzers in der Wirt- 
schaft nachsieht; O Lasterer, Verleumder); iiberkandidelt (schwachner- 
vig); Karbol (Krawall, wohl statt Krambol) ; Kaulquake (statt Kaulquappe, 
da die Frésche quaken); Kledasche (Kleidung); Kleptomanie > Kleptasie 
(an Phantasie angelehnt); Komédie (1 Aufruhr, Aufregung, Scherereien 
mit Kindern und Vieh, 2 Kravall, Volksauflauf, 3 erregte Vorhaltungen; 
O nur Theater, jede Art mimischer Darstellung, auch das Passionspiel) ; 
Kornelius (scherzhaft fiir Kornschnaps); Korona (verichtlich fiir Sipp- 
schaft;O Kameradschaft) ; Kuléra (Ansehen eines Dinges, Farbe, Glanz von 
Kleidern, auch Heu und Menschenantlitz); Kur IV (zu Kure rennen=ge- 
schaftig hin und her rennen; es scheint zu fehlen: die Kur machen) ; kuranzen 
(sich angstigen und rennen bei der Arbeit; O tadeln, heruntermachen, pein- 
igen); laborieren (gut essen und trinken, in Saus und Braus leben; O krin- 
keln, sich mit etwas zu schaffen machen, sich Aussichten machen); Racker- 
lateinisch (unleserliche Schrift=O Apothekerlateinisch; 2 Kauderwelsch) ; 
maltratieren (sich beeilen; O misshandeln, selten); Mandarine (wie Apfel- 
sine, Orange in O unbekannt); Marusche (kraftige Frauensperson; von 
polnisch Marusia = Mariechen; die polnischen Mariechen = Dienstmadchen 
waren stramm); Ment (Unordnung, Durcheinander); Meter (eine Pflanze); 
Packasche (1 Pack, Sippschaft; 2 Familie, die gut lebt und nichts erspart); 
Parlament (Unordnung, Drunter und Driiber; von Anzahl laut sprechender 
Personen, Lirm, Durcheinander); Planet (Mensch, der Kiinftiges voraus- 
sagen will, Schlauberger) ; pliemerant (!=bliimerant von frz. bleu mourant, 
zartblau; schwindlig, unheimlich); poetisch (erfinderisch); Pajass (kleiner 
drolliger Junge, kleiner Nichtsnutz; O Spassmacher, Mann in Narrenklei- 
dung); pressant (nicht leicht zu finden, schwierig; O eilig); prognostern 
(schimpfen); prokurieren (1 nachhaltig fordern, 2 kommandieren); proper 
(1 sauber, 2 geeignet, niitzlich; O vornehm gekleidet); Provision (dafiir 
haufig Konfession, worin sich Konzession=Schankerlaubnis, Profession 
=Handwerk und Provision kreuzen; Gewinnanteil); Publikum (Pack, 
Gesindel); Quartierlein (der vierte Teil eines Quart, etwas 3/4 1.); Quartal 
(gelegentliches Trinkgelage der Viehhiandler); auf etwas regardieren (an- 
sehen); ein Rendezvous machen (Ordnung schaffen); rigolen (viel und 
griindlich arbeitern); Schabracke (1 Satteldecke, 2 Klatschbase); changie- 
ren (1 beim Tanz den Schritt wechseln, 2 leicht and geschmeidig gehen, 3 
sachte mit dem Auto fahren); charmant (2 unertriglich); scharmiitzeln 
(hin und her gehen); Schickse (Dirne; O Judenmidchen, etwas wegwerfend 
auch von Christenmiadchen gesagt); Schnabejus (scherzhaft fiir Schnaps); 
Schubjack (gutmiitige Schelte fiir kleine Jungen, die etwas anstellen); 
herumschwengelieren (sich herumtreiben; von Pumpenschwengel); simu- 
lieren (2 im Fieber phantasieren); Sodom und Gomorrha (grosses Durch- 
einander; es geht zu wie in—=glaubens- und sittenlos leben); solide 
(freundlich); sondieren (absondern); Standare (aufgeschossenes, mageres 
Frauenzimmer) ; statuieren (gestatten) ; straussieren (mit Worten streiten) ; 
Student (jeder Schiiler einer héheren Schule; Professor fehlt in der Liste!) ; 
temperieren (1 Schwanken in der Witterung, unangenehm fiir Rheumati- 
ker, darum 2 ziehendes Gefiihl in den Gliedern, Vorbote des ‘‘Reissens,”’ 3 
unruhiges Gebaren der Kuh vor dem Kalben) ; Termes (erregte Vorhaltung; 
wohl von lat. terminus, da Termin auch gerichtliche Vorladung bezeichnet) ; 
Titulation (1 Betitelung eines Menschen, 2 Synonyme, verschiedne Worte 
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fiir einen Wortinhalt); tournieren (das Gehen wieder versuchen, 2 etwas 
durch zu vielen oder unachtsamen Gebrauch zugrunde richten 3 sich auf- 
halten); Trabant (kleiner Junge, der immer etwas antellt); Urian (pfiffiger 
Kerl, Spitzbub); Zeloter (aufdringlicher Mensch, Verbrecher) ; Zession (1 
Spektakel, Krach), 2 Arger, Verdruss, Widerwartigkeit, 3 laute, auch 
gemiitliche Unterhaltung; jedenfalls statt Session); Zigane (Zigeunerin, 
schlampige Herumtreiberin); hinzitieren (jemandem einen Arbeitsplatz 
verschaffen). 

Besondere Aufmerksamkeit erfordern die Eigennamen. Die Mundart- 
formen von Euphemia, Magdalene, Veronika sind—ahnlich dem alten 
Madchennamen Mechthild in der Koseform Metze—zur iibeln Bedeutung 
von Dirne herabgesunken; ein Grund liegt in solchen Namen selbst nicht 
vor; 6Srtliche Vorkommnisse—liederliches Leben von Tragerinnen der 
Namen—mégen die Ursache des Sinnwandels gewesen sein. Ahnliches mag 
fiir Regine=langes, hochaufgeschossenes schwaches Miadchen, gelten. 
Eigenartig ist besonders die Bedeutungsentwicklung alttestamentlich- 
jiidischer Namen. So bezeichnet Elias einen Sonderling, Mardochaus einen 
alten unvertriglichen und ungeniessbaren Junggesellen, Mauschel (von 
Moses) einen Schacherjuden (O Mausche=alter, Itzig=dreister oder 
schlauer Jude), Zebedius einen alten ‘‘Krauter’’; Rebekka ist eine grosse 
ungeschickte Person, Susanna eine Herumtreiberin, Sarah ein zainkisches 
gewinnsiichtiges Weib, das dem Gesinde wenig zu essen gibt und selbst 
alles geniesst. Erscheint Rosine nicht auch als weiblicher Vorname, sondern 
nur als gedérrte Weinbeere? Warum steht bei Sophie die Bemerkung, dass 
dieser Name in Osterreich auf der ersten Silbe betont werde? Dies gilt doch 
auch fiir Siiddeutschland bei allen solchen Namen wie Marie, Therese usw. 
Hieronymus erscheint als Hundename infolge einer Verwechslung mit 
Romus. Habent sua fata nominal! In O war eine Zeitlang Oktavian ein 
Schimpfname unter der Schuljugend; ein Junge hatte einen andern im Zorn 
Pavian genannt, das Wort war den andern unbekannt, aber der Lehrer 
hatte den Kindern in der Religionsstunde den Namen des Augustus einge- 
blaut und dieser verdankte dem Hérfehler seinen neuen Sinn. Genuswechsel 
zeigen Alkohol (sachlich), Altar (desgl.), Kartoffel (mainnlich); Abfall des 
Artikels macht aus Alaun die Laune, aus Arrest der Rest, falscher Ansatz 
aus Radio Aradeko. Marx’ fleissiger Studie wire noch allerlei zu ent- 
nehmen, besonders Volkskundliches. Es ist zu bedauern, dass der Verfasser 
seiner Liste nicht eine ausfiihrliche Abhandlung zusammenfassender Art 
beigegeben hat. 


Mit Dank begriissen wir Professor Freys Lehrbuch fiir das Pennsyl- 
vanisch-Deutsche (5—mit der Bezeichnung Pennsylvania Dutch kannich 
mich freilich nicht befreunden; an den Gebrauch von Dutch fiir German 
kniipfen sich fiir mich zuviele unangenehme Erinnerungen aus meiner 
Studentenzeit an der Universitit Michigan). Es ist ein ausgezeichneter 
Fiihrer fiir Studierende, die unter den deutschen Farmern und Handwerkern 
in den mehr oder weniger geschlossenen Sprachgemeinden des Landes zu 
arbeiten gedenken—man weiss wieviel schneller sich die Verbindungen an- 
bahnen, wenn durch schon vorher erlernte Kenntnis und gar Verwendung 
der Mundart der Argwohn beseitigt ist, man wolle nur zu Spott und Hohn 
die Leute ausfragen. Die kurze Einleitung belehrt iiber das Vélkchen der 
Deutschen in Pennsylvanien, ihre Geschichte und ihre heutige Sprache. 
Acht Abschnitte behandeln dann die Aussprache (S. 3, Mitte, heisst es 
“bb, dd, when in the middle of a word, sound softer, almost like pp and tt”— 
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dieser sehr veraltete Ausdruck scheint mir um so bedenklicher, da unmit- 
telbar hernach bei gg gesagt wird, es werde so weich gesprochen, dass kaum 
ein Laut hérbar werde. S. 4 oben empfehle ich zum Erlernen des ich-Lauts, 
von engl. he auszugehen und das Wort dann so zu fliistern, wie man es von 
dem Intriganten auf der Biihne zu héren bekommt, und dann mit ichi, iche, 
echi usw. fortzufahren). Die eigentliche Grammatik besteht dann aus 50 
Paragraphen in 15 Lektionen (Stunden), nebst Wortliste, Lesestiick, 
Fragen und Ubungen zum Ubersetzen aus dem Englischen; die ganze 
Anordnung, besonders aber die geschickte Benutzung aller Wérter im 
tiglichen Gebrauch einer laindlichen Familie, bezeugt den tiichtigen Pada- 
gogen. Der Dritte Teil bringt langere Lesestiicke aus dem umfangreichen 
pennsylvanisch-deutschen Schrifttum; den Beschluss macht ein ausfiihr- 
liches deutsch-englisches Wérterverzeichnis. Dass bei leblosen Dingen statt 
des minnlichen und weiblichen Fiirworts das sichliche gebraucht wird, 
diirfte manchem Leser neu sein (S. 29 Anm. 3). Interessant sind die Mo- 
natsnamen (S. 38): Yenner, Horning, dagegen Tschun und Tschulei. Ist das 
Word Mudderschprooch im Pennsylvaniadeutschen wirklich bodenstin- 
dig? Ich kenne es aus keiner reichsdeutschen Mundart; auch in Klaus 
Groths Gedicht hat man es als schriftdeutsch beanstandet. Wenn es hier 
echt mundartlich ist, so wire es einer Untersuchnung wert, wie und wann es 
sich eingebiirgert hat !* 


Wer hatte nicht schon herzlich gelacht iiber die bésen Buben Max und 
Moritz? Sie gehéren heute der Weltliteratur an so gut wie die Schelme in 
Grimms Marchen. 1932 hat man sie in lateinisches Gewand gebracht, eng- 
lisch sind sie schon mehrfach erschienen und in den ‘‘Katzenjammer Kids” 
haben sie eine fréhliche Urstind erlebt. Nun haben wir sie, auch aus der 
Feder Professor Freys, mit den unnachahmlichen Holzschnitten Meister 
Wilhelm Buschs, als Jake un Johnny (sprich Tscheek und Tschanni) in der 
Mundart von “Yarrick County,” Pa. (6) Das Biichlein liest sich um so 
vergniiglicher, weil die Mundart echt klingt; nur an wenigen Stellen hat 
man das Gefiihl, dass sie ein klein wenig vergewaltigt wird. Nach Henzen 
ist freilich keine Mundartdichtung von diesem Vorwurf véllig frei. Man hat 
mit dem deutschen Original hierzulande in Anfangerklassen allerlei nette 
Erfolge erzielt. Wer ordentlich Pennsylvanisch-Deutsch lernen oder lehren 
will, lege den Ur-Busch neben Jake un Johnny—und freue sich an beiden! 
Frey gibt ausserdem in zwangloser Folge eine Reihe von Heften unter dem 
Titel Der Pennsylvanisch Deitsch Eileschpiggel (“‘Eili’””) heraus, die allerlei 
Wissenswertes und Ergétzliches aus dieser kleinen Welt enthalten und 
nebst dem “Pennsylfawnisch Deitsch Eck” im Allentown Morning Call 
empfohlen sein sollen. Doch diese Abstecher sind im eigentlichsten Sinn 
hors d’oeuvre des Verfassers. Aufs wirmste zu wiinschen ware, dass sich 
Mittel und Wege finden, seine umfassende Dissertation, The German Dia- 
lect of Eastern Y ork County, Pennsylvania,” (Universitat Illinois), nach dem 
Urteil berufener Kenner eine hervorragende Leistung, die bis jetzt nur 
maschinenschriftlich vorliegt, durch den Buchdruck oder sonstige mecha- 
nische Vervielfaltigung einem weiteren Leserkreis zuginglich zu machen. 
Und mit ihr warten noch eine ganze Reihe von Arbeiten auf diesem Gebiete 
auf das Licht der Offentlichkeit! Epwin C. RoEDDER 


The City College, New York 


* In reply to aninquiry on this point, we received the following statement from Professor 
J. William Frey:“‘Yes, Dr. Roedder was right. Mudderschprooch is definitely a learned word— 
used by schoolteachers, dialect columnists (who are usually not good solid farmers), preachers 
dialect poets, and the like.”” Tue Eprrors. 














A THIRTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH LITERARY 
STANDARD 


IT IS GENERALLY AGREED that the version of the Ancren Riwle (or 
Ancren Wisse) in Nero.A.XIV (=N) and allied manscripts represents the 
original composition with reasonable faithfulness, and that the version in 
Corpus Christi College Cambridge 402 (=A) represents a revised version 
of the original with omissions and additions.’ If A is correctly dated (1230) 
it is necessary to conclude that the original composition could hardly be 
dated later than 1200. Macaulay’s reason for the assertion that the addi- 
tions in A ‘cannot be of much later date’ than the original book is not clear. 
Two circumstances require a considerable interval of time: the omission in 
A of all detailed statements about the three sisters and the particular condi- 
tions of their life, and the indications in an insertion in A (Macaulay’s 
Eighth) that the use of the book has spread, that those now addressed 
comprise twenty or more (or does A mean that there are now twenty groups 
using this rule?) and ‘paet ower cuuent biginnep to spreaden toward Eng- 
londes ende.’ The natural assumption to be made from the omission of all 
but the slightest reference to the three sisters? is that they have died, and 
as the implication throughout N is that they are relatively young,’ pre- 
sumably a number of years has intervened. Similarly the spread of the rule 
so that ‘se beop as pe moder hus paet heo’ (other groups of anchorites) 
‘beop of istreonet’ implies a considerable interval of time, perhaps enough to 
agree with Miss Allen’s hypothesis that the rule was made for Kilburn 
Priory.‘ 

The conclusion that there must have been a considerable interval be- 
tween the original composition and the writing of A is inconsistent, how- 
ever, with Professor Tolkien’s judgment that the language of A is identical 
with that of the original composition. He is quite explicit on the necessity 
that for his view there be no considerable lapse of time between the original 
composition and the writing of A. For example: ‘A and B [the texts of the 
“Katherine group,” Hali Meidhad and Sawles Warde in Ms. Bodley 34] are 
substantially in the very language of the original works, and belong to the 
same place and at least approximately the same time as those works and 
their authors (or author). To a linguist they are, in other words, virtually 
originals. . . . There is little trace (in A B) of mixture of forms of periods 
sufficiently separate in time to differ in orthographic or linguistic usage. 
But the scribe who resists successfully the tendency to modernize, not in a 
legal instrument but in a work intended precisely for the instruction of his 
contemporaries, is incredible. ... I think that we should not on linguistic 
grounds willingly concede more than a decade or two.” These statements 


1 See G. C. Macaulay, Modern Language Review, rx, 15. Hope Allen, PMLA, 1918, 492 

- N has been published under the title: The Ancren Riwle, Ed. James Morton, Camden 
ociety, 1853. 

? Miss Allen notes that A retains the reference to the three in the passage corresponding 
to Morton p. 116. She also sees the necessity of a lapse in time. See her article p. 500. 

* See Miss Allen’s discussion of their age, PMLA, 1935, 901, note 10. 

‘ There remains, of course, the difficulty that the extant manuscripts seem to point toa 
western origin. This did not trouble R. W. Chambers, however. See his Continuity of English 
Prose, p. xcviii. Note also that Stadlman concluded that the language of the reviser of the 
Lambeth Homilies was the same as that of N. (Stadlman, Die Sprache der M. E. Predigtsamm- 
lung etc. (1921) p. 146. Reany, Wyld and Mackenzie localize the Lambeth Homilies in or near 
London. PMLA, 1929, p. 672. 

5 Essays and studies by members of the English Association, xiv, pp. 112-113. 
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are so definite that no further development need be made of the point that 
if A is appreciably later than the original we should expect to find in A 
linguistic mixture of older and later forms. 

Consequently either the apparent indications of a considerable time 
interval between the original and A must be explained in some other 
way, or Professor Tolkien’s view of the absolute identity of A and its 
source is not tenable. Certainly Professor Tolkien makes a closely reasoned, 
logical case for his theory. But there is at least one other possible hypothe- 
sis: that of a standard literary language. This view was expressed by 
Macaulay: ‘In a certain part of the Southern dialect-region the language of 
the ““Katherine-group” seems to have attained for the time almost to the 
position of a literary standard, and so to have secured a relative permanence 
of form.”* Even Tolkien says: ‘The consistency and individuality of the 
spelling’ (of A and B) ‘since it is shared by two hands of very different qual- 
ity, is not that of an Orm, of an isolated methodist, but suggests obedience 
to some school or authority.”’ 

In favor of the hypothesis of a literary standard is the use both in A 
and B of special spelling conventions which are not explainable on a sim- 
ple phonetic basis. For example a frequent spelling of God is godd (only as 
nominative or accusative) obviously to distinguish the word from god, 
‘good.’ Similarly the spellings prof, prin, etc., probably are due to agree- 
ment, not to entire loss of vowel between / and r. The consistent use of ea 
for an open e, and of eo (for OE eo, whether the result of breaking or, in 
Mercian, of u-umlaut) is a spelling convention, not a way by which mono- 
phthongs would be spelt independently. 

That there was deliberate control of the spellings is evident from facts 
stated by Miss Mack in her introduction to St. Marherete (E.E.T.S.), pp. 
xiv—xv. Apparently the scribe of B started to copy the legend from a manu- 
script which did not faithfully preserve the spelling system, expecially in 
the use of ea and eo. B was corrected by a reviser. Then at f. 21 or there- 
abouts, either the exemplar of B was changed, or, as Miss Mack thinks, a 
second scribe took over the copying of the exemplar of B. Thereafter the 
spelling system is preserved. In this case we see evidence that the spelling 
system was preserved only by effort. Moreover, on p. xviii Miss Mack con- 
cludes that ‘neither B nor R’ (=the copy in a Royal manuscript) ‘was 
copied direct from the common original.’ If she is right, we have another 
reason for suspecting Tolkien’s hypothesis, for it is not likely that scribes at 
two removes from the author’s original should preserve so faithfully the 
spelling system of that original. 

Just what we are to assume as the linguistic history of these texts is not 
clear. The simplest assumption would be that our copies derive from origi- 
nals composed in a linguistic form, or dialect, not greatly different from 
that which we find in A and B. Since I see no reason to suppose that that 
was not the case, I see no need to consider the situation if the original was 
in an entirely different dialect. In any case I am convinced that Professor 
Tolkien overemphasizes the difficulties of what he calls ‘translation.’ He 
writes: ‘For consistent and accurate franslation of one M.E. dialect into 


6 Op. cit., p. 150. 
7 Op. cit. of course the consistency is not absolute. For details see Miss Serjeantson’s 
analysis of the language of A in London Medieval Studies, 1, 225 ff. Miss Serjeantson remarks: 
‘The dialect of the text (assuming that it has a definite location) is most probably that of Here- 
fordshire’ (my italics) p. 226. 
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another a knowledge in detail is demanded of both dialects, as well as a 
recognition that they are distinct forms of language—a philological state 
of mind rather than a scribal.’* In that sense Chaucer, Trevisa and the au- 
thor of the Second shepherd’s play were philologically minded. As to knowl- 
edge of an alien dialect, from which transcription is to be made, scribes com- 
monly had it as they make such transcription with little indication of mis- 
understanding of their originals. Moreover the fact that they replace alien 
forms or words with those of their own speech reveals recognition, perhaps 
partly unconscious, of differences in dialect or date. The real difficulty, of 
course, is the production of a dialectally consistent document when altera- 
tions are made, and generally texts produced with change from the original 
dialect to those of the scribe are ‘mixed.’ But so too are holographs and 
legal documents (e.g., the first English royal proclamation). Witness the 
linguistic mixture of the last entries in the Peterborough chronicle (where 
however the effort was to archaize rather than to modernize) and the guild 
reports from Norfolk. Evidently only a ‘methodist,’ whether isolated or not, 
i.e., an Orm, or a Dan Michel, produced texts of relative consistency in lan- 
guage. 

Tolkien continues: ‘and there is still required a special motive for taking 
the necessary trouble. What motive or special circumstance can be sug- 
gested that will make the supposition of “accurate translation” in any way 
credible for A and B? Such translation can only be explained if the form of 
language substituted was held to have some special value, was in fact 
somewhere a “standard”’ that it was worth considerable pains to maintain. 
This is possible, if not very probable, in the abstract’ (ibid). Why it is not 
probable, I cannot conceive. It seems to me clear that when two scribes 
consistently spell even to minute details in the same way, they are following 
a standard. Independently they could not have hit upon the use of ea and 
eo, for example, in these texts. The fact that one cannot parallel such a de- 
velopment elsewhere in Middle English is not important as argument. In 
the fifteenth century however a more remarkable feat was performed by the 
two scribes of the Glasgow manuscript of the Canterbury Tales, for (1) they 
translated into something approaching London English an exemplar which 
displays an eccentric spelling system, and (2) they followed their system so 
regularly that one cannot discriminate between their writing.’ Another 
parallel would be the achievements of the Worcester scriptoria in late 
Anglo-Saxon times. If those who regard A and B as somewhat southern 
West Midland are correct, perhaps some tradition of such a standard as 
that of Worcester influenced the development of the standard to which A 
and B conform. 

Another difficulty in accepting Tolkien’s view is found in certain lin- 
guistic differences between A and N. Of N, Joseph Hall observed: ‘The in- 
flections are generally better preserved than in A.”!° Similarly Macaulay 
stated: ‘The reviser whose text is represented by N was in the matter of 
grammatical inflections in some respects “earlier” than B (=A) especially 
in regard to pronouns, articles and demonstratives.’" Neither scholar devel- 
oped the distinction in detail, but even a brief examination of the two copies 


* 2. Sih. 
~ * Eva O. Golson: The spelling system of the Glasgow MS. of the Canterbury Tales. Chicago, 
42. 
10 Selections from Early Middle English, Oxford, 1910, Part II. p. 369. 
1 Op. cit., p. 149. 
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will confirm their statements. Thus, N usually has heo as singular feminine; 
A more often has ha. Similarly N often has Jeo for the article; A usually pe. 
In other respects N is more dialectal or archaic than A. N uses mid generally 
where Old English would have mid; A usually has wi) instead. The voicing 
of initial f is much more common in N than in A. It seems improbable that 
N has imposed these more archaic and dialectal features on the language of 
his source; much more probable that in these respects A has modernized the 
original. 

In view of all the facts, the best explanation of the language of A and B 
is that it is a standard form, accurately followed by A and B, approximately 
by a number of other scribes. Probably the original language of the Rule was 
that of an author working in about the same locality as that in which the re- 
viser who later made the exemplar followed by A worked. Some of the 
more archaic and dialectal elements of the author’s language are retained at 
times in N. But the systematic complex of spelling forms found in A was 
the contribution of its scribe, using a standard which was in vogue in his 
scriptorium. The same is true of B, though it may be that B’s original does 
not date so far back as the composition of the Rule. The reviser who pro- 
duced A or A’s immediate source did modernize his original (or based his 
text on an exemplar.already modernized) at least in the respects indicated 
in the preceding paragraph. A’s motive for spelling as he did is the desire, 
or requirement, to conform to a certain standard. 

Professor Tolkien performed a great service in calling attention to the 
remarkable uniformity of the language of A and B. If they reveal a standard 
language rather than the dialect of the original, their importance is, if any- 
thing, enhanced, for they give evidence of cultural conditions so far devel- 
oped as to foster a concern with literary language and its correct forms— 


conditions hitherto unknown to us in England between the end of the Anglo- 
Saxon period and the fifteenth century. 


James R. HULBERT 
University of Chicago 


2 This conclusion seems to be required by the fact that the other copies of the Rule agree 
in displaying many of the linguistic features of A. Tolkien justly remarks that all the other 
manuscripts of the Rule ‘have in fact the appearance of a blending with the language (A) of 
ingredients belonging to different times and places.’ Op. cit., p. 107. It is possible however that 
all extant copies derived from a copy which used linguistic forms alien to the author’s original. 

Even if the assumption is correct, it throws no light on the actual place of authorship, 
whether it was near London, in the South-west or elsewhere. 











GRAY’S CRAFTSMANSHIP 


IT HAS BEEN SAID that asa poet Gray was deficient in creative imagina- 
tion! and the same stricture has often—and not always justly—been ex- 
tended to his age, but it must be admitted that he produced some of the 
finest verse written in the years between Pope and Blake. If his production 
was limited and his composition laborious, the results were usually of high 
quality. His critical ability, if not the little criticism he actually produced, 
easily rivaled that of Dr. Johnson, and it is to his keen sensitivity and pains- 
taking care that much of the merit to be found in his verse is due—in other 
words, to precisely that eighteenth-century discipline which has been so 
much maligned. Nowhere is this more clearly evidenced than in the revisions 
which he made of his poetry. Fortunately almost all the existing revisions 
may be found in print if one examines certain of the published versions.* 

In such an examination as this the most practical method is simply to 
work through the three poems selected, discussing the most interesting of 
the revisions as they appear in the poem under consideration. Any attempt 
to rearrange the individual revisions under a classification based upon the 
reasons that Gray made them would cause either unendurable repetition 
or the omission of many items too important to be neglected. Furthermore, 
many of the revisions either belong under several headings or are so inter- 
dependent that they would involve an overwhelming mass of confusing and 
annoying cross references. Finally, it would be impossible for the reader to 
gain a clear impression of the revisions of any single poem, since one of the 
most interesting features of Gray’s workmanship is his constant endeavor to 
keep the subject continuous and progressive and to link all the elements into 
the development of one clear picture. 


THE ELEGY 


The variations to be found in the Elegy are many and frequently con- 
fusing. Some of them are printer’s blunders; others are probably Gray’s re- 
visions. What was his final decision in every case is not easy to say, but we 
may safely regard the Eton Manuscript as an early version and the Wharton 
Manuscript as the form of the poem that Gray most approved in 1750.* 
Bentley’s Designs (1753) can probably be regarded as one of the most reli- 
able of the printed editions,‘ and when we find one reading in both the Whar- 
ton Manuscript and in Bentley and another in the Eton Manuscript, we 
can be fairly certain that we have Gray’s final revision contrasted with a 
much earlier version. 


! See Odell Shepard, “‘A Youth to Fortune and to Fame Unknown,” MP, xx(1923), 347 ff 
Fitzgerald’s comment on Gray’s “‘little genius” and “abundant taste.” 

* See The Correspondence of Thomas Gray . . . , ed. Paget Toynbee and Leonard Whibley 

(Oxford, 1935); The Works of Thomas Gray . . . , ed. Edmund Gosse (New York, 1885); An 
Elegy written in a Country Church Yard .. . , ed. F. G. Stokes (Oxford, 1929). 
_ In discussing the Elegy I am, for the sake of simplicity, adopting the following method: 
first, the version of the first quarto (Dodsley, 1751) is given as printed by Stokes in his edition 
of the Elegy and then the variant readings of the different MSS. noted by Stokes are added 
below. Save when it is otherwise indicated, the reader may assume that the first quarto version 
agrees with the Wharton MS. and Bentley’s Designs. A thorough account of the MSS. is given 
in Stokes, pp. 23-26. 

‘ This is one of the very few instances in which one can be reasonably confident that Gray 
ae -_ poems for an edition. See Stokes, p. 44, and the Correspondence (169), 1, 364; (170), 
1, 366, n. la. 
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Save that from yonder Ivy-mantled Tow’r 

The mopeing Owl does to the Moon complain 

Of such, as wand’ring near her sacred® Bow’r, 

Molest her ancient solitary Reign. eae 
. 9-1 


1. 11. Eton MS. gives séray too as alternative to wand’ring. 
1. 12. Eton MS. gives And pry into‘ as alternative to Molest her ancient. 


Why Gray preferred ‘“‘wand’ring near”’ to “‘stray too near’’ is difficult to de- 
cide, but to my ear the latter is not quite as musical as “‘wand’ring near.” 
“And pry into,” I imagine, was removed because of the element that Gray 
emphasized so greatly in his revisions of his friends’ work’—a slightly un- 
suitable connotation, for such a phrase as “pry into”’ not only lacks the dig- 
nity that the poet would have desired here, but introduces a somewhat in- 
congruous note.® 

The Cock’s shrill Clarion, or the ecchoing Horn, 

No more shall wake them from their gatey 


1. 19. Eton MS. Or Chaunticleer so shrill or ecchoing. 
1. 20. (wake) Wharton MS. rowse. Eton and Pembroke MSS. rouse. 


Line 19 has possibly been compressed by Gray for the sake of conciseness 
or, more probably, since it was necessary to end the line with such a word 
as “horn” in order to rime with |. 17. The sacrifice was doubtless made 
easier because of the repetition® of “or” and the slightly clumsy wording 
that “Or Chaunticleer so shrill or ecchoing” presented. ““Wake’”’ was per- 
haps abandoned because Gray considered ‘‘rouse’’ a more accurate word. 

No Children run to lisp their Sire’s Return 

Or climb his Knees the envied Kiss ° rower 

]. 24. Eton MS. gives coming for envied with the latter superscribed as 
alternative (doubtful in margin). 


Here the alteration is quite understandable; neither ‘‘coming”’ nor “doubt- 
ful” is particularly appropriate in either denotation or connotation. Fur- 
thermore, it is hardly likely that he would have cared for the alliteration of 
“coming kiss.” 


Let not Ambition mock their useful Toil, 


Their homely Joys and Destiny obscure; 
, ll. 29-30 


5 Gray stated that “sacred” was an error for “secret.” Corres. (159), 1, 344. 

6 In the Eton MS. this must have read “‘And pry into ker’’—otherwise, there would be a 
missing syllable, something not very probable even in one of Gray’s first drafts. 

7 “Gray’s Revisions of His Friends’ Poetry,” JEGP, xurv (1945), 250-262. 

§ Mitford’s Poetical Works of Thomas Gray (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co., 1877), Ap- 
pendix D, p. cvi. Mitford objects: ‘‘Besides, to ‘molest a reign,’ is a very ungraceful and most 
unusual expression; and only endured for the rhyme’s sake.’’ Mr. Odell Shepard in his “Youth 
to Fortune and to Fame Unknown,” p. 369, states that a “reading of Mitford’s Appendix D, 
which points out ineptitudes and solecisms in almost every stanza,’’ should dispel the illusion 
that the Elegy possesses “absolute perfection of language.” Although some of Mitford’s criti- 
cisms are undoubtedly sound, I fear that my tastes are a little too coarse to be troubled by 
most of the “‘ineptitudes” that Mitford discovers. The majority are on a par with his objec- 
tions to ‘‘molest a reign”; he is greatly troubled by the curfew (the expression should be 
curfew-bell, and, anyway, he points out, it’s the wrong term and the wrong time), the rimes 
are ‘‘very imperfect” because Swift would not have allowed them, and the grammer is not 
what it should be. 

® Whenever possible Gray was careful to avoid repetition. Lines 5—6 in the Eton MS. read: 
“Now fades . . . / And now the Air. . . . ” The second “‘now” was changed to “all’’ in the final 
draft. 
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ll. 29. (useful) underlined in Eton MS., homely in margin. 
1. 30. (homely) Eton MS. rustic. 


In other words, the first draft reads thus: 


Let not Ambition mock their useful Toil, homely 
Their rustic Joys and Destiny obscure; 


This passage represents a rather interesting process of thought on Gray’s 
part, and the key to the matter probably lies in his dissatisfaction with 
“rustic.”’ In |. 29 he considered “‘homely”’ as an alternative to “useful.” 
Later he rejected “rustic” as not having quite the connotation that he de- 
sired (since he wanted to bring out the homelike rather than the rural quali- 
ties of these people) and substituted “homely.” As in this case the same 
word would appear in both lines, he retained the “‘useful’’ of 1. 29 instead of 


‘the possible alternative, “homely.” 


Chill Penury repress’d their noble Rage, 
And froze the genial Current of the Soul. 
ll. 51-52 
1. 51. (repress’d) Eton MS. had damp’d (with depress’d and repress’d as alternatives). 


“Had damp’d”’ was not a particularly striking phrase and Gray perhaps 
thought it a trifle inconsistent with the “And froze’’ in the next line; “‘de- 
press’d’’ does not convey quite the meaning desirable here, since it implies 
that the “noble Rage” had at least started to develop. Gray’s point, of 
course, was that it had never reached even that stage. Hence the definitely 
superior “repress’d”’ was finally selected :'° 
Their Lot forbad: nor circumscrib’d alone 
Their growing Virtues, but their Crimes confin’d; 
ll. 65-66 
1. 65. (Lot) Eton MS. Fate (Loi as alternative). 
1. 66. (growing) Eton MS. struggling (growing as alternative). 


“Lot,” I imagine, was chosen since it is more suitably applied to persons 
unimportant in the worldly sense than is the more pretentious word 
“Fate.’’ Furthermore, the use of “Lot” would avoid the alliterative ‘‘Fate 
forbad,”’ and Gray does not seem to have employed alliteration unless it 
served some definite purpose, something that it would hardly do here.” 
The substitution of “growing Virtues” for “struggling Virtues” is under- 
standable when we realize that the writer wished to convey the idea that, 
before they could fully develop, both potential virtue and potential crime 
were checked by the station in life which these people occupied. It will also 
be noted that “‘struggling” appears in 1. 69 and that the avoidance of repe- 
tition may also have played some part in his calculations. 


The struggling Pangs of conscious Truth to hide, 
To quench the Blushes of ingenuous Shame, 


1° Note also his substitution of the much more appropriate rod for reins in 1. 47, “Hands 
that the Reins of Empire might have sway’d,” Stokes, p. oD. Mitford (p. cvii) objects to “rod 
of empire,”’ calling it “rather a semi-burlesque expression, than a serious one, and degrades 
the image.”” He would prefer “reins” but adds that it was “undoubtedly dispossessed of its 
place for the sake of the verb [sway’d].”’ I cannot say that “rod of empire” outrages my taste. 
Here it might also be added that Gray’s idea of harmonizing the names of the characters to 
the thoroughly English setting is evident in his frequently mentioned alterations of “Cato” 
to “Hampden,” 1. 57; “Tully” to “Milton,” 1. 59; “Caesar” to “Cromwell,” 1. 60. “Cato,” 
“Tully,” and “‘Caesar” appear in the Eton MS. 

11 For his views on the use of alliteration see ‘‘Gray’s Revisions of His Friends’ Poetry,” 
loc. cit., p. 251. 
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Or heap the Shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With Incense, kindled at the Muse’s Flame. 
ll. 69-72 
1. 71. Eton MS. And at (crown alternative) the Shrine. 
1. 72. Eton MS. With (Burn cancelled) Incense hallowd by (kindled at or in or by 
as alternatives) 


The lines must have been evolved in some such form as this: 
(crown) 
And at the Shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With 
Bura-Incense hallowd by the Muse’s Flame. 
kindled at 
in 


by 


Gray probably found the two original lines (71-72) somewhat confused and 
weak. He then made them considerably more forceful by introducing 
“crown” in |. 71 and rendered the passage more coherent by substituting 
“With” for “Burn.” “‘Hallowd by the Muse’s Flame” was precisely the 
type of hackneyed phrase that he disliked; consequently he employed 
“kindled,” a word with more appropriate connotations, and then chose 
the most suitable of the three possible prepositions. Finally, he abandoned 
the slightly incongruous “‘crown”’ and wrote in the much more vivid and ex- 
pressive “‘heap.” 

Stokes prints this note in his edition of the Elegy (p. 74n): “After 1. 72 
the following lines are added in E[ton MS]. and are distinguished by an ir- 
regular vertical line in the margin: 


The thoughtless World to Majesty may bow 
Exalt the brave, & idolize Success 

But more to Innocence, their Safety owe 

Than Power & Genius e’er conspired to bless 
And thou, who mindful of the unhonour’d Dead 
Dost in these Notes their artless Tale relate 

By Night & lonely Contemplation led 

To linger in the gloomy Walks of Fate, 

Hark how the sacred Calm that broods around 
Bids ev’ry fierce tumultuous Passion cease 

In still small Accents whisp’ring from the Ground 
A grateful Earnest of eterna] Peace 

No more with Reason & thyself at Strife 

Give anxious Cares & endless Wishes room 

But thro the cool sequester’d Vale of Life 
Pursue the silent Tenour of thy Doom.” 


These sixteen lines really add nothing to the poem and serve only as an un- 
necessary elaboration; hence I suspect that they were removed for the sake 
of that conciseness that Gray always strove to attain.“ Furthermore, they 
have much less poetic merit than do the other lines of the poem, and the 
best of the phrases in the rejected section have been reworked into ll. 73-76. 
Compare: 


No more with Reason & thyself at Strife 

Give anxious Cares & endless Wishes room 

But thro the cool sequester’d Vale of Life 

Pursue the silent Tenour of thy Doom. 
Omitted section, ll. xiii-xvi 


12 See his comments on Mason’s overuse of “‘Muse,”’ Corres. (327), 11, 714; (362), m, 783. 

13 See his letter to Mason on this subject: “extreme conciseness of expression, yet pure, 
perspicuous, & musical, is one of the grand beauties of lyric poetry; this I have always aim’d 
at, & never could attain.” Corres. (262), m, 551-552. 
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Far from the madding Crowd’s ignoble Strife, 

Their sober Wishes never learn’d to stray; 

Along the cool sequester’d Vale of Life 

They kept the noiseless Tenor of their Way. 
Stokes, ll. 73-76 


The insertion of some of these phrases is worthy of a closer examination. 
They kept the noiseless Tenor of their Way. 
l 


. 76 
1. 76. (noiseless) Eton MS. silent (noiseless as alternative). 


This is purely a question of sound. The greater number of s’s in ‘‘noiseless”’ 
gives the word a sibilant quality which is more appropriate to the spirit of 
the lines than is the dental last syllable of “‘silent.” 

Their sober Wishes never learn’d to stray: 


1. 74 
1. 74. (learn’d) Eton MS. knew 


Here there are probably two reasons for the revision. Since Gray wished to 
emphasize the point that the tenants of the churchyard while living never 
possessed the opportunity to learn to “stray,” the question was not one 
of “knowing, ’ but, as I have said, of “learning.’”’ Finally, the combina- 
tion ‘‘never knew,” to my ear at least, presents an alliteration that is decid- 
edly unpleasant. 
Several of the alterations in the Elegy seem to have been made chiefly for 

the sake of conciseness." 

Oft have we seen him at the Peep of Dawn 

Brushing with hasty Steps the Dews away 


To meet the Sun upon the upland Lawn. 
ll. 98-100 


1. 99. Eton MS. With hasty Footsteps brush the Dews away. 
1. 100. Eton MS. On the high Brow of yonder hanging Lawn. 
In the Eton MS. the following stanza is inserted after 1. 100: 


Him have we seen the Green-wood Side along, 
While o’er the Heath we hied, our Labours done, 
Oft as the Woodlark piped her farewell Song 
With whistful Eyes pursue the setting Sun. 


The two lines that in the Eton MS. replace ll. 99-100 lack the clear and 
definite connection of the final draft, and it is possible that Gray, realizing 
this, felt that he would express more clearly and concisely the picture he 
had in mind by altering the lines to “Brushing with hasty Steps the Dews 
away / To meet the Sun upon the upland Lawn,” a revision that certainly 
presents more vividly the picture of a man hurrying on “to meet the Sun.” 
The first line of the omitted stanza (““Him have we seen . . . ) verges rather 
closely upon repetition of 1. 98 (“Oft have we seen him .. . ’’), and the rest 
of the passage not only adds nothing in the way of necessary material, but 
to some extent introduces matters irrelevant to the subject that the poet 
is considering. Indeed, part of the lines is concerned not with the “Youth 
to Fortune and to Fame unknown,” but with the returning peasants who 


14 Such a revision is to be found in Gray’s compression of the four rather long-winded lines 
“Tf by chance that e’er some pensive Spirit more/ By sympathetic Musings here delay’d/ 
With vain, tho’ kind, Enquiry shall explore/ Thy once-lov’d Haunt, this long deserted Shade” 
that appear in the Eton MS. to the present Il. 95-96, “If chance, by lonely Contemplation 
led, / Some kindred Spirit shall inquire thy Fate.” 
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observe him. Finally, the connection of the last line, ‘With whistful Eyes 


? 


‘ is momentarily confusing. The reader of course, if he pauses to re- 
examine the passage, has no difficulty in perceiving that the youth is the 
possessor of the “whistful Eyes,” but at the first glance we are somewhat 
puzzled by the possibility that the eyes might be those of the peasants—or 
possibly of the woodlark—precisely the type of temporary obscurity that 
Gray objected to in his friends’ work. All of these factors introduce distract- 
ing elements into a picture which, to fulfill the purpose of the poet, must be 
exclusively concerned with presenting the youth; consequently, it is not 
difficult to understand the reasons for his revisions. 


There at the Foot of yonder nodding Beech 
That wreathes its old fantastic Roots so high, 


ll. 101-102 
1. 101. (There) Eton MS. Oft. 
1. 101. (nodding) Eton MS. hoary (spreading superscribed, nodding in margin). 


“Oft” was doubtless removed because the same word occurs only a little be- 
fore in |. 98, ““Oft have we seen him. ... ”’ Both “‘hoary” and “‘spreading”’ 
Gray may have objected to, since these are typical stock adjectives used 
by poets to describe trees, while “nodding” conveys not only a more vivid 
image, but is comparatively fresh in this use. ‘‘Hoary”’ presented a further 
disadvantage, for it is the equivalent of the “old” in the succeeding line, 
and, if retained, would produce a repetition in meaning, if not in sound. 
“Spreading,” although trite, at least does not involve any repetition, but 
while beeches may “‘spread’’—as do most trees—they are not particularly 
remarkable for that quality. Finally, “‘nodding” possesses another slight 
advantage—which, I think, may have occurred to Gray. One distantly as- 
sociates the word with the venerable age which the beech with “‘its old 
fantastic Roots” must have attained, and this rather vague connotation 
renders the word even more suitable. 
Hard by yon Wood, now frowning as in Scorn, 
Mutt’ring his wayward Fancies he wou’d rove, 
ll. 105-106 
1. 105. (frowning) Pembroke and Wharton MSS. smiling. Eton MS. With 
gestures quaint now smileing as in Scorn. 
1. 106. Pembroke and Wharton MSS. would he rove. Eton MS. presents three 
raion 
Pye (i) Mutt’ring his fond Conceits he wont to rove: 
(ii) Mutt’ring his fond Conceits he loved to rove: 
(iii) Mutt’ring his wayward Fancies would he rove: 


“‘Frowning’”’ was probably replaced by “‘smiling” because one usually asso- 
ciates a frown with anger and a smile with scorn. The “gestures quaint”’ of 
the Eton MS. lends too much of an air of absurdity to a passage that Gray 
had no desire to be ridiculous. His revision of the last line is more interest- 
ing. ‘He wont to rove” is abrupt and strained, but the next alteration, “‘he 
loved to rove,” provides a singularly flat conclusion to the line. Hence 
Gray crossed out “fond Conceits” also, partly, perhaps, because he needed 
a four syllable phrase to add to his three syllable ‘‘would he rove”’ (the lat- 
ter an adaption of his first draft), partly because the triteness of ‘fond Con- 
ceits” and its distant connotations of seventeenth-century poetry may not 
have seemed suitable to him. Then, having selected the much superior 
“wayward Fancies,” he changed “would he rove’’ to its normal word order, 
“the would rove””—and thereby kept the image distinct by the slight empha- 
sis gained for “‘he.”’ 
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Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn,” 
Or craz’d with Care, or cross’d in hopeless Love. 
ll. 107-108 
1. 107. Eton MS. presents two stages: 
(i) Now woeful wan, he droop’d, as one forlorn, 
(ii) Now drooping, woeful wan, as one forlorn, 


Frankly I cannot say that I admire this line in any form, for despite the skill- 
ful use of long vowel sounds that it shows, there is something rather absurd 
about “drooping, woeful wan,” and I suspect from the three stages that the 
line went through that Gray himself was never wholly satisfied. The final 
stage is perhaps the best, possibly because the rearrangement of the words 
renders the pauses in the line more emphatic and consequently checks 
slightly the rather unfortunate lilt of ““Now woeful wan, he droop’d as one 
orlorn.” 

One Morn I miss’d him on the custom’d Hill, 


Along the Heath, and near his fav’rite Tree; 
ll. 109-110 


1. 109. (I) Eton MS. we (on) Pembroke MS. from. Eton MS. th’customed (ac 
of accustomed cancelled). 

1. 110. Eton MS. presents two stages: (i) By the Heath-side, & at (ii) Along the 
Heath, & at (near alternative). 


“Th’accustomed” Gray perhaps found too much of a strain upon the pro- 
nunciation and decided to drop the “‘ac.” “By the Heath-side, & at his 
fav’rite Tree’ is rather unmelodious, possibly because the insertion of 
“Heath-side” causes too great a departure from the iambic pattern: 
'x''x’x’x’.16 Finally, ‘“Heath-side”’ itself is not a particularly musical word. 
In the Eton MS. and several of the editions” |. 116 is followed by another 
stanza. Stokes notes in his edition of the Elegy:'’ “It is also placed at the 
foot of the page in P[embroke MS.], with the marginal note omitted in 1753 
in Gray’s writing. (Its position, before The Epitaph, is denoted by two 
asterisks. )”’ The text of stanza is as follows: 
There scatter’d oft, the earliest of the Year, i 
By Hands unseen, are Show’rs of Violets found: ii 


The Red-breast loves to build, & warble there, iii 
And little Footsteps lightly print the Ground. iv 


i (the Year,) Eton MS. y* Year (Spring cancelled). 
ii (Show’rs of) Eton MS. fragrant (Showers of as alternative). 
ii, (Red-breast) Eton MS. Robin (Red-breast as alternative). 


“Year” in |. i has possibly been substituted for “Spring” for the sake of the 
rime. In |. ii, however, “Show’rs of” doubtless appears in the place of 
“fragrant” because it provides a most convenient parallel to the “There 
scatter’d oft” of 1. i. The omission of the entire stanza probably took place 
because Gray realized that, despite its merit, it was quite irrelevant and 
unnecessary’ and could serve in its present position (at the end of the re- 


46 To me this line has always seemed a trifle silly, but the only thing about it that seems 
to have troubled Mitford is this: ‘‘ ‘Woful-wan’ is not a legitimate compound, and must be 
divided into two separate words, for such they are, when released from the handcuffs of the 
hyphen.” Mitford, Appendix D, cix. 

16 In most of his verse Gray seems to have confined his metrical variations to the first 
foot of the line. His usual device is the substitution of a trochee for a spondee, H. Starr. 
Gray as a Literary Critic (Philadelphia, 1941), pp. 112, 137. 

‘7 Stokes, p. 78. 

18 Mason states that Gray omitted this stanza because “he thought . . . that it was too 
long a parenthesis in this place.” See Mason’s “Notes,” pp. 110-111, in Poems of Mr. Gray... 
(York, 1775). 
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marks on the “Youth” and just before the Epitaph) only to distract and 
confuse the reader. 
No farther seek his Merits to disclose, 
Or’* draw his Frailties from their dread Abode, 
(There they alike in trembling Hope repose) 
The Bosom of his Father and his God. 
ll. 125-128 


1. 126. Eton MS. Nor seek (think alternative) to draw them from their dread Abode. 
1. 127. Eton MS. (His frailtes there in trembling Hope repose). 


The fact that “seek” appeared in both 1. 125 and |. 126 probably caused the 
replacement of the second “seek” by “think.” Furthermore, two full lines 
are given to the merits and only one parenthetical line to the “frailties” of 
the young man—a division that leaves the thought of the stanza a trifle 
unbalanced, and Gray evidently desired to remedy this condition. 


THE PROGRESS OF POESY 


In the case of The Progress of Poesy we are not quite so abundantly sup- 
plied with revisions as we are in regard to the Elegy. A considerable number, 
however, are recorded in the various drafts printed in the Correspondence and 
in the notes supplied by Gosse. 

Now the rich stream of musick winds along 

Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong, 

Thro’ verdant vales, & Ceres’ golden reign: 

Now rolling down the steep amain 

With torrent-rapture see it pour; 

The Rocks & nodding Groves rebellow to the roar. 
Corres. (194), 1, 413 


By 1756 the last three lines were revised to: 


Now rushing down the steep amain, 

Impetuous, headlong, see it pour, 

While rocks & nodding groves rebellow to the roar. 
Corres. (231), 11, 491 


The version published by Mason in 1775 showed further changes: 


Now rowling down the steep amain 
Headlong, impetuous, see it pour: 
The rocks, and nodding groves rebellow to the roar. 


The change from “rolling” to “rushing” was probably made simply to in- 
crease the intensity of the verse, since the latter word conveyed an impres- 
sion of swifter action than did the former. On the other hand, “rolling” is 
more appropriate to the idea of a “deep, majestic’ torrent, for “rushing” 
could be applied equally well to a small but rapid stream, and this may have 
been the factor that influenced Gray to return to “rowling.” ‘“Torrent-rap- 
ture” he may have removed for several reasons: the term is a trifle excessive 
—in fact, almost melodramatic—and the expression is too unfamiliar a one 
to please a poet who at times hesitated to use words in unusual combina- 
tions.2° Furthermore, “rapture” with its connotations of joy and ecstasy 
may have seemed to Gray to furnish a slightly distracting element in a line 


19 The “Or” of 1. 126 seems to worry Mitford. “It should be ‘Nor,’” he comments moodily 
(p. cx). ' : 

2° Gray approved the occasional coinage of words and phrases and the adoption of 
foreign words (See Corres. (103), 1,192-193), but he did hold that in such matters and even in 
the use of words in an unfamiliar sense caution should be exercised. Corres. (544), m1, 1170; 
(239), 1, 506. 
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which he wished to confine solely to the furious speed of the stream. Finally, 
he had already replaced “transport” with “rapture” in 1. 2 and doubtless 
wished to avoid repetition.” At any rate, he substituted “impetuous, head- 
long”’ and finally reversed their order, placing “headlong” at the beginning 
of the line, possibly to provide greater variation in the accent pattern 
(‘“‘Headlong” may be scanned as a trochee here), possibly to place the more 
onomatopoetic word,” impetuous,” in a final and climactic position. ‘“The” 
in l. 12 he replaced with ‘‘while,” perhaps to provide a smoother connection 
between ll. 11 and 12, but he restored “‘the’”’ possibly when he realized that 
‘while’? subordinated a line which he regarded as one of the climaxes of the 


stanza. 
Her Spectres wan, and Birds of boding cry, 
He gives to range the dreary sky: 
Till fierce Hyperion from afar 
Pours on their scatter’d rear his glitt’ring shafts of war. 
ll. 50-53 (Corres. 194), 1, 414) 


The two last lines, however, were printed: 
Till down the eastern cliffs afar 
Hyperion’s march they spy, and glitt’ring shafts of war. 
Gosse, 1, 32 


Gosse furnishes the following note (p. 32, n. 2): 


Till fierce Hyperion from afar 
Pours on their scatter’d rear, his glitt’ring shafts of war, 
Hurls at their flying 


o’er scatter’d 
shadowy 
Till o’er from far 


Hyperion hurls around his.—MS. 


Gray was apparently dissatisfied with ‘Pours on their scatter’d rear” and 
experimented with various substitutes for “Pours” and “‘scatter’d,” finally 
deciding on: 
flying 
Till o’er their scatter’d rear from far 
shadowy 
Hyperion hurls around his glitt’ring shafts of war, 


the “‘hurls around”’ being an adaptation of the “Hurls” that he first sub- 
stituted for ‘‘Pours.”’ But ‘‘Hyperion hurls around”’ is far from a satisfac- 
tory half line. It is ineffective, prosaic, and even slightly absurd. Hence 
Gray discarded both lines, retaining only “glitt’ring shafts of war’’—for 
which he seems to have had a particular fondness—and wrote the present 
version. The result was that, although the lines thus obtained were definitely 
superior to the “Hyperion hurls around” reading, the last phrase (‘“‘and 
glitt’ring shafts of war’’) is more loosely connected with the rest of the sen- 
tence than it was in the very first draft. Consequently its exact meaning is a 
trifle obscure without a careful rereading of the text. Indeed, I cannot say 
that I consider this one of Gray’s happiest revisions. The first version—the 
one in the Correspondence (194), 1, 414— seems to me to be the best, since 
it does not have the weak and rather puzzling connection with the “‘glitt’ring 
shafts” that is in the published form. Furthermore, the strength and clarity 
of the military image in ‘‘Till fierce Hyperion from afar / Pours on their 
scatter’d rear his glitt’ring shafts of war” has been lost and a much weaker 
and less vivid image takes its place. 


21 Gosse, 1, 29, n. 3. 
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In climes beyond the solar road, 
Where shaggy forms o’er ice-built mountains roam, 
The Muse has broke the twilight-gloom 
To chear the shiv’ring Natives dull abode. 
Gosse, 1, 33 
Shiv’ring Natives—“buried” in the Marg. MS. 
Dull abode—*‘chill” in the Marg. MS. Jbid., n. 3 
“Buried” possesses associations that here would be distinctly out of place, 
and after its alteration to “shiv’ring,” “chill” is quite unnecessary, since we 
are already informed by the words, “‘shiv’ring Natives” that the abode was 
“chill,” and—as Tovey™ suggests—the presence of ‘‘Chill” in 1. 59 furnished 
still another reason to omit “‘chill.”” Hence Gray took the opportunity that 
the removal of the word gave him to insert “dull,” an adjective that fur- 
ther emphasized the dreary picture he had drawn. 

The remaining revisions of The Progress of Poesy are comparatively un- 
important. Gosse notes that the lines ‘““Ev’ry shade and hallow’d Foun- 
tain / Murmur’d deep a solemn sound” originally read: “‘ . .. Murmur’d a 
celestial sound.” The chief and, as far as I can tell, the only discernible 
reason was that Gray wished to emphasize the gravity of the situation and 
considered that “deep” and “‘solemn” thus would be superior to “‘celestial” 
with its connotations of height and light. 

Yet shall he mount, and keep his distant way 
Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate, 
Beneath the Good how far—but far above the Great. 
Il. 121-123 (Gosse, 1, 37) 
1, 122. Yet never can he fear a vulgar fate.—MS. (Jbid., n. 3) 


Gray doubtless found several disadvantages to “Yet never can he fear a 
vulgar fate.” The line is a trifle flat, a weakness that might not be particu- 
larly serious in another part of the poem, but which at the conclusion would 
be very unfortunate. Furthermore, if retained, both |. 121 and 1. 122 would 
begin with ‘‘Yet.”” Consequently, Gray adopted the much superior “Be- 
yond the limits of a vulgar fate,” a revision which not only remedied the 
flaws of the previous reading, but prevented the succession of three com- 
pletely end-stopped lines. To realize the extremely jerky and uneven effect 
produced by these stops it is necessary only to reread the passage substitut- 
ing the original |. 122 for the present one. 


THE BARD 


The revisions of The Bard are more numerous and, on the whole, more 
interesting than those of The Progress of Poesy.* Some of the alterations of 
course are minor: 


Dear lost Companions of my tuneful art, 


No more I weep. ye do not sleep. 
On yonder cliffs, a griesly band, 
I see them sit. they linger yet, 
ll. 39-45, Corres. (222), 11, 476 


™ D. C. Tovey’s Gray’s English Poems (Cambridge, 1922), p. 193, n. to 1. 57. 

* L. 118, for example, was originally two lines (Gosse, 1, 37, n. 1). Since the stanza should 
have had seventeen lines in all, Gray of course compressed these two verses into one. 

™* Progress of Poesy, \l. 75-76, Gosse, 1, 34. 

% The version of The Bard appearing in Letter 205A (Corres., 1, 434 ff.) is undoubtedly a 
later recension than that in Letter 238 (Corres., 1, 502 ff). See the notes attached to the 
letters by the editors (p. 434, n. to Letter 205A, and p. 503, n. 4). In Letter 205A we for- 
tunately possess a MS. which contains a first draft with many passages crossed out and the 
revisions written in above the cancellations. 
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Line 43 now reads: ‘“‘No more I weep. They do not sleep!”” (Gosse, 1, 44). 
The one revision in this passage, from “‘ye” to “they,” at first glance seems 
unimportant; yet it indicates Gray’s insistence on logical precision. ‘‘No 
more I weep”’ has brought the speakers’ address to the bards to a close, and 
thus, after the conclusion, which prepares the way for his comments on 
them, it would be a little out of place for him to address another half line 
to them. Hence Gray altered “‘ye”’ to “they.” 


Victor 


Might — mighty Lord, 


Low on Pe couch he lies. 
ll. 63-64, Corres. (205A), 1, 435 


The alteration of ‘‘the”’ to “his” is of course a matter of precision.” ‘‘Con- 
qu’ror” to “Victor” is a trifle more puzzling. Gray may have had his doubts 
about the elision of the second syllable, perhaps feeling that with an equally 
satisfactory alternative in “Victor,” he could safely abandon “Conqu’ror” 
and any possible unnaturaliness that might arise from the slurring of the 
second syllable. In addition to this, the fact that the Bard had hopes for 
the ultimate restoration of the Welsh in the emergence of the Tudor line 
may have influenced him to select ‘‘Victor,” since ‘“‘Conqu’ror’”’ might pos- 
sibly imply the permanent subjection of the Welsh—a hairline distinction, 
I fear, but one that may have occurred to Gray. 

Is the sable Warrior fled? 

Thy Son is gone, he rests among the Dead. 

in thy noontide beam were born 


The swarm, that - 
morn. 


Gone to salute the —- 
1. 67-70, Corres. (205A), 1, 435 


The rime probably had much to do with at least one of these changes, but 
“rising morn” is distinctly better to my mind than “rising day” in that it 
conveys with greater clarity the idea of a new ruler just appearing on the 
scene. In |. 69 it is possible that the poet wished to make it clear that the 
“swarm” was created and brought forth by Edward’s glory rather than 
that they were merely present at that time. Furthermore, partly because of 
the alliterative beam-born, “The swarm, that in thy noontide beam were 
born” is the more musical of the two lines. 

Close by the regal chair 

Fell Thirst & Famine scowl 


A smile of horror on their baffled guest. 
ll. 80-82, Corres. (205A), 1, 435 


When published, however, the last line was altered to “A baleful 
smile... .’? The menace and sinister possibilities of “‘a baleful smile”— 
intensified by its alliteration with “baffled”—are much closer to the im- 
pression which the writer wished to convey than the effect of the rather 
melodramatic ‘‘smile of horror”; and since Richard** was supposedly 


** Gray was equally precise in changing the “‘what’s” of “What pitying heart, what eye 
afford / A tear...” (Corres. (205A), 1, 435, ll. 65-66) to “no’s”—probably to remove the 
ag element and to render the statement as emphatic and assured as a prophecy should 

e. 

27 Gosse, 1, 46. 

28 The references to the deaths of Richard (ll. 77-82) and Edward ITI (Il. 63-66) Paov 
caused him to omit the six lines which originally followed 1. 76. See Corres. (205A), 1, 435 
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starved to death (see Gray’s note), the threat implied in the “baleful smile” 
of Thirst and Famine is distinctly superior. 
thus 
Stay, oh stay, nor hese forlorn 
me unbless’d, unpitied here 
Leave +ourdespaiting-Caradce-to mourn! 
track 
In yon bright eleuds,that fires the western skies, 
melt 
They sim, they vanish from my eyes. 
solemn scenes 
But ah! what scenes-olheas'n on Snowdon’s height 
glitt’ring 
Descending slow their geldes skirts unroll! 
ll. 101-106, Corres. (205A), 1, 436 


The “thus” of 1. 101 is perhaps more graceful than “here,’”’ but the probable 
reason for the change is the fact that after the revision of |. 102 it was nec- 
essary to remove one “here” to avoid repetition. In |. 102 Gray perhaps 
decided to avert any possibility of historical difficulties by removing the 
identification with Caradoc and substituted the more genuinely moving 
“unbless’d, unpitied here” for the brassy and rhetorical “‘your despairing 
Caradoc.” The alteration of ‘‘clouds”’ to “track”” may be based on Gray’s 
realization that “track” is not only more orignal, but that at sunset there is 
frequently visible a “pathway” formed of brilliantly colored clouds that 
may well “fire the western skies,” and it is conceivable that it was this par- 
ticular phenomenon that he wished to indicate. In |. 104 the alteration is 
merely one of logicand connotation; a vision is much more likely to “melt” 
than to “sink.””** “Scenes of heav’n”’ in the following line is a flat and limp- 
ing phrase that, in addition, is somewhat threadbare; this and the fact that 
“heav’n” brings in an association with religion that is unnecessary were 
sufficient to cause the replacement of the phrase with ‘‘solemn scenes.”’ In 
1. 106 Gray is perhaps influenced by the fondness that he seems to have had 
for the word “glitt’ring’’®° as well as by the fact that it conveys a greater 
impression of shining, brilliantly lighted objects than does “‘golden.”’ 

Visions of glory, spare my aching sight, 

Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul. 

From Cambria’s thousand hills a thousand strains 

Triumphant tell aloud, another Arthur reigns. 

ll. 107-110, Ibid. 


But in the place of ll. 109-110 were inserted (and published): 


No more our long-lost Arthur we bewail. 
All hail, ye genuine Kings, Britannia’s Issue, hail! 


Since this is intended to be one of the crises of the prophecy, I imagine that 
Gray considered the original draft of ll. 109-110 (‘‘From Cambria’s thou- 
sand...) a trifle weak and hence decided to substitute a more vigorous 
and dramatic couplet. I must confess, however, that “All hail, ye genuine 
Kings, Britannia’s Issue, hail’? seems to me at least partially to justify 


Johnson’s “... in all Gray’s odes there is a kind of cumbrous splendour 
which we wish away.” 


2° Compare his criticism of a line of Mason’s Caractacus: “a Ghost does not fall.” Corres. 
(262), rr, 551. 


9° See Progress of Poesy, |. 53, and the remarks on that line above. 
| Lives of the Poets (Gray) (London, 1936), 11, 483. 
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e” Lines 111-115 originally read: 


Haughty Knights, & Barons bold 
With dazzling helm & horrent spear, 
And gorgeous Dames, & Statesmen old 
Of bearded majesty, appear: 
In the midst a Form divine; 
Corres. (238), 11, 502. 


It then underwent revision: 


Girt with many a Baron 
- i bold® 


Sublime their starry fronts they rear 


And gorgeous Dames, & Statesmen old . 
In bearded majesty appear: 
° In the midst a Form divine. 
Corres. (205A), 1, 436-437 


' Dissatisfied with the first line Gray altered “‘haughty” to “‘youthful”— 
hardly a great improvement. Then, still striving for a more impressive 
opening to the scene that he intended to describe, he abandoned the entire 
first half of the line and adopted the far superior ‘‘Girt with many a Baron 
bold.”” A similar idea perhaps influenced him in regard to 1. 112. In this 
prelude to the mention of Elizabeth, Gray was attempting to convey as 
great an impression of grandeur as possible, and it must be admitted that 
there is perhaps a more majestic touch to “Sublime their starry fronts they 

. rear’ than to “‘With dazzling helm & horrent spear.” It is possible that the 
greater majesty and slowness of the former is partly attributable to the fact 
that (although the scanning of the line is perfectly regular) the unaccented 
syllables of ‘Sublime . . . ” require a much heavier stress than do the cor- 
responding unaccented syllables of ‘‘With dazzling helm...” Conse- 
quently this greater stress on the normally slurred syllables produces an 
effect of slowness that is not to be found in the original line. The use of 
“In” in ll. 114-115 presents a rather interesting problem. Referring to the 
first version, which appears in Letter 238 and has “Of” in 1. 114 and “In” 
in]. 115, Gray writes to Mason: 


In bearded majesty was alter’d to of, only because the next line begins with Jn the midst &c: 
Corres. (239), m1, 504 


Since the draft in Letter 205A, which has ‘‘In” in both places, is later than 
that in 238, which has ‘‘Of”’ in 1. 114, this is rather confusing ;* but probably 
Gray at first wrote “In,” then changed it to “Of” to avoid repetition (as he 
mentions), and then finally wrote “In” again, since that is what now appears 
in the published version. It will be noted that this repetition is not at all 
objectionable and that stylistically ‘‘old In bearded majesty” is less awk- 
ward and ambiguous than “‘old Of bearded majesty.” 

Her Eye proclaims her born of Arthur’s line 

Her lyon-port, her awe-commanding face, 


Attemper’d sweet to Virgin-grace. 
ll. 116-118, Corres. (238), m, 502 


This was later altered to: 
2 One reason for the change may have been the avoidance of too close a resemblance to 


Milton’s L’ Allegro, |. 119. 
33 For the dates of Letters 205A, 238 see notes to 205A, Corres., 1, 434. 
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Her Eye proclaims her of the Briton-line; 
Her her 
+ lyon-port,-# awe-commanding face, 
Attemper’d sweet to virgin-grace. 

Corres. (205A), 1, 437 


The alteration from ‘“‘Arthur’s line’ to “Briton-line’” was probably made 
partly for the sake of accuracy, for, although the Tudors for the purposes 
of propaganda laid emphasis upon their “‘Briton-line,” they were a trifle 
more cautious about claiming direct descent from the legendary King 
Arthur, and partly because the word “Arthur” appears in |. 109. In 1. 117 
Gray for a time apparently considered the use of the article to replace 
“her”; however, he wisely decided to retain the more definite word. 

In mystic measures move 

Pale Grief, & pleasing Pain, 

With Horror wild, that chills the throbbing breast. 

A Voice as of the Cherub-Quire 

Gales from blooming Eden bear; 

And distant warblings lessen on my ear, 


That lost in long futurity expire.™ 
ll. 128-134, Corres. (238), m, 502 


Lines 128-130 were altered to: 


In buskin’d measures move 

Pale Grief & pleasing Pain 

With Horrour, Tyrant of the throbbing breast. 
Corres. (205A), 1, 437 


The alteration of “mystic” to ““buskin’d”’ in |. 128 proceeded from the reali- 
zation that in connection with Shakespeare (see Gray’s note) “buskin’d” 
with its connotations of the stage was decidedly more appropriate than 
“mystic.” In one of his letters he has a few remarks to make of the form in 
which |. 130 appears in Letter 238: 


That chills the throbbing &c: I dislike, as much as you can do. Horror wild I am forced to 
strike out, because of wild dismay in the first Stanza.™ what if we read 
With Horrour, Tyrant of the throbbing breast? 
Corres. (239), 1, 504 


This last revision “With Horrour, Tyrant of . . . ” is the one published. In 
the original draft “that chills” seems to have been the part he objected to 
most strongly, since “throbbing breast” was left unchanged. Just why he 
disliked “that chills” is not easy to say. It of course lacks the forcefulness 
and strength of “Tyrant of the...” but “that chills” is hardly as poor as 
Gray’s comments would indicate. Line 134 seems to have aroused some 
criticism from Mason, and Gray writes in defense: 


why you would alter Jost in long futurity I do not see, unless because you think lost & expire 
are tautologous, or because it looks as if the end of the prophecy were disappointed by it, & 
that people may think Poetry in Britain was some time or other really to expire: whereas the 
meaning is only, that it was lost to his ear from the immense distance. I can not give up Jost, 
for it beings with an L. Corres. (239), 11, 504 


* In regard to ll. 125-126 Gray wrote to Mason: “I understand what you mean about the 
Verse adorn again, but do not think it signifies much, for there is no mistaking the sense, when 
one attends to it.” Corres. (239), m, 504. The editors note: “‘After ‘adorn again’ Gray originally 
wrote, and afterwards scored through: ‘you may read Fierce War and faithful Love / Resume 
their’.” Ibid., p. 504, n. 3. However, in both versions in the Correspondence the lines appear as 
they do in the published form. 

% The “wild dismay” in the “first Stanza”’ is this: 

Such were the sounds that o’er the crested pride 
Of the first Edward aye wild dismay, 
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“Lost” is precisely the word for this place. The alliteration of the l’s of 
“long” and “‘lost’”’ and the vowel sound 9, which occurs in both, blend per- 
fectly to attain an excellent harmony of sound that is thoroughly suitable 
for a line with this meaning. 
The concluding lines of The Bard are now: 
“To triumph, and to die, are mine.” 
He spoke, and headlong from the mountain’s height 
Deep in the roaring tide he plung’d to endless night. 
ll. 142-144, Gosse, 1, 50 
“To triumph, and to die, are mine”’ seems to have brought objections from 
his friends. He writes to Mason: 
and both somehow dislike the conclusion of the Bard, & mutter something about Antithesis & 
Conceit in To triumph, to die, w I do not comprehend, & am sure, it is alterd for the better. it 
was before 
Lo! to be free, to die, are mine. 
If you like it better so, so let it be. it is more abrupt, & perhaps may mark the action better. 
or it may be, Lo/ Liberty & Death are mine, w™ ever you please. but as to breaking the measure, 
it is not to be thought of. it is an inviolable law of the Medes & Persians, pray, think a little 


about this conclusion, for all depends upon it. the rest is of little consequence. 
Corres. (239), 1, 504 


Very fortunately Gray retained “To triumph, and to die, are mine,’ for 
the first of the two other possibilities, “Lo! to be free... , ” is halting and 
flat, and “Lo! Liberty ... ” is equally unimpressive, while the line finally 
published is definitely smoother and possessed of far more dramatic power. 
The last line, ‘Deep in the roaring tide he plung’d to endless night,”’ was 
originally: 
Deep in the roaring tide he sunk to endless night. 
Corres. (205A), 1, 437 


The editors note (Ibid., p. 437, n. 7): “Eventually this line was altered to 
‘Deep in the roaring tide he plung’d .. .’ In his own copy of the Straw- 
berry Hill edition of Odes by Mr. Gray, Walpole wrote: ‘In the original this 
word was sunk but M* Garrick suggested plung’d as a more emphatic word 
on such an occasion’ (see Journal of the Printing-Office at Strawberry Hill, p. 
29, n. 6.).”” Garrick’s suggestion was an excellent one. “Plung’d”’ is un- 
doubtedly a more emphatic word, and one of infinitely better onomatopoetic 
qualities. 

In summary one can say that even if Gray did not have the highest kind 
of creative imagination—however we may define that term—at his best he 
unquestionably turned out exceptionally fine verse, largely as a result of an 
excellent critical insight and an infinite capacity for taking pains. Others may 
have composed more spontaneously, but what Gray lacked in that respect 
he more than made up for in the care and skill of his workmanship. It is 
interesting to compare his revisions to those of Keats. Without genius at all 
equal to that of the ninetenth-century poet, Gray did possess not only 
much of the same critical perspective in his revisions, but also that balance 
for which the eighteenth century strove, a restraint which Keats learned 
only comparatively late in his brief career. How great a part these two quali- 
ties played in Gray’s merit as a poet we could estimate only if there existed 
manuscripts revealing every minute stage through which his verse pro- 
gressed, but we may at least suspect that without this “neo-classical disci- 
pline” his name might have been as lost in oblivion as were those of so many 
of his contemporaries. 

H. W. STARR 


Temple University 











HEYWOOD’S TROIA BRITANNICA 
AND THE AGES 


WHILE EXAMINING Thomas Heywood’s The Rape of Lucrece recently, 
I was struck by repeated similarities, chiefly textual, to his more famous 
mythological plays, the Ages. One expects such echoes from Heywood, of 
course; his habit of plagiarizing himself, even for an Elizabethan, is barely 
short of amazing. But such frequent reminiscences occurring in works 
published several years apart demanded explanation. A plausible clarifica- 
tion suggested itself: If The Rape of Lucrece, as I had tried to establish from 
other evidence, dates from 1594, and if Fleay has correctly identified the 
Ages with old dramas mentioned by Henslowe a year or so after that date,} 
then one should expect to find verbal similarities in these works by the 
young Heywood written so close together. And some of the repetitions might 
prove hardy enough to survive all subsequent revisions, persisting into the 
next century, when all of the plays finally got into print. The chief rub in 
the way of this solution, however, is Professor Arthur M. Clark’s insistence 
that in composing the Ages Heywood dramatized the plot of his long poem 
Troia Britannica, published in 1609. If so, they cannot be identified with 
those old works mentioned in Henslowe’s entries of 1595-97. 

If one continues to notice these textual repetitions, however, he begins 
to suspect that we should not summarily dismiss Fleay’s theory, even 
though the confident assault of Professor Clark leaves it badly shaken. We 
can well invest a moment, at least, in briefly reviewing it and the disturb- 
ingly incomplete evidence upon which it rests. 

Henslowe first mentions the old plays in several Diary notes dated 
1595-96. His Selio and Olimpo, which enjoyed performance by the Ad- 
miral’s men as a new play March 5, 1594/5, Fleay thought to be the original 
of The Golden Age.* Other entries list two Hercules plays, Part I performed 
by the Admiral’s men as new May 7, 1595; Part II staged by the same 
troupe May 23.* In these Fleay saw early versions of the Silver and Brazen 
Ages. On June 22, 1596, Henslowe recorded performance by the Admiral’s 
men of another new play called Troy.‘ And this one, to complete the series, 
Fleay identified as J The Iron Age. He assumed that the old Troy had orig- 
inally existed in two parts, but that the name of the second part, that is, 
the ancestor of JJ The Iron Age, had ‘‘dropped out.” 

Dr. Greg reviews Fleay’s conclusions with expected caution. Of Selio 
and Olimpo he remarks: “It is clear that all these mythological pieces must 
have belonged to a date much earlier than that of publication, and since it 
is pretty certain that the others appear in the Diary, we should expect to 
find this one too.’’ He hesitates, however, “over what appears a rather fan- 
tastic title.”’® Turning to the Hercules entry he concludes more certainly that 
“There can be little doubt that the two parts of this play are respectively 
Heywood’s Silver and Brazen Ages.”’*® But with the two Jron Ages he is again 
cautious: ‘This [Henslowe’s Troy] may have been the first part of Heywood’s 


1 W. W. Greg, Henslowe’s Diary (London, 1908), 1, 175, 180. 
? Frederick G. Fleay, A Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama (London, 1891), 1, 
283. 
3 Greg, op. cit., 11, 175. 
* Ibid., p. 180. 
5 Ibid., p. 175. 
8 Ibid. 
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Iron Age, or more likely perhaps an earlier and shorter version later ex- 
panded into the two-part play.” 

Chambers dutifully records the opinions of Fleay and Greg, pointedly 
emphasizing the fragility of the evidence supporting each identification. 
About The Golden Age he is particularly skeptical, noticing here the special 
danger in Fleay’s assumption. He hesitates almost as long over the Hercules 
plays, granting only that the conclusions of Fleay and Greg “may be so.” 
And, non-committally, he admits as more plausible than Fleay’s conjecture, 
Greg’s suggestion that Henslowe’s Troy was a single-play version of the 
story later expanded into the two Jron A ges.® 

Despite increasing skepticism among scholars who have reviewed 
Fleay’s conclusions, tradition persists. And the approval expressed by Dr. 
Greg lends to the theory an authority which, simply from available evi- 
dence, it might not command. Professor Clark recognized the force of the 
old tradition; nevertheless, he states unequivocally that “The evidence in 
refutation of this theory is so overwhelming that we are forced simply to 
assert here that The Ages are, beyond the shadow of a doubt, dramatizations 
of Heywood’s Troia Britannica.”*® Unfortunately, however, he found no 
room for even a brief explanation of this conclusive evidence. And when one, 
in studying the Ages, encounters recurrent ravelings suggestive of early 
Heywood work, his curiosity about that evidence finally demands satisfac- 
tion. 

Examination of the plays and the poem reveals that Professor Clark’s 
statement is, with qualifications, accurate, but quite open to misunder- 
standing. If, upon reading it, one concludes that the plays are simply drama- 
tizations of Troia Britannica and very little else; that is, if one supposes 
the statement to imply that, in composing the Ages, Heywood opened his 
copy of Troia Britannica and systematically mined it, canto by canto, as 
his only source, then his interpretation makes the statement wrong. But 
the trouble does not end with interpretations. Professor Clark’s association 
of Troia Britannica with the Ages does not entirely refute, as he insists that 
it does, Fleay’s theoretical identification of Heywood’s Ages with the old 
Henslowe plays. 

When we turn to an examination of the Ages, we need to remember that, 
although they are usually considered as a group, they were composed and 
first staged individually; logically, then, we ought to study each separately. 
The first both in date of composition and publication, The Golden Age, does 
undoubtedly represent little more than a dramatization of the first five 
cantos of Trota Britannica. Heywood drew the plot of this entire play from 
the poem, beginning with the death of Uranus and continuing through 
Jupiter’s capture of Ganimede. Minor variations crop out, of course; for 
convenience in staging, the dramatist jams together episodes in the struggle 
between Jupiter’s forces and the hosts of King Tros, presenting as one battle 
the extended land and sea campaign which finally climaxed at Troy in 
Jupiter’s capture of Ganimede. And again he exploited dramatic potentiali- 
ties in handling the Jupiter-Calisto episode, here and there bending his ma- 
terial slightly away from its source. He stitched a brief scene to the end 
of Act V, drawn from an event casually mentioned later in the poem, in 


7 Thid., 1, 180. 
8 Sir E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), m1, 344-345. 
* Arthur M. Clark, Thomas Heywood, Playwright and Miscellanist (Oxford, 1931), p. 63. 
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which the fates divide the universe among Jupiter, Neptune, Pluto, and 
the other gods. And he sprinkled here and there differences in detail. But 
even so, one is impressed as he studies these two Heywood pieces, by the 
faithful thoroughness with which the author plundered his own work. 

Almost exact structural parallels occur throughout the five acts and the 
corresponding cantos. In making the play, Heywood simply re-used his 
earlier plan of division, shaping each canto into one act. Superfluous lumber 
had to be trimmed off, of course; but surprisingly little is wasted. A match- 
ing of the play, act by act, against corresponding parts of the poem requires 
all but a few stanzas. 

Sometimes, in the process of dramatization, Heywood barely tampered 
with his original text. He re-used passages, pressing each into the play so 
that every act, in both plot and text, bears the stamp of Troia Britannica. 
A few samples of verbal correspondences, chosen at random from dozens, 
will serve for illustration. 

She [Vesta] aimes to strike, at which the infant smilde, 
And she insteed of killing, kist the childe. 
(Canto 1, 57) 
Alacke my pretty Grand-child, smil’st thou still? 
I haue lust to kisse, but haue no heart to kill. 
(Pearson, m1, 18)" 
(A braue virago she suppos’d him surely) 
Were all my trayne of this large size (she saies) 
Within these Forrests we might dwell securely: 
Mongst all, that stand or kneele vpon the grasse. 
(Canto m, 85) 
A manly Lasse, a stout Virago, 
Were all our traine proportion’d to thy size, 
We need not feare mens subtill trecheries. 
(Pearson, m1, 30) 
He chose a place, thicke set with broad-leau’d bowes, 
Which from the grassie earth skreend the bright sunne... 
For whilst the game flyes from them, here he lags 
Cover’d with trees, and hemd in round with flags. 


(Canto m, 93) 

. .. behold a place 

Remote, an Arbor seated naturally, 

Trim’d by the hand of nature for a bower 

Skreen’d by the shadowy leaues from the Suns eye. 
(Pearson, m1, 32-33) 


To return for a moment to Fleay’s assumption, about the only evidence 
for identifying The Golden A ge with Henslowe’s Selio and Olimpo is the name 
(which is scarcely evidence at all), and Dr. Greg’s suggestion that since the 
other Ages seem to be listed in the Diary, we should reasonably expect to 
find this one there also. Mention of Neptune’s suit, fork, and garland among 
properties belonging to the Admiral’s men in 1598" is of small consequence 
since, even though Neptune does make a brief appearance at the very end 
of The Golden Age, he is also addressed in The Silver Age. And he may have 
appeared in other works owned by the Admiral’s company. Close examina- 
tion of The Golden Age and of the first five cantos of Troia Britannica, 
therefore, leaves one certain that this particular play represents simply a 
stage version of the first part of the poem. 

Examination of The Silver Age, however, does not. It begins as a con- 


1° This and all other references to the plays specify the Pearson edition of Heywood’s 
dramatic works. 
1 W. W. Greg, Henslowe Papers (London, 1907), p. 114. 
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tinuation of The Golden Age, offering for one act a dramatization of Canto 6, 
54-76. But suddenly it breaks away, its plot for the next four acts composed 
of events often entirely missing from the poem. Act IT presents first a pro- 
logue by Homer and a dumb show miming Perseus’ accidental murder of 
his grandfather Acrisius. The pantomime seems an impatient gesture, an 
attempt at economical exposition so that the regular drama can continue. 
This prologue material appears also in the poem, Canto 6, 79-82. But the 
plot of the act itself, the elaborate Jupiter-Alcmena episode with the exag- 
geration of the confused-identity theme, is not there. As a matter of fact, 
Canto 6, 85-88, explains that all this and much more of the original Hercules 
story is entirely missing from the poem. 

The division points for Acts IV and V, though unmarked, are probably 
indicated by Homer’s appearance as prologue. And again almost none of 
the plot of these last three acts could have come simply from the poem. 
Act III crowds the stage with the exploits of Hercules, things which Hey- 
wood had omitted from Troia. Canto 6, 105-109, offers a brief account of 
the rape of Persephone, not at all like the elaborate affair given in the play. 
In fact, the whole Pluto-Ceres-Persephone episode, though briefly handled 
in the poem, is elaborately dramatized in the play with distinct factual 
differences from the Troia version. In the poem Orpheus, not the river 
Arethusa, tells Ceres of her daughter’s rape. Nor is there in the play any 
counterpart of the appeal to Jupiter. And noticeably absent from Troia is 
the important resolution of the conflict, which condemns Persephone to a 
life spent partly above, partly below ground. 

The poem, in general, contents itself with barely mentioning a few of 
these episodes, entirely omitting others. In reading Troia we miss completely 
the extended Jupiter-Semele story, the scenes presenting Hercules, Theseus, 
and others among the centaurs at the wedding banquet, the ensuing fight, 
and Hercules’ victory. Troia contains merely a suggestion of Hercules’ 
prolonged struggle to free Persephone from hell. In fact, after the first act 
of The Silver Age, one notices little more than Heywood’s ubiquitous pe- 
culiarities of language that would suggest even a single authorship for both 
poem and play. 

The plot of The Brazen Age, like that of its earlier companion, owes al- 
most nothing to Troia. Act I tells of Hercules’ struggles with various cham- 
pions for the hand of Deianira, his final conquest of the versatile river 
Achelous, and his subsequent killing of the traitorous centaur Nessus,” epi- 
sodes nowhere to be found in the poem. Act II details the Venus-Adonis 
story, the boar hunt, Adonis’ death, and the elaborate banquet and quarrel 
culminating in the deaths of Meleager, his uncles, and his parents, all of 
which one misses completely in the poem. 

In slight contrast, we find the plot of Act ITl touching lightly here and 
there that of Troia. Canto 6, 96-101, summarizes the near immolation of 
Hermione and her rescue by Hercules. But such evident differences appear 
in the two versions that the poem could hardly have served as more than a 
suggestion for the play. Canto 7, 60-80, details the arrival of the Argonauts 
at Colchis and their acquisition of King Oetes’ golden fleece as well as his 
daughter Medea. Stanzas 81-92 describe the sack of Troy and the capture 
of Hermione. We find such episodes in the play, too, but all staged with ex- 
ceedingly different emphasis and detail. 


” Canto 7, 96, later mentions this event in order to explain Hercules’ death from the 
poisoned shirt. 
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Act IV (the division unmarked) probably comes from the poem; at least 
the Mars-Venus story, which occupies this whole section, appears twice, 
once in Canto 5, 96-101, and again, even more like the version in the 
play, appended to the end of the canto. Heywood apparently enjoyed the 
tale, which he used also in Gunaikeion,™ for he tells it all four times with 
relish. Somehow it escaped inclusion in The Golden Age, which absorbed 
most of these first stanzas, to appear intact in The Brazen Age. The textual 
similarities between the version in the play and that at the end of Canto 5 
are unmistakable; one couplet, in fact, is exactly alike in both.™ 

With Act V, however, the variations return. The poem quite ignores the 
main episode of this section, Omphale’s elaborate enslavement of Hercules. 
Stanzas 95-104 of Canto 7 briefly summarize the story of Hercules’ death 
by the poisoned shirt, describing his agonized violence much as we see it in 
the play; but otherwise there is little connection between these last scenes 
and Troia Britannica. 

The last of the group, the two Jron Ages, fall now for consideration. 
The plot of Part I resembles somewhat that of the poem; in fact, through- 
out each of these Jron Ages appear reminders of Troia. Both the poem and 
the plays exploit many of the same episodes, but frequently with wide dif- 
ferences in detail, sequence, and emphasis. And although much that is im- 
portant in the dramas—whole acts, in fact—is nowhere to be found in the 
poem, scraps of text from Troia do appear. But these are hardly significant 
enough to convince one that the poem supplied the plot of the dramas. And 
when one recalls that both the plays and the poem cull the most popular 
stories from a well-known group, he concedes that complete dissimilarity 
in these works written by an author so unblushingly repetitious as Heywood 
would be remarkable. 

The rhymed Epistle of Paris to Helen, filling most of Canto 9 and fol- 
lowed in the next canto by her reply, describes here and there episodes in 
the play; but again I find little evidence of relationship. In Act I of I The 
Iron Age Hector resists Paris’ suggestion for a raid on Greece, but eventually 
grants his consent and permits the abduction of Helen. Cantos 8, 62-96, 
and 10, 1-5, describe somewhat the same events. But the poem offers no 
source at all for the Oenone-Paris episode in the play."* And even where both 
do treat similar situations, they disagree in point after point. The scenes 
depicting Paris’ arrival at Sparta and his wooing of Helen differ considerably 
in play and poem. And finally, Paris effects the actual theft differently in 
each. According to the poem, Helen, by pre-arranged plan, permits herself 
to be ambushed and borne screaming away; in the play, at her own sug- 
gestion she attends a banquet aboard the Trojan’s ship and is carried off. 

The Hector-Ajax duel at the close of Act II reminds one of a similar 
occurrence in the poem, Canto 12, 62-111. But, in spite of this and other 
events of Act II which also appear in Troia, one continually trips over 
differences in detail. The poem, unlike the play, ignores the Troilus- 


18 Gunaikeion (London, 1624), p. 9. 
M4 ... If it so tedious be 
Good God of warre, bestow thy place on me. 
(Troia, p. 114; Pearson, m1, 237) 

46 Cf. Pearson, m1, 278-279, with Canto 9, pp. 202 and 206. 

6 In composing this scene, Heywood probably recalled his poem on the same subject. 
In a recent edition of Oenone and Paris by T. H. (S.R. May 17, 1594), Dr. J. Q. Adams demon- 
strates by impressive internal evidence that the work is almost surely Heywood’s, and calls 
attention to the many similarities between this episode in J The Iron Age and the Oenone poem. 
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Cressida plighting scene. And occasionally the sequence of events varies; 
in the poem, Ajax persuades Hector to declare a truce and spare the Greek 
ships and tents before these two warriors fight their indecisive duel, an 
order of events just reversed in the drama. In Troia, Achilles is not even 
present at the famous lot-drawing episode, which, in the play, he suggests. 
In fact, he seems later to be sulking in his tent because of his failure to 
draw the winning lot. 

Acts III and IV lie closer to the poem. Differences do appear, of course; 
but they seem no more than the limitations of the stage might require. 
Canto 13, 9-34, parallels in plot Act III; Cantos 13, 78-111, and 14, 16-40, 
resemble Act IV. 

With Act V Heywood again turned from Troia. The elaborate oratorical 
bout between Ulysses and Ajax over Achilles’ armor, the whole substance 
of the act, ending in Ulysses’ victory and Ajax’ suicide, appears nowhere 
in the poem, although the contest is mentioned in Canto 15, 98, among 
things omitted. The episode stages well, of course; one suspects, when he 
envisions the armor sprawled on a table between the contesting speakers, 
that Heywood is skillfully wringing the last bit of drama from a small con- 
flict. Nevertheless, this scene did not come from the poem. 

In fitting up the first three acts of the last of the dramas, the second 
Iron Age, Heywood again tramples the ground of Troia. Pyrrhus’ arrival 
among the Greeks and his subsequent battles; the exploits and death of the 
Amazon queen; the successful ruse of the horse; and the final sack of Troy 
appear with similarities and differences in both works. Many of the changes 
are minor ones; for example, in the poem Astianax is thrown from a wall; 
in the play Pyrrhus impales him on a spear. But in general, most of the 
plot of Act I may be found in Canto 14, 40-41; 94-96; 101-109; Canto 15, 
10-11. Act II generally resembles Canto 15, 12-65; and Act III, Canto 15, 
70-95. 

The parallels end, however, with Act III; from this point the play con- 
tinues the Greek-Trojan tale, but the poem offers a disti!lation of innumer- 
able English chronicles, condensing into two cantos a running account 
stretching from Adam to King James. Heywood reminds us at the end of 
Canto 15 that he is abandoning the Troy story, the very stuff from which 
Acts IV and V are made. And once again we face a great portion of the 
Ages that could not have come from Troia Britannica. 

Since so much of the Heywood plays, particularly the Silver and Brazen 
Ages, was not dramatized from the poem, one wonders from where it came. 
Obviously he must push beyond Troia to find the origin of this particular 
current in Heywood’s work. One likely possibility is the 1607 edition of 
Caxton’s The Recueil of the Histories of Troy, since it is the principal deposit 
from which Heywood took the plot of Troia. We might expect that, having 
set about dramatizing his poem and finding there insufficient material, the 
poet would turn again to the larger original work and ransack it for the 
required episodes. But, even though a thorough sampling of the Caxton 
volume yields specimens of the material in the plays which could not have 
come from the poem, a cursory examination convinces one that Heywood 
did not levy on this possible source. Where both authors treat the same 
material, the variations are everywhere, and most of them are significant. 
In Caxton’s handling of the Persephone episode, for example, Persephone, 
the wife of Orpheus, is borne off on Pluto’s back while her mother and 
husband watch. Orpheus nearly recovers her from hell, but loses her when 
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he looks back. Hercules then journeys below and rescues her. Caxton offers 
nothing of the trial in Pluto’s realm, where the fates sit as judges, or of the 
decision that she must divide her time between earth and hell.” Hercules’ 
battle with Achelous,'* Nessus’ attempted rape of Deianira,!* Omphale’s 
subjugation of Hercules,”° and finally Hercules’ death,” though all are de- 
scribed by Caxton, all are significantly different from corresponding parts 
of the Ages. 

Having stricken The Ancient Historie from our group of possible sources, 
we turn next to Henslowe’s old plays, considering first the two which proba- 
ply paralleled in plot the Silver and Brazen Ages. Fortunately, thanks to 
Henslowe’s habitual jotting, we can still gather some facts about them. We 
know first of their existence from Diary entries as early as 1595; and in the 
Henslowe Papers we find listed among “bookes as belong to the Stocke . . . 
I p* of Hercules. 2 p* of Hercoles.’™ And by an even more fortunate stroke 
that preserved a partial list of the properties belonging to the Admiral’s men 
in 1598, we can be sure that the old Hercules plays were in plot much like 
Heywood’s two Ages. Sifting through the items mentioned in the Papers, 
we find the troupe with these odds and ends: Hercolles Lymes; j gowlden 
flece; j baye tree; j Hell mought; Ierosses head, and raynbowe; j littell alter; 
the clothe of the Sone and Mone; j bores head and Serberosse i iij heades; 
j Cadeseus; j snake; Mercures wings; j elme bowle; j chayne of dragons; j 
bulles head; Junoes cotte; j lyone skin; j beares skyne; j lyon; ij lyon heades; 
j rock; j great horse with his leages.* 

Many of these, such as Hercules’ limbs, the golden fleece, and the snake, 
have obvious associations with the Silver and Brazen Ages, in fact, with any 
Hercules plays. Considering others, we sometimes need to re-examine the 
Ages to discover their functions in the plot. The golden fleece with the tree 
upon which it probably hung, the bull’s head, and the dragons lent reality 
to the Jason episode of The Brazen Age. Here, according to the stage direc- 
tion, is the setting: ‘“Two fiery Buls are discouered, the Fleece hanging ouer 
them, and the Dragon sleeping beneath them.’™ The hell mouth and three- 
headed Cerberus fit no less snugly into the design of The Silver Age. 
Theseus, Pirithous, and Philoctetes approach the cavern, determined to 
rescue Persephone. Pirithous suggests to the others: 

Let’s rouze the hell-hound, call him from his lodge, 


And (maugre Cerberus) enter hels-mouth 
And thence redeeme the rauish’t Proserpine.* 


And a few moments later, “They beate against the gates. Enter Cerberus” 
with the sanguinary greeting: 


These my three empty throats you three shall gorge . . . 
And with your bloods Il’e smeare my triple chaps.* 


Mercury, of course, carried the caduceus during his appearances in The 
Silver Age. And the end of Act II of the same play required several more of 
our properties, particularly “Ierosses head and raynbowe,” which is Hens- 
lowe’s amazing version of Iris’ head and rainbow, and also Juno’s coat. 
Just before Juno storms from the stage, the directions read: “‘Enter Iris 
with a habit.” And after Juno’s exit, “Iupiter appears in his glory under a 


17 Caxton, The Ancient Historie of the Destrvtion of Troy (London, 1607), 2, 265 ff. 


18 Thid., 2, 308 ff. ® Thid., 2, 328 ff. 2 Tbid., 2, 411 ff. *1 Ibid 
2 Greg, Papers, p. 121. %3 Thid., p. 114 ff. %4 Pearson, m1, 217. 
% Tbid., 11, 156-157. %8 Ibid. 
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Rainebowe, to whom they all kneele.’’”’ The particular grouping of the two 
items, ‘‘Ierosses head and raynbowe,”’ seems significant. The dumb show 
closing Act I of The Brazen Age demanded our next item, the altar. Ac- 
cording to the stage directions, “‘Busyris takes [the two strangers] and kils 
them upon the Altar... . Hercules kils Busyris and sacrificeth him vpon 
the Altar.”** The cloth of the sun and moon apparently were used to cos- 
tume Phoebus, particularly in his scenes with Mars and Venus,” and Per- 
sephone, who in the play is identified with the moon even before her episode 
in hell. The stage directions tell us of her attire: Enter Ceres and Proserpine 
attired like the Moone... .*° The boar’s head, of course, appeared at the 
end of the elaborate episode in which Adonis is slain. Again searching the 
stage directions of The Brazen Age we find “The fall of the Boare being 
winded, Meleager with the head of the Boare .. . .”*! Mercury’s wings were 
particularly useful in The Silver Age where we are told that “Mercury flies 
from aboue.’’* The elm bowl, perhaps, contributed to the melée climaxing 
the Silver Age banquet scene: “‘A confused fray with stooles, cups and bowls, 
the Centaurs are beaten in.’ In the same play the company also used its 
lion’s head and skin: “Enter... at the other Hercules, with the Lyons 
head and skinne ... .”°4 And in The Brazen Age the dragon handily ap- 
peared as one of the forms assumed by the highly unstable Achelous. 
‘‘Achelous is beaten in, and immediately enters in the shape of a Dragon.” 
This scene also demanded the bull’s head for Achelous’ last transformation. 
‘When the Fury sinkes, a Buls head appears.”** And as Hercules raged in 
his death throes at the end of The Brazen Age, the company had use for its 
rock and possibly its bay tree. Hercules, poisoned by Deianira’s gift of the 
bloody shirt, should, according to the stage direction, “Enter... from a 
rocke aboue, tearing down trees.””*? 

One notices how frequently these properties from the old Hercules 
plays—the Iris’ head and rainbow, the boar’s head, the cloth of the moon, 
for example—are required by scenes in the Ages which could not possibly 
have come from Troia Britannica. Indeed, such a situation would be almost 
inevitable if there were any correspondence at all between the properties 
and the Ages, since very little of the plot of these late Hercules plays could 


. have come from Troia. 


In turning from the Hercules plays for a moment to examine the old 
Troy, we discover immediately that the Admiral’s property list simply does 
not reveal much about this drama. Mention of “j great horse with his 
leages” tells little more than that the old work included the Trojan Horse 
episode, an obvious high point of the history. We can not be at all sure that 
those parts of the two Iron Ages which could not have come from Troia 
Britannica actually came from the old Troy; all we do know is that they 
did not come from the poem. 

Here, then, is a summary of the situation. We discover that the Silver 
and Brazen Ages, unlike The Golden Age, are not, in the main, dramatiza- 
tions of Troia Britannica. We know also that two old Hercules plays existed; 
and from examination of the Admiral’s property lists, we assume with rea- 
sonable confidence that the plots of these old plays were exceedingly like 
those of the two Ages. We notice, in fact, the surprising frequency with 


27 Tbid., p. 122. %8 Thid., p. 183. 29 Tbid., p. 229 ff. % Tbid., p. 133. 
31 Tbid., p.194.  * Ibid., p. 138.  ™Jbid.,p.142.  ™ Ibid., p. 131. 
% Tbid., p. 175. % Tbid., p. 176. 37 Tbid., p. 252. 
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which stage directions in the Ages specify exact properties from our list. 
And we conclude that the relation between Henslowe’s old Hercules plays 
and Heywood’s two Ages is more than coincidental. 

Just when Heywood forsook Christ’s College, Cambridge, to drift into 
the welter of London, we do not know. But almost surely he was there by 
1594; probably the death of his father in 1592/3** occasioned his departure 
from college without a degree. And the appearance in 1594 of his imitation 
of Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis, which he called Oenone and Paris, sug- 
gests that he was then in London. How soon he found a place in Henslowe’s 
stable of play makers also is uncertain; but he probably began laboring 
very soon for the old manager, since in 1596 the Diary records an outlay of 
thirty shillings for ‘““hawodes bocke.’*® We know, too, that by 1598 he had 
been for some time a successful dramatist, long enough, in fact, to have 
forged for himself something of a reputation. Francis Meres in his Palladis 
Tamia (1598) listed Heywood with “the best for Comedy amongst us.” 
He was also by this time closely allied to the Admira]’s men and to Hens- 
lowe, even bound, according to the Diary, for two years “‘not to playe any 
wher publicke a bowt london not whille these ij years be expired but in 
my howsse.”’*® His acting was thus confined to the Rose theater, where the 
Admiral’s men were playing. 

Since we have no indication that Heywood had had dealings with any 
other public troupe before 1598," we guess that he was associated with the 
Admiral’s men two or three years earlier when the Hercules plays were 
written; in fact, we assume that he wrote them. Fresh from his classical 
training at the university then, he was engaged on several such projects. 
His Oenone and Paris and his Rape of Lucrece, both with classical plots, 
date from 1594.® And, likely, in this year or the next he returned to plunder 
that same stock, this time to make his Hercules plays. 

Whether or not Heywood did write them, he must have had them at 
hand nearly two decades later when he prepared the Silver and Brazen 
Ages. The similarity in plots, judged from our speculative knowledge of the 
early works, and the frequency with which stage directions in the Ages 
demand the exact properties of the Hercules plays imply that Heywood, as 
was his custom, simply gave the old dramas a thorough overhauling, pro- 
ducing the two Ages. 

Perhaps composition of the dramas came about thus. Heywood, in 1609 
or 1610, having just published Troia Britannica, decided to turn the first 
cantos of his poem into a play. He had done this sort of thing before, carving 
up whole books of Livy and Shakespeare for his Lucrece. And so, at his 
usual rapid pace, he blocked out five cantos, enough for five acts, barely 
changing even the text unless the exigencies of the stage compelled altera- 
tion, and offered his company The Golden Age. Sometime during the process, 
or perhaps a little later, he remembered the old Hercules plays* and con- 


8 Clark, op. cit., p. 5. % Greg, Diary, 1, 45. 

 Thid., p. 204. “ Clark, op. cit., p. 11. 

“ Cf. note 15 and my “Robert Browne and the Date of Heywood’s Lucrece,” JEGP, 
xxiv (April, 1945), 171 ff. 

* The old plays seem to have been sold to Martin Slather in 1596, then re-purchased by 
the company along with other works in 1598. Henslowe notes loans, all made since October 14, 
1596, to several men including Slather to buy, among other things, “hawodes bocke.” Then on 
May 16, 1598, he lent the company seven pounds “to bye v boocks of martine slather called ij 
ptes of hercolus. . . .”” Expenditures for costumes for the Hercules roles and receipts from per- 
formances appear after this purchase. Diary, 1, 45, 86. 
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ceived the plan for his complete history in dramatic form. Refurbishing 
the old works, drawing a bit on his recent Troia for new material, required 
little time; soon three Ages had appeared. But obviously his plan called for 
completion of the series. In finishing the task, he found the old Troy useful, 
and also, in a limited way, the latter cantos of Troia. Using both, as well 
as a memory stocked with such lore, he fitted out the last plays, the Jron 
Ages. 
. As a final summary, we review our conclusions. Examination of The 
Golden Age yields satisfying evidence in plot and text that Heywood simply 
cobbled this one from the materials of his poem. Similar scrutiny of the 
Silver and Brazen Ages, however, demonstrates quite as convincingly that 
he could not have made these plays from the plot of Troia. But items in the 
property lists of the Admiral’s men enable us to match scene after scene 
from the old Hercules plays with similar episodes from the Ages; and this 
correspondence, together with such other indications as Heywood’s intri- 
cate relations with the Admiral’s men and the exploitation of the mistaken- 
identity theme, suggests that the dramatist, as he had done before with 
other works, simply modernized the old plays. With the Iron Ages we are 
less sure of the precise source, although we know with certainty that much 
of the raw materials which went into Heywood’s mill did not come from 
Troia Britannica. We guess that they came from Henslowe’s old Troy. And 
we conclude, finally, that, however uncertain the history of their composi- 
tion may be, the Ages are dramatizations of much more than Troia Britan- 


nica. 
ALLAN HOLADAY 


University of Illinois 











DIE VERSUCHUNG DES PESCARA 


A JUSTIFICATION OF ITS TITLE 


THE MOST COMMON CRITICISM addressed to The Temptation of 
Pescara is that the title is misleading. The title, as everyone knows, refers 
to the time immediately succeeding the battle of Pavia (1525). Pescara, 
commanding the Spaniards, had scored such a brilliant victory over the 
French that the Italian city states urged him to change sides and take over 
the military leadership of a league being formed to combat the immense 
power of Charles V, king of Spain and emperor of Germany, who enter- 
tained dreams of universal dominion. By way of inducement, Pescara was 
to have the crown of Naples, and, of course, the satisfaction of having 
contributed to the independence of Italy. The temptation to which this 
offer must have exposed him is what gives rise to the title of this story. 

Pescara rejected the offer. This refusal can lead to the interpretation 
that his conscience was not subjected to any struggle, and on this account, 
most literary critics' never miss taking Conrad Ferdinand Meyer to task 
for failing to lead his hero into temptation. The Temptation of Pescara, they 
say, “is no temptation at all, the general does not waver fora moment... . ”” 
Adolf Frey accuses the book of “having . . ., notwithstanding its title, no 
temptation.’ Robert Faesi, sharing the same conviction but eager to break 
a lance in favor of his compatriot, Meyer, resorts to an ingenious bit of 
sophistry. ‘“‘The very fact that the title is misleading,” he claims, “consti- 
tutes its justification because it is meant ironically.”4 Even more enter- 
taining is the diatribe of D’Harcourt against Meyer for falsely raising his 
readers’ expectations without satisfying them. ‘‘The entire second part of 
this work,” D’Harcourt declares, “is nothing but a slow disappointment 
for the reader who feels positively despoiled of the conflict the first third 
of the story had entitled him to expect . . . There is not one moment when 
Pescara is swayed by temptation.’ 

It is difficult to disregard scornfully these reproaches when Meyer him- 
self almost seems to concede their justification. Thus, to Luise von Francois 
who was the first to inveigh against the apparently unwarranted title, 
Meyer replies: ‘Seine tédliche Wunde dewahrt ihn (Fataliter) vor Verrat. 
Hier ist alles Notwendigkeit; kein Dramastoff, da Freiheit und Wahl 
mangelt, .. . Versuchung ist sprachlich richtig: er wurde ja in Versuchung 
gefiihrt, wenn auch ein Unversuchbarer, was der Versucher nicht ahnte.’”* 
Here, obviously, Meyer considers the title correct in its literal form, and 
the emphasis lies on the mortal wound which protected Pescara from yield- 
ing to temptation, not from being led into it. This same factor is touched 
upon in a letter to Hermann Haessel: “Es ist keine eigentl. Versuchg, kein 
Seelenkampf, was man erwarten konnte, sondern P. ist zum voraus behiitet 
durch die Nahe seiner Todesstunde. ...”? Though, on the surface, this 


? Magdalena Kampf (Staat und Politik im Leben und Werk Conrad Ferdinand Meyers, 
1938), and Erwin Kalischer (Conrad Ferdinand Meyer in seinem Verhdlinis zur italienischen 
Renaissance, 1907) are notable exceptions. 

? Erich Everth, Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, Dichtung und Persinlichkeit (1924), p. 193. 

* Adolf Frey, Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, sein Leben und seine Werke (1909), p. 336. 

* Robert Faesi, Conrad Ferdinand Meyer (1925), p. 117. 

5 D’Harcourt, C. F. Meyer, Sa vie, son euvre (1913), p. 384. 

6 Tbid., p. 384. 

7 Adolf Frey, Briefe Conrad Ferdinand Meyers (1908), v. 2, p. 147. 
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might be construed as a damaging admission, it actually confirms the view 
that Meyer never really doubted the justification of his title. Pescara, 
Meyer says, was preserved. Preserved from what? Clearly not from some- 
thing nonexistent but rather from the temptation which, indeed, forms the 
core of the story as the following paragraphs will endeavor to prove. 

In analyzing a book, it is important to retain the spontaneous freshness 
of one’s first impression. And this, however widely the judgment of the 
authorities we subsequently consult may vary from our original reaction. 
Our first impact did not strike us as revealing an inherent contradiction 
between the title and the contents of the book. Furthermore, the justifica- 
tion of the book seemed to rest equally securely whether you chose to define 
temptation as “‘the thing that tempts” or “the state of being tempted.” 
In both instances the use of the word “temptation” is altogether com- 
patible with the narrative and completely apposite to the development of 
our tale. Interpreted as “‘the thing that tempts,” it is clear that there was 
temptation—and a very solid and glittering one it was too. Nothing less 
than the crown of Naples! 

Though a little less manifest, the same holds true of the second sense of 
the word. Meyer’s correspondence permits the inference that at the begin- 
ning he intended elaborating this other meaning of temptation, i.e., the 
state of being tempted. This intention transpires from his comment to Frey: 
“Ich fiihle immer mehr, was fiir eine ungeheure Macht das Ethische ist; 
es soll in meinem neuen Buche mit Posaunen und Tubenstéssen verkiindet 
werden. .. . ’’® The book may not do full justice to this promise in any very 
obvious way especially if we expect Meyer to let his hero struggle in the 
pangs of a psychological conflict. Meyer himself, as already stated, sub- 
scribes to the view that his book fails to accomplish this. Nevertheless, the 
treatment of the plot does bring out, we submit, that Pescara was not above 
temptation; that he was actually tempted; and that he did not succumb for 
reasons of a different order to which we shall presently revert. Why, then, 
is this not more readily apparent? 

The difficulty springs from the duality of Meyer’s hero. The bait dangled 
before Pescara did lure him, and since being tempted consists in weighing 
the reward for his defection, Pescara was certainly tempted in this second 
sense as well. The objections raised by so many “fools of both sexes’’—to 
borrow Meyer’s expression—is due to their ignoring the operation of an- 
other force in Pescara’s character, viz., his sense of justice. This carries 
greater weight in the development of the story than the “temptation,” and 
the latter factor is somewhat eclipsed. To the casual reader this eclipse 
may even be total. The temptation may be invisible. But it is there just 
the same. 

The claim that the title is unwarranted because the Spanish general is 
never tempted would be true if he entertained for the emperor so deep a 
loyalty that any idea of faithlessness would be rejected as a matter of 
principle. To dismiss the question of temptation as non-existent, such a 
rejection would have to be absolute, categorical and immediate, for “‘who- 
ever parleys with temptation, parleys to be o’ercome.” But this is not what 
happens. Pescara’s exclamation, “Ich weiss nicht, was mich abhilt, dich 
zu ergreifen und aus dem Fenster zu werfen!’’® is pure rhetoric. He is not 


® Adolf Frey, Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, sein Leben und seine Werke (1909), p. 299. 
® Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, Die Versuchung des Pescara, H. Haessel Verlag (1910), p. 


97. 
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shocked by Morone’s royal bribe. No tide of black indignation surges up 
within his breast. No wave of anger sweeps him off his poise. In fact, we 
do not see his feeling of propriety outraged by the faintest ripple of moral 
revulsion. 

But there is no need of manifesting any such indignation, it may be 
argued. Hadn’t he already committed himself to a course of Robespierrean 
incorruptibility? What better guarantee than his prevailing on Charles de 
Bourbon and Juan Del Guasto to watch the proceedings from behind the 
tapestry? 

The answer is that all these steps could have been merely calculated to 
save appearances. In those days of Machavellian statecraft, how could 
Pescara, in spite of all his courage, have failed to do otherwise? Moreover, 
what purpose could it have served to conceal from Bourbon a mission the 
latter had already half guessed? Hadn’t the Connétable already plumbed the 
very depths of Morone’s embassy? We need only recall his remark on this 
subject. He says to Pescara: “Wenn er zum Beispiel uns. . . die Fiihrung 
der Liga bite und als Handgeld zwei verlockende italienische Kronen aus 
den Falten seiner Toga zum Vorschein briichte?’’”® Besides, Pescara knew 
himself watched by the emperor’s emissaries. Could he do anything wiser 
than to smuggle to his interview with Morone a couple of witnesses? This 
gesture gave Pescara a semblance of absolute integrity without impeding 
his freedom of choice. The hidden guests at this historical rendezvous con- 
stituted excellent protection should he ever be accused of illegitimate nego- 
tiations. But they would not have prevented him from accepting if a con- 
sideration of everything involved had determined him to a sudden change 
of allegiance. Incidentally, his witnesses were not representatives of the 
emperor such as Leyva or Moncada, but rather two individuals whom he 
had in the palm of his hand, and whom he felt he could handle. 

The critics who maintain the utter absence of temptation, insist that 
Pescara’s only aim was to discover the secrets harbored by Morone. This 
may be so. But why, then, couldn’t he have declined the offer at the end of 
their conversation? Why did he have to postpone the answer until the fol- 
lowing day? Is it not clear that he wanted time in which to think the pro- 
posal over? Yes, comes the retort, but the general had no intention of letting 
his mind toy with Morone’s dishonorable offers. The proof is that after the 
chancellor’s dismissal, Pescara shatters the Connétable’s and Del Guasto’s 
greedy hopes. He declares the entire interview a mere play, a tragedy en- 
titled “Tod und Narr.” 

This is not sufficiently convincing. If Pescara was as exempt from temp- 
tation as all that, why couldn’t he have been more outspoken concerning 
his reaction to Morone’s overtures? Why these oracular ambiguities? These 
may have given Bourbon and Del Guasto the proper impression, but 
actually, Pescara retained his bridges unburned. He was free to cross to the 
enemy if he wanted to. 

As we have tried to show, there is extremely little evidence that Pescara 
had been left untouched by the breath of temptation. There is a good deal of 
it, however, pointing in the opposite direction. When, for instance, Morone 
evokes the greatness to which Pescara’s leadership could raise Italy, it is 
obvious that the general reacts affirmatively to the visions conjured up by 


10 Tbid., p. 85. 
1 Tbid., 116. 
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Morone’s eloquence. The story itself confirms this view when it says: ‘Und 
er (Morone) umfing das Knie des Feldherrn, dass dieser . . . sich entzog, 

. . Sei es dass sein miichtiger Verstand die angedeuteten Ziige seiner und 
Italiens méglicher Grésse unwillkiirlich zu einem lebensfihigen Ganzen 
zusammenschloss.’’” Clearly, Pescara contemplated the possibilities in view 
—even though they entailed a breach with Charles V. True, in the end he 
decided for the negative. But this was due to other circumstances, and not 
because he never wavered. Nor does the speed with which he made up his 
mind militate in his favor, for a military genius in his situation was ac- 
customed to lightning decisions. Where the average man might hesitate and 
sway for weeks, a few hours were all the Marchese d’Avalos required. 
Ergo, his rapid resolution is no proof that he had remained immune from 
temptation. 

Still another reason why he had to decline Morone’s bid was the pres- 
ence in his camp of Moncada. False rumors of the general’s flirtations 
with the Pope and the Italian princes of the league had spread.” They had 
reached the emperor’s ears, and Moncada had been despatched.“ Pescara 
knew, therefore, that he would be unable to count on the element of sur- 
prise should he decide to turn his back on Charles V, and seize the royal 
spoils within his grasp. 

All this is more or less circumstantial evidence. What makes our point 
of view demonstrably correct is Pescara’s remark to the Connétable 4 propos 
of Morone’s visit: “Aber glaube mir, Karl, auch dir bleibt nichts als die 
Sache des Kaisers.’"* This “auch” is incontrovertible proof that Pescara 
had studied the possibility of abandoning Spain’s interests. He had re- 
solved to defend them, but only in the end; not out of principle, not out of 
ethical considerations, but “as a man who had calmly weighed the pros and 
cons... .”!7 Pescara is even more candidly explicit in the intimacy of a 
téte-A-téte with his wife. To her he admits: “Ich kannte die Versuchung 
lange, ich sah sie kommen und sich gipfeln wie eine heranrollende Woge 

718 

The arguments adduced above prove, we suggest, that while several fac- 
tors entered into Pescara’s decision, he had not failed to give the league’s 
offer due consideration. It seems safe to infer that no interpretation can 
hope to stand which does not admit that during the fateful twenty-four 
hours, Pescara weighed the possibilities of the situation created by Morone’s 
visit. For at least some of the time, temptation had held him in its clutches. 
The conclusion is inescapable. 

JacquEs S. AROUET 

Yale University 


12 Thid., 112. 

18 Actually, the “league” never attained an official existence. 

14 Meyer indulges in a minor historical distortion: Moncada was then the prisoner of 
Andrea Doria, the famous naval captain in the services of Frangois I. 

6 The italics are ours. 

16 Die Versuchung des Pescara, p. 143. 

17 Erwin Kalischer, Conrad Ferdinand Meyer (1907), p. 78. 

18 Die Versuchung des Pescara, p. 163. 











THE GENTILES 


IT IS STRANGE that our dictionaries should be nearly unanimous in 
their conspiracy of silence against the common use in the United States of 
Gentiles for ‘Christians as opposed to Jews, e.g., in phrases of the type 
found in Help Wanted columns: “Gentiles only.” The dictionaries generally 
take care to distinguish (in non-American parlance) between the two mean- 
ings: (1) ‘one of the same clan or family,’ ‘a person of noble or gentle birth’ 
(pronounced dzéniil, spelled with a small initial consonant, now rare; ety- 
mology: class. Lat. gentilis); and (2): ‘one of any non-Jewish nation’ (Scrip- 
tural use; pronounced dzéniail, spelling with a capital; etymology: Eccles. 
Lat. gentilis). Accordingly, one could assume that the only use of Gentile 
(2) is the Scriptural (or, more specifically, the Old Testamentary and his- 
torical) one, and that it is not current in common usage. Webster is the only 
one to state clearly? the current American use: “As used by the Jews,* one 
of non-Jewish faith or race; as used by the Christians, one not a Jew, 
esp. a Christian as distinguished from a Jew; formerly, as used by Chris- 
tians, a heathen.” Still today, then, the term is used exclusively in an oppo- 
sitional reference (though in a different one from the Scriptural), whether 
used by Jews or Gentiles; when the Jews use it they do so of necessity, 
existentially, as it were; when the Christians, they consent for the moment 
to be defined in Jewish terms as ‘non-Jewish.’ 

The American usage has always astonished me. For Christians to apply 
the term Gentile to themselves means that they agree to be looked at from 
without—an attitude revealed in the almost invariable word-order of the 
phrase ‘Jews and Gentiles.’ And why should the Christians include them- 
selves among (indeed, identify themselves with) the heathen, instead of con- 
sidering themselves as the successors of God’s elect people, the Jews, as 
they have done in former times?‘ Moreover, it is also strange that a major- 
ity, indulging in racial discrimination, should use a disparaging term for 
themselves (and not for the minority group discriminated against): Ameri- 
can ‘Aryans’ call themselves by the epithet ‘non-Jews’, whereas Hitler’s 
derogatory term for the Jews was ‘Nicht-Arier’. Thus the American expres- 
sion presents a problem of cultural history which we may attempt to solve 
only by retracing, briefly, the history of the term Gentiles. 

The explanation of Gentiles ‘heathen’ (from the Jewish point of view) 


1 It may be noted that whereas, to the Jews of the Old Testament, the ‘Gentiles’ were all 
the other peoples of the world, considered, together, in opposition to the elect people (and this 
is still the use of Jes Gentils in Racine’s Athalie, a play that re-enacts ancient Jewish history), 
this word, as used by American Jews, has narrowed its reference to ‘Christians.’ An American 
Jewish soldier, stationed in Asia, would hardly use the word Gentiles of the Arabs, the Malays 
or the Japanese. It is as if the Jewish fate is linked with the Christian fate. 

? For it is hardly a clear statement of actual usage of the word in America when, for 
instance, Funk and Wagnall offer such a vague definition as ‘belonging to a people not Jewish.’ 

3 It may be said that the word Christians rarely occurs in general speech when the majority 
population of the United States is meant: one tends rather to split this up into ‘Catholics and 
Protestants.’ It is obvious that a community has no reason to insist on an existential fact, 
one which is given within this community. (The development of Fr. crétin ‘nincompoop’ 
[ <chrétien] is more in line with the existential feeling of a community :“‘he is nothing but a Chris- 
tian” —as we all are, that is, he is commonplace, stupid.) 

* Cf. Lord Berners (about 1533): “neither all doctors among christen men, nor all the 
philosophers amonge the gentiles” (quoted by the NED). Quite logically, the Mormons, con- 
sidering themselves to be ‘Saints,’ call all the non-Mormons ‘Gentiles.’ And Gentile, used of 
the Hindus (attested in England from 1525 on), reflects the Mohammedan standpoint. 
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is well known; according to the Universal Dictionary: ‘In the Old Testa- 
ment it is the rendering of the Hebrew word . . . goim=peoples, nations, 
the plural of ... goj=a nation, a people. At first it was used as a mere 
ethnological term, and quite respectfully, but as the Jews became more 
conscious of their privileges, they employed it more and more scornfully 
of the nations around them (Gen. x, 5; Isa. txvi, 16; Jer. xtv, 22). In the 
New Testament, Gentiles is the rendering of the Greek vy =the plural of 
#vos=a number of people living together, a nation. St. Peter, moved by a 
vision, was the first of the Twelve to preach to the Gentiles (Acts x), but 
the Apostle of the Gentiles was St. Paul (Gal. 1, 15): ‘We who are Jews by 
nature and not sinners of the Gentiles’ (Gal. m, 15).’’ It is well known that 
plebes and nationes were used also among the early Church Fathers to 
render the Hebrew goim (cf. Tertullian, Ad Nationes).,—Why, then, do 
American Christians, in their use of Gentiles, refuse to espouse the identifica- 
tion of Jews and Christians as professed by St. Paul: ‘Nos.natura Judaei 

.’, since the religion of Faith has always been accepted as, simply, suc- 
ceeding the religion of the Law? 

The (apparently discriminating) phrase itself, ‘Jew and Gentile,’ goes 
back to the formula of St. Paul (Ad. Cor. 1, 12-13): “‘Etenim in uno Spiritu 
omnes nos in unum corpus baptizati sumus, sive Judaei, sive Gentiles, sive 
servi, sive liberi; et omnes in uno Spiritu potati sumus.” But, in this passage, 
the Old Testamentary antithesis is transcended, as Jew and Gentile alike 
are embraced in the Christian concept of the corpus mysticum—according 
to which concept, the union based on baptism and spiritual regeneration 
takes precedence over racial and social discrimination. The unity of the 
spiritual Christian Church is best illustrated by the dichotomy in which 
sive . . . sive insists on the negligibility of this same dichotomy* (obviously, 
the word ‘Christian’, which should embrace sive . . . sive, was not yet avail- 
able to St. Paul; for the origin of this word, cf. Labriolle, Bulletin DuCange 
v, 69). 

A similar treatment of this same dichotomy is to be found in a passage 
written 1600 years later, in America, by the Puritan intellectual and Chris- 
tian liberal, Roger Williams, when he formulated his thesis of a secularized 
church for that ‘New Canaan,’ America: 

(1) God requireth not an uniformity of Religion to be inacted and informed in any civill 
state .. . (2) It is the will and command of God, that . . . a permission of the most Paganish, 
Jewish, Turkish, or Antichristian consciences and worships, bee granted to all men in all 
Nations and Countries; and they are only to bee fought against with that Sword which is 
only (in Soule matters) able to conquer, to wit, the Sword of Geds spirit, the Word of God. 
(3) True civility and Christianity may both flourish in a state of Kingdome, notwithstanding 
the permission of divers and contrary consciences, either of Jew or Gentile. 


V. L. Parrington who, in his Main Currents in American Thought 1, 71, 
quotes this passage from the preface to The Bloudy Tenents of Persecution 
for Cause of Conscience, defines as follows the attitude of Roger Williams 
toward the Christian commonwealth he sought to found: 


5 Cf. Revista de fil. hisp. vir, 160, for Spanish reflections of nationes ‘the heathen.’ 

6 The pattern of Paulinian thought subsists in medieval charts; cf. the ninth-century 
charter of Louis the German, granted to a Bavarian monarchy: “ut omnes homines qui... 
ad praefatum monasterium pertinere videntur tam Baioari quamque Sclavi, liberti et 
servi... (Bavarians+Slavs, in this order) cf. Aebischer, Arch. rom. xx, 486, as well as the 
thirteenth-century charter from Septlveda (Spain) : “que qualquiere que vinierg, de creencia 
quier sea Christiano, Moro 6 judio, yengo [‘free’] 6 siervo, venga seguraminetre...” 
(quoted by Menéndez Pidal, Romania xxrx, 377). 
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He regarded his fellow men literally as the children of God and brothers in Christ; and 
from this primary conception of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, he de- 
duced his political philosophy . . . he sought to adjust his social program to the determining 
fact that human worth knows neither Jew nor Gentile, rank nor caste; and following the example 
of his Master he went forth into a hostile world, seeking to make it over. 


The italicized passages are clear reflections of the Epistle to the Corin- 
thians—although, here, the concept of the corpus mysticum, as the unifying 
force, gives way to a deistic humanitarianism and tolerance; the negligibil- 
ity of the differences between Jew and Gentile is again the emphasis of the 
phrase ‘either of Jew or Gentile’ (which preserves the word-order natural to 
the ‘Jewish’ Apostle to the Gentiles). It would then appear that the original 
emphasis of the antinomic couple ‘Jews—Gentiles’, which is still used by 
Christians in modern American speech, was not on discrimination between 
two opposed groups, but on fusion—since discrimination is made meaning- 
less by a higher, a spiritual principle of Christianity (here, of a deistic 
brand).’ 

But this attitude of tolerance does not, itself, explain why Christians 
should adopt, in reference to themselves a designation invented by the 
Jews. (Or, if one should argue that since, in the binomial expression [n]either 
Jew [nor Gentile, the first member (Jew) had a fixed value, and therefore 
the second (Gentile) could not change its meaning—this very indifference 
to a semantic change which should have imposed itself, is itself a problem.) 
In this regard, we must remember the peculiar nature of the Calvinism 
which was imported from England by the early settlers to America (where 
.¢ was to become much more influential than it had been in England): 
this consisted of an extraordinary reverence for Old Testamentary patterns 
of thought and conduct, as we learn from the illuminating study of Herbert 
Schéffler, Abendland und altes Testament, Untersuchung zur Kulturmor pholo- 
gie Europas, insbesondere Englands (Bochum, 1927). Professor Schéffler 
points out that, as a consequence of the free development of sects from the 
seventeenth century on, English Calvinism, in opposition to Calvinism on 
the European continent (e.g., at Geneva and in Holland), enforced the 
tendency, inherent to those sects (always so political-minded), to cling to 
the Old Testament, which offered models for the government of secular 
affairs in preference to the New Testament (to which Lutheranism found 
itself more congenial): in seventeenth-century England, those sects which 
recruited themselves from the lower classes could understand the Old Testa- 
ment better than they could the abstract dogmatic books of the New and, 
in their fight against the High Church, they were led to adopt more easily 
the ideas of the Jewish Bible. Schéffler mentions as characteristically Eng- 
lish the following Calvinistic and sectarian traits of ‘Alttestamentlichkeit’ :* 
(1) the borrowing of Christian names from the Old Testament to an extent 


7 An illustration of such beliefs is given in the anecdote quoted by Parrington, Pp. 97, from 
Samuel Sewall’s Diary: “Going one day to visit the Jews’ burial place at Mile-End, while on 
a visit to London, he invited the sexton to a pot of beer and a quiet chat, remarking in friendly 
fashion, ‘wisht might meet in Heaven’: He answered, ‘and drink a Glass of Beer together,’ 
which we were then doing.” Parrington comments: “His English friends would scarcely have 
understood that homely little scene, so natural to the colonial. Sewall is the first Yankee who 
reveals the native kindliness of the New England village.” 

* Compare also the belief (ultimately rooted in metropolitan English ‘Alttestamentlich- 
keit’) of certain American Negroes, to whom Saturday is still today the ‘Sabbath’: Richard 
Wright in his Dark Boy (1945), p. 52, mentions ‘Granny’s’ declamation “‘that Saturday was the 
Lord’s Sabbath and that no one who lived in her house could work upon that day.” 
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unparalleled in other Calvinistic countries; (2) the adoption of the dietary 
laws of the Jews, as well as their practice of circumcision; (3) ‘British 
Israelitism’, that is, the idea that the British are the descendants of the 
lost Ten Tribes of Israel.® 

If we turn now to the opening chapters of Parrington’s book we will see 
on every page evidences that the Calvinism imported to America, tinged as 
it was with Hebraic, Old Testamental conceptions and phraseology (Cotton 
Mather, for example, speaks of a wicked governer as ‘his Ahab’), attempted 
to found in New England a theocratic state comparable to the Jewish state. 
The appeal to the Old Testament as an ideal was then current: Governor 
Winthrop, says Parrington, “gives a Hebraic twist to his aristocratic preju- 
dices”’ by claiming, in regard to a certain political problem that had arisen 
in the community, that “‘we should have no warrant in Scripture for it: 
there was no such Government in Israel” (p. 47)—the implication being: 
“we Americans are seeking to build up a new Israel.” It was a fundamental 
assumption of the Massachusetts theocracy, “based on numerous passages 
of Scripture,” that “the political state is established and sanctioned by the 
God of the Hebrews” (p. 67).'° 

Thus these Calvinistic religious leaders, who were seeking to found a 
New Canaan, were able to identify themselves so closely with the ancient 
Jews as to borrow their terminology—even when the term chosen had to 
stamp them as excluded from Judaism. It was a paradoxical result of their 
considering themselves as successors of the Jews (as ‘New Jews’, so to speak) 
that they must adopt a designation which denies the succession in question 
and perpetuates discrimination—though this discrimination was somewhat 
mitigated under the influence of the deistic tolerance which also flourished 
in long-ago theocratic New England." 

LEO SPITZER 
The Johns Hopkins University 


® The British Israel World Federation, operating in Great Britain and the Dominions 
with strong tieups in the United States, still today advocates this belief. 

1° The word Hebrew enjoyed great reverence among Puritans, and Dr. Solis Cohen has 
suggested to H. L. Mencken tcf. The American Language, 4th ed., p. 299) that the superior 
respectability of Hebrew (in comparison with Jewish) in the United States (many Jews them- 
selves prefer the word Hebrew) ‘“‘may have been helped by the fact that it was a term of honor 
among the early Puritan divines who studied the Hebrew language, and venerated the Hebrew 
scriptures.” By this substitution, the self-conception of the Jews as ‘the people to whom Holy 
Writ originally belongs’ is duly emphasized: they add to their dignity by pointing to their 
dearest possession: the Book of Books. 

1 The Jewish trend in American speech habits can also be seen in such phrases as ‘more 
power to you,’ especially in its ironical use; this phrase is patterned on the Hebrew j&asér 
koach (abridged Skéach)—also used ironically. 








CRIMEAN GOTHIC CADARIOU “MILES, SOLDIER” 


THIS WORD has caused considerable difficulty and some fantastic ety- 
mological speculation.’ Feist® cites the principal attempts at explanation: 
Massmann suggested a connection with Goth. ga-drashts “soldier,” despite 
obvious phonetic objections; Kluge assumed, with Bezzenberger, a Goth. 
form *ga-driugs from driugan “zu Felde ziehen’”’; Holthausen posited 
*ga-harjo on the basis of Goth. harjis “army”? (NHG Heer); Tomaschek, 
abandoning the search for cognates, saw in cadariou an Altaic loanword: 
cf. Chuvash kadarax, Altai kadary “zur Seite befindlich” (sense of Latin 
auxiliarius ?), from kad, Osman® gd “side’’; finally Turkish arkada§ “com- 
rade,” kardas “‘brother” are cited.‘ 

The usually cautious Feist fails to attach one of his frequent labels: 
“ohne sichere Etymologie,” “etymologisch dunkel,” ‘‘keine Etymologie,” 
etc., nor does he employ small type, as is his normal procedure, to set off 
dubious etymological suggestions. Nevertheless, every one of the above ex- 
planations exhibits insurmountabie difficulties either phonetically or se- 
mantically, or both. 

The word seems actually to be another instance of a Celtic loanword in 
Gothic, to take its place alongside of aibs, andbahts, arbi, brunjo, dulgs, reiks, 
etc. Cf. early Welsh kadur “warrior,’® ketwyr pl. ‘“warriors’* (implying a 
sg. katwr), also kedwir’ pl., id.; OBret. cat-uwur,8 OCorn. cadvur gl. “miles” ;° 
Ogham (5-6 cents.) Catvvirr, Catuvirr,'° Gaulish Catu-riges “battle kings.” 
The extra-Celtic cognates of cad- include: OE headu-, e.g. in heado-lac 
“battle,” OHG hadu- in personal names such as Hadu-brant and Hadu-wig, 
Olcel. Hed a Valkyrie, Hedr p.n. (Balder’s brother), MHG hader “Hader’”’; 
also OBulg. kotora ‘“‘battle’” and possibly Sanskrit ¢éiru-§ “enemy’’.™ 

That a Celtic loanword is found in the meager known vocabulary of 
Crimean Gothic although it is not found in Wulfilan Gothic need cause no 
surprise, for several other Crimean Gothic words on Busbecq’s famous list, 
both Germanic and borrowings, do not occur in Wulfilas either, e.g.: 
atochta “‘malum,” gadeltha “‘pulchrum,” stap ‘“‘capra” (a loanword from 
Ugrian or Iranian), schediit “lux,” fers “vir,” rintsch “mons,” ael “lapis,” 
boga “‘arcus,”’ miera “‘formica,” rinck or ringo “annulus,” waghen “currus,” 
etc.” 

It must be admitted that the majority of Celtic loanwords found in 
Gothic—as in Germanic generally—are legal or political terms, yet brunjo 
“‘Brustharnisch, burnie’’ is a military term, to provide at least one parallel 
in support of cadariou. It is, of course, difficult to determine from the lin- 
guistic evidence available whether the word was borrowed from Celtic 


1 The writer is indebted to Professor John J. Parry for some sound suggestions concerning 
Celtic cognates. 

? Vergleichendes Worterbuch der gotischen Sprache*, 111-112. 

* Tomaschek’s distinction between ‘‘osm.” and “‘tiirk.” is not clear. 

* Exact bibliographical references for all the etymologies cited are found in Feist, loc. cit. 

5 The Book of Taliesin, ed. J. Gwenogvryn Evans (Pwllheli 1910), 31, 18. 

® Canu Aneirin, ed. Ifor Williams (Cardiff 1938), 17, 26-27. 

7 Strachan, Introduction to Early Welsh (Manchester 1909), 241-242. 

* From the Cartulary of Redon (8-11 cent.) in J. Loth, Chrestomathie Bretonne, 115, 118. 

® Vocabularium Cornicum, publ. in Zeuss-Ebel, Gramm. Celt.2, 1068. 

© Pokorny, Altir. Gramm., 121; A. Holder, Altcelt. Sprachsch. 3.1165-66. 

1 Pedersen, V gl. Gramm. der keltischen Sprachen, 1. 132; Feist, op. cit., 248. 

12 For the complete list see Streitberg, Gotisches Elementarbuch**, 280-282. 
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before those Goths who ultimately became “Krimgoten” separated from 
the main body of Goths (in which case it would be accidental that the word 
is not found in Wulfilas) or was subsequently acquired, as were, obviously, 
the Turkish and Iranian words in Crimean Gothic. The voicing of inter- 
vocalic ¢ (cada- in contrast to Gaulish catw-) would superficially seem to 
indicate a later stage of Celtic than that of the other loanwords mentioned 
above. Yet phonetic development of necessity occurred within Crimean 
Gothic itself, and loanwords are never exempt from such a process. Finally, 
one is faced with the difficulty of evaluating the reliability of Busbecq’s 
phonetic representation, which is based mainly on the orthography of six- 
teenth century Flemish. 

At any rate, cadariou would seem to be a Celtic loanword on the basis of 
the evidence presented above, whether or not the dating of its borrowing 
can be established.” 

ROBERT A. FOWKES 

New York University 


48 The termination -ariou may very well be from Latin -drius, a suffix borrowed both in 
Celtic and Germanic and one subsequently acquiring a “‘productive” function in the two 
groups, cf. Old Irish reacht-aire “a steward,’’ Mid-Welsh telyn-awr “harpist,” Gothic bok-areis 
“scribe.’”’ For further discussion of the history of this ending see Pedersen, op. cit., 2.51-52 
and M. H. Jellinek, Gesch. d. got. Spr. (Berlin and Leipzig 1926), 163-164. 








A NOTE ON BOUND FORMS 


IN JEGP, xu, 418 (1943), H. Penzl discusses the term complex word used 
by Bloch and Trager (and taken over by them from Bloomfield) to describe 
a phrase such as King of England, because the bound form -’s can be added 
to it: the King of England’s daughter. Penzl goes on to point out that -’s 
can be added to even longer phrases, and that “the mere addition of -’s does 
not seem to change the character of the phrase”; and then remarks “Ob- 
viously -’s is no longer entirely a ‘bound form’ in modern English.” Clearly, 
Penzl is right in pointing out that the phrase remains the same no matter 
what is added; but he is equally clearly wrong in saying that -’s is not a 
bound form, when it conforms to the accepted definition of a “bound form” 
as one that does not occur alone. 

The confusion seems to me to arise from this fact: heretofore, most dis- 
cussion of bound forms has occurred in connection with analysis of the 
inflection of individual words; and all bound forms occurring with indi- 
vidual words have been considered on the same level. Thus English -ing, 
-ed, or -s (3. sg. of verbs or plural of nouns) have been lumped together 
with -’s, for instance, as simply “bound forms.”’ When, however, we find 
some elements heretofore considered purely inflectional (such as -’s) added 
to phrases, as in the King of England’s daughter, it becomes difficult to de- 
scribe the situation in terms of inflection of individual] words; hence various 
devices, such as Bloomfield’s and Bloch-Trager’s concept of a “complex 
word,” to meet the difficulty. 

A better solution might possibly be to recognize that forms may be 
bound on more than one level in the structure of a language. In West Euro- 
pean languages, for instance, with their four levels of morphology and syn- 
tax: derivation, inflection, phrase-structure, and clause-structure, we should 
recognize four levels of bound forms. Thus, the suffixes -tion or -ize are 
bound, but occur only in the process of derivation: they may therefore be 
called derivationally bound. Other suffixes, such as -s -es (3. sg. of verbs, 
plural of nouns), -ed, -img, occurring only in processes of inflection, may be 
called inflectionally bound. Still other elements—some at present considered 
inflectional suffixes, like -’s, and other usually treated as separate words, 
like the or a—occur only before or after phrases (including, of course, 
single words functioning as phrases); these elements are phrasally bound. 
Certain conjunctions, such as the atonic forms of that [Sot], [at], are claus- 
ally bound, in that they occur only connected with clauses. 

It would be desirable to use several different symbols to precede or fol- 
low the various types of bound forms, rather than to continue the current 
practice of using a hyphen indiscriminately with some forms (derivationally 
and inflectionally bound) and no indication at all with others (phrasally 
and clausally bound). As a provisional symbolism, I suggest the following: 


+ for derivational juncture 
- for inflectional juncture 
| for phrasal juncture 
~ for clausal juncture 


These symbols could be used in citing forms in either conventional or 
phonemic orthography. Thus, we would write +ize /+ajz/, -s -es /-s -z -az/, 
the, /Sa,/ or \s /\s \z \az/ (possessive), and that_/Sat_/; or, to use French 
examples, tment /+ma/, -ons /-5/, le; /\a,/, and gue_/ka_/. 
RoBeErtT A. HALL, JR. 
Cornell University 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue TERFINNAS AND BEORMAS OF OHTHERE. By Alan S. C. Ross. Leeds 
School of English Language Texts and Monographs: No. VII. Pp. 63. 
Leeds, 1940. TReceived for review in 1946.] 


THIS MONOGRAPH begins with the OE text of Ohthere’s first voyage; a 
modern English translation is printed opposite. Then come five pages on 
the Terfinnas. The rest of the monograph (pp. 29-61) is devoted to the 
Beormas. In an “additional note” (pp. 62-63), account is taken of publica- 
tions that came the author’s way after the monograph went to press. Two 
summaries, one in Russian and one in Finnish, and a sketch-map go with 
the monograph but are not bound in. In his preface the author castigates 
British and American scholars for neglecting the 

extensive literature on the subject, mostly in Finnish but partly in Russian and the Scandi- 
navian languages, going back almost a hundred years . . . the fact that they have not con- 


sulted either such classic articles in the Scandinavian languages as Storm’s . . . , or Vasmer’s 
excellent paper . . . in German (Englische Studien Lv1, 169-171), can hardly be condoned [p. 6]. 


The present reviewer was lucky enough to be excepted by name from this 
deep damnation! 

Mr. Ross’s conciMsions are (1) that the Terfinnas lived on the northern 
shore of Kandalaks@Bay, a western extension of the White Sea; (2) that the 
Beormas of Ohtheré also lived on this Bay; (3) that these Beormas must be 
distinguished from another branch of the tribe which lived on the Dvina 
river; and (4) that both branches of the Beormas were Karelians. All these 
conclusions seem justified by the evidence which the author brings forward. 
He is to be congratulated on making available to the Anglo-Saxon world the 
fruits of Finnish, Russian, and Scandinavian research into these matters. 

Kemp MALONE 

Johns Hopkins University 


THE LayaMon Texts: A LINGUISTICAL INVESTIGATION. By N. Bégholm. 
Copenhagen: Einar Munksgaard, 1944 (Travaux du Cercle Linguistique 
de Copenhague Vol. m1). Pp. 85. 


LAYAMON’S monumental chronicle Brut has come down to us in two ver- 
sions: text A with 32241 short lines, in a MS from the first quarter of the 
13th century labelled Cotton Caligula A. IX; text B with about 24,500 lines 
in a MS., about 50 years later than the one of A, labelled Cotton Otho 
C. XIII. Numerous excerpts and samples have been published by scholars 
like J. Hall, Matzner, Zupitza, Kluge, etc., but the texts have not been re- 
edited since Sir Frederic Madden’s three volume edition in 1847. The 
Layamon material has been used for various syntactical studies in Middle 
English; a fair number of dissertations have been written on the different 
problems of the Layamon texts. But no comprehensive study dealing with 
phonology, morphology, syntax of even one of the texts has appeared yet. 
N. Bégholm’s study does not fill this gap for us. It deals, to be sure, with 
most of the problems of texts A and B, but does it in a rather disorganized, 
casual, and usually very brief manner. The study has the character of a 
series of lecture notes that were given to a printer without much additional 
editing. The presentation of the material without subheadings, references, 
tables of contents, indices, or any other help, makes the book difficult to 
use for reference. 
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Bégholm does not deal with Layamon’s verse at all. His treatment of 
Layamon’s vocabulary is very perfunctory and does not reveal any familiar- 
ity with Henry Cecil Wyld’s Studies in the Diction of Layamon’s Brut (in 
Language 6. 1-24; 9. 47-71, 171-191; 10. 149-201). Bégholm does deal with 
the following problems: Layamon’s sources (on p. 5); the style of Wace’s 
Roman de Brut as compared with that of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia 
Regum Brittaniae (6-8); the chronology of Layamon’s Brut (9); Layamon’s 
style as compared with Wace’s style (10-16); the difference in vocabulary 
between A and B and the French and Scandinavian loan-words (17-24); 
“sounds and orthography” (25-37) ; “grammar” (38-85). The following sub- 
divisions appear under “‘grammar’’: cases (38-42); pronouns (-45) posses- 
sives (-46); relative pronouns (-47); interrogatives (47); demonstratives 
(-48) ; indefinites (-51); adjectives (53); adverbs (-56) ; numerals (-57) ; gram- 
matical number (-58); conjunctions (-61); prepositions (-66); one (-67); 
articles (-68); gender (-69); verbs (-83); sentence-construction (-85). 

There are neither bibliography nor references in Bégholm’s study. The 
only complete reference is given when he quotes H. B. Hinckley’s article 
in Anglia 56. 43-57 in discussing the uncertain chronology of Layamon’s 
chronicle. He quotes names of scholars in a few places, e.g. p. 37: “the 
dialect of the poem is South-eastern, as maintained by Luhmann.” Then 
Bégholm, without further reference, quotes literally in German from a 
footnote on p. 11 of Adolf Luhmann’s study Die Uberlieferung von Lajamons 
Brut (Halle a.S. 1906) concerning the occurrence of 1 for e in unstressed 
syllables. The author’s dialect is generally assumed to have been South- 
western with certain Mercian traits. Actually also Luhmann says p. 9 in 
the same footnote, arguing against the alleged midland character of B: “‘Im 
iibrigen ist der Dialekt durchaus siid westlich (Luhmann’s spac- 
ing), wie der der dlteren Hs.,” 

This erroneous misrepresentation of Luhmann’s point of view is unfor- 
tunately typical of Bggholm’s notes on “sounds and orthography” which 
contain no systematic attempt to evaluate the difficult orthographic evi- 
dence for the author’s or the copyists’ dialects, only a few vague generaliza- 
tions. Bggholm assumes like Luhmann that orthographic inconsistencies 
reveal phonetic characteristics of phonemes: e.g. p. 30 ‘‘the open character 
of ‘e’ is shown by frequent spellings like: zte for ‘zet.’’’ But already L. Mors- 
bach, Mittelenglische Grammatik 107, Anm. 1 (p. 141) rejected such argu- 
mentation for A. Actually the symbol ‘2’ appears about just as often as 
‘e’ for OE e in the second half of A, where ‘a’ (not ‘z’) usually renders OE 
@. This shows only that the reflexes of OE e and OE @ were usually kept 
apart orthographically, the latter presumably being ‘more open’ than the 
former. Spellings do not provide material to establish phonetic details of 
articulations, but they show phonemic contrasts and groupings. Incon- 
sistencies in the use of the three symbols ‘a’ ‘e’ ‘e’ can be explained by the 
fact that only two phonemes existed in Middle English. The eventual dis- 
appearance of the symbol ‘2’ and the Anglo-Norman retention of ‘a’ does 
not prove any sound-value [a] at all, especially since we have [x] now in 
Modern English. 

Bégholm assumes with Skeat and Luhmann (whom he does not quote, 
of course) that certain spellings reflect the Anglo Norman copyists’ im- 
perfect pronunciation of English: e.g. the frequent confusion of ‘pt’ and 
‘ht’ (p. 36). This is quite probable. It is less likely that other spellings by 
the very same copyists reveal an unprejudiced foreigner’s early recognition 
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of a complete loss of the spirant [x] before t: knit for knight. 

Bégholm refers to the final intrusion of in many forms by the remark: 
“Tn the later portion of A the -n’s are kept under stricter supervision.” (p. 
25) This feature of A, discussed by Madden and J. Hall in their editions, had 
already attracted F. H. Stratmann’s attention in 1880 (Das paragogische 
nim Lajamon, Anglia 3.552 f.). Intrusion and loss of final m seem to indicate 
a deliberate analogical extension of the variation between dialectal forms 
with and without n. 

In Bggholm’s notes on grammar he lists the variation in form between 
A and B and offers brief syntactical and semantic interpretations. Bégholm 
deals with some uses of genitive and dative. He calls on p. 40 phrases like 
Gwenayfer his loue (B. 22247), at thare ditch his grunde (B 15889, not 1589, 
as Bégholm writes), min hem his mochele mod (B 8792) examples of an 
“analytical singular genitive.” He states further: “‘partly owing to the 
unstable nature of ‘h,’ partly from analogical reasons we find ‘his’ doing 
duty for the s-ending.” The pertinent Layamon B material was first 
quoted by James Manning (Inquiry into the Character and Origin of the 
Possessive Augment in the Transactions of the Philological Society 1864, pp. 
28 ff.) who was answered by F. J. Furnivall in the same journal (1865, pp. 
75-94). Bégholm’s interpretation is like O. Jespersen’s in Progress in Lan- 
guage (1894) pp. 318-327 (whom he does not quote, of course). But Jesper- 
sen deals in great detail with the general construction, which is so common 
in German dialects (dem Vater sein Haus), and its possible sources, particu- 
larly its origin from a possessive dative shifted from the verb to the noun. 
More material can be found in Mitzner, Englische Grammatik, vol. I, p. 
236 f.; E. Einenkel, Geschichte der englischen Sprache, p. 53; in Englische 
Studien 17. 388f. (W. Franz); Otto Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax 449; Erd- 
mann-Mensing, Grundziige der deutschen Syntax u, p. 220. Otto Funke in 
his Kasus-Syntax bei Orrm und Lajamon (1907) p. 65 f. correctly explains 
in one of Bggholm’s examples: pet min hem his mochele mod his so milde 
iworpe (B 8792), min hem as a dative dependent on the verb. 

B¢ggholm states in discussing pronominal forms p. 43: “the strong form 
‘ous’ is presupposed by Jespersen-Verner’s law, so far as the [s] of ‘us’ is 
concerned . . . “Here Béggholm has obviously Jespersen’s Linguistica, p. 364 
in mind, but does not quote it. Apparently B. Trnka’s excellent criticisms of 
the alleged ‘Verner’s law in English’ (in English Studies 1938, p. 26 ff.; and 
elsewhere) have not been able to convince N. Bégholm. It stands to reason 
that the question of the distribution of voiced and voiceless spirants is 
different from that of their origin as phonemes. 

B¢ggholm comments on the passage Bruttes lohjen ludere stefuene and leo- 
den to fleonen (A 23987 ff.) p. 74 “‘in accordance with Romance usage we have 
an historic infinitive.”” He is apparently not familiar with Peter Lichtsinn’s 
dissertation Der syntaktische Gebrauch des Infinitivs in Lajamons Brut (Kiel 
1913) who discusses the problem p. 64. Einenkel considered such construc- 
tions elliptical; Madden translated: ‘People gan to fly.’ 

Bégholm’s statement on p. 68 that “gender is not strictly observed in 
Layamon” is rather misleading. Bégholm’s few examples fail to give a cor- 
rect picture of the amount and type of fluctuation found in Layamon’s 
texts. Again, he seems quite unfamiliar with Ernst Meissgeier’s article 
Beitrige zum grammatischen Geschlecht im Friihmittelenglischen, besonders bei 
Lajamon (Englische Studien 56. 337-377) or previous studies. 

It is to be regretted that lack of consistent organization of the material 
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makes B¢ggholm’s many brief comments so difficult. of access, because 
much of it is useful and valuable for anybody dealing with problems of 
historical grammar or lexicography in Middle English. It is very unfortu- 
nate that the author has chosen to ignore all previous studies, and consist- 
ently fails to refer to a fuller treatment of the point under discussion, or to 
a more detailed collection of pertinent material. 
HERBERT PENZL 
University of Illinois 


SEBASTIAN BRANT: THE Sur oF Foo ts. Translated into Rhyming Couplets 
with Introduction and Commentary. By Edwin H. Zeydel. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. viii+399. $5.75. (Columbia Uni- 
versity Records of Civilization—Sources and Studies.) 


IN THE INTRODUCTION to his translation Professor Zeydel states that there 
has been a new edition of the Narrenschiff, in the original language or in 
translation, every six years on an average during the four and one half 
centuries that have elapsed since the original edition appeared in 1494. His 
is the first really accurate version in English of our or any time. Alexander 
Barclay’s rambling Shyp of folys of the worlde (1509) is an adaptation to 
English conditions of the sixteenth century and is several degrees removed 
from Brant, Riviére’s French translation (1497) of Locher’s extremely free 
Latin adaptation (1797) being the rather tenuous connecting links. The 
little known English prose version of Henry Watson (1509) is again based 
on an abbreviated and obscure French prose version by Jehan Drouyn. 

The present translator has therefore had an open field for this challeng- 
ing task, and he has acquitted himself well of what must ofttimes have 
seemed a difficult and laborious undertaking. The fact that he has adhered 
closely to the metre of the original by making the eight-syllable couplets of 
Brant into smoothly flowing iambic tetrameter did not lighten that task. If 
anything, this translation might lead the casual reader to suppose that the 
original is a greater work of poetry per se than it really is, for, in spite of the 
historical importance of the NS, no literary critic could rightfully claim 
that it represents great art. Zeydel is then more polished than Brant. He 
has achieved the remarkable result of being astoundingly close to the orig- 
inal, retaining the flavor and pithiness of the vernacular without making 
these qualities seem incongruous in the flow of smooth poetic diction. A cer- 
tain quaintness inherent in the German of the transition period between 
MHG and NHG as well as the robust influence of the Alsatian dialect can- 
not always be reproduced, but the unmitigated directness of Brant’s ap- 
proach, the scornful, often bitter humor, the sententiousness of the apho- 
risms all are there—and the ageless sins and foibles of man as reflected in 
this pre-Reformation mirror rise up before us in their bewildering multiplic- 
ity. 

If we would seek a basis for comparison with other translations, we must 
perforce turn to the renditions into modern German by Simrock (1872) 
and Junghans (1877). In a relative sense Zeydel’s is a better translation 
than either of these. Simrock, adversely criticized by Goedeke and Schultz, 
has perhaps failed to receive due reward for his attempt at popularization, 
but one cannot blame scholars for taking offense at his bold and fanciful 
aberrations. Junghans is much more accurate, but his High German render- 
ing lacks the easy flow that Zeydel has somehow achieved in English. And 
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this in spite of the fact (or perhaps because of it), that the latter had to seek 
his own rhymes, whereas translators into modern German could often use 
one or both rhyme words of the original. Zeydel has benefited by having 
numerous editions with critical notes at his disposal, including above all 
Zarncke’s monumental work. His choice in the case of difficult or obscure 
passages, where authorities vary, is uniformly careful and plausible. We 
cannot blame him if some riddles in the text remain unsolved. 

A serious consideration is that of the woodcuts. It seems inconceivable 
to us today that the erudite Zarncke (1854) and Goedeke (1872) should have 
left these out of their editions. Junghans, for reasons of space in the little 
Reclam series, also lacks them, but he gives a rather careful and sometimes 
extremely helpful description of the cuts. One cannot help feeling that 
Zeydel has missed out for a modern edition in not taking his cue from 
Junghans and also from Simrock in this respect. This is especially true in 
view of Franz Schultz’ fascinating treatise on the importance of the cuts— 
they are finer art than the poetry of Brant—in the epilogue to his facsimile 
edition (1913) of the NS and the discussion that has centered about them. 
True, Zeydel does state in the notes whether the cut of each chapter is by 
the “master of the Bergmann shop” or by an inferior artist, but he rarely 
gives any explanation. A satisfactory one may not always be possible, but 
the attempt should have been made, e.g., in chap. 7 (Von zwytracht mach- 
en); chap. 50 (Von wollust); chap. 52 (Wiben durch gutz willen); chap. 
78 (Von gdruckten narren); chap. 92 (Uberhebung der hochfart); chap. 94 
(Von hoffnung uff erben—here the key line in the triplet motto is para- 
phrased in the transl.); chap. 103 (Vom endchrist). Similarly, one cannot 
help feeling that to devote only two pages of the introduction to the wood- 
cuts is insufficient. One does not have to be an art historian or iconographer 
to appreciate their generally simple and yet so striking naturalistic appeal, 
which becomes greater the more one contemplates them. The woodcutsare 
reproduced in this edition with remarkable distinctness. Only where there 
is a wealth of detail in faces and garments does the slight reduction in size 
seem a disadvantage. Zeydel agrees with the prevailing opinion of the pres- 
ent generation of scholars that “while Brant may have given the artists an 
occasional suggestion, he could not have taken a prominent part in their 
work.” (Introduction, p. 21) 

In all respects but the treatment of the woodcuts, the fifty-four page 
introduction is a masterly example of loving penetration, careful summariza- 
tion and much independent research. Divided into five parts, it takes up 
the life and works of Brant, the antecedents and genesis of the NS, a char- 
acterization and literary history of the N.S, including an enumeration of the 
editions and reprints, and of the translations and adaptations, and a dis- 
cussion of the NS as a force in literature. Finally, there is a selected critical 
bibliography in chronological order, which includes as the latest contribu- 
tion on the side of German scholarship Adolf Spamer’s reprint and com- 
ment “Eine Narrenschiffpredigt aus der Zeit Sebastian Brants”’ in the Otto 
Glauning Festgabe (1938). The comment on the Bobertag ed. of the VS in 
Kiirschner’s DNL as containing “‘sparse notes of indifferent value” (p. 23) 
seems unjust, especially since one gains the impression that Zeydel leans 
rather heavily on Bobertag’s succinct and helpful footnotes. All in all, the 
introduction is about as lucid and definitive a treatment as anyone inter- 
ested in the NS, its antecedents and successors could wish for. 

A few minor lapses or uncertainties in the translated text and especially 
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in the notes may be noted in passing. As Zeydel has unfortunately not num- 
bered the lines, reference will be made to the numbering in the readily 
accessible Bobertag ed., DNL vol. 16. Chap. 6, line 25 ff. (Zeydel, p. 73): 
Eli had two sons, not one. sin kind (1.26) and, of course, sim siin are plural. 
The reference in the note (p. 368, note 1) should be to I Sam. 2, 3, 4 (in- 
stead of I Sam. 4).—Chap. 13, line 65 (Zeydel, p. 369, note 4) should read 
Judg. 19 and 20 (not 19:20).—Chap. 42, line 28 (Zeydel, p. 373, note 2) 
should read I Sam. 25 (not II Sam. 25).—Chap. 54, line 24 ff. (Zeydel, p. 
375, note 2) and better read Eccles. 7: 6, 7 (instead of 7: 6).—Chap. 87, 
line 10 (Zeydel, p. 288) sin miltz, sin hirn, sin kréss und nier is translated: 
“His millet, entrails, kidney, brain.”’ “millet” for miliz (meaning “‘milt or 
spleen’”’) does not seem permissible even for reasons of metre. Chap. 88, 
line 2 (Zeydel p. 383, note 1) should read Ecclus. (Ecclesiasticus, i.e. Sirach) 
34: 28 (not Eccles., which = Ecclesiastes). Similarly, chap. 92, line 57 (Zey- 
del, p. 384, note 7). 

Note 12 in chap. 76, line 72 (Zeydel, p. 381), referring to the mysterious 
Doctor Gryff (Griff) is all too modest: “Perhaps Brant identifies himself 
with the castigating doctor.” In Modern Language Notes tvmi (1943), 
342 ff. Zeydel has reasoned this plausible identity out at length and very 
clearly. It might be added that the figure for whom the label “doctor griff” 
is manifestly intended on the gunwale of the galley in the lower half of 
the frontispiece also has a remarkable resemblance to Brant (cf. the striking 
cut of Brant in Reusner’s Jcones, which serves as a frontispiece to the Sim- 
rock transl.) Simrock and others have already pointed out the resemblance 
of the figure in the woodcut heading chap. 1 (Von unnutzen buchern) to 
Diirer’s portrait of Brant. 

Harry W. PrunpD 

Haverford College 


RENAISSANCE GUIDES TO Books: AN INVENTORY AND SOME CONCLUSIONS 
By Archer Taylor. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1945. 130 pp. $1.50. 


THIS HANDSOME LITTLE BOOK is a compendious survey of what has been 
until recent years a relatively unfamiliar field, and the reader’s surprise at 
the wealth and range of Renaissance bibliographies will vary directly with 
the darkness of his ignorance. I must acknowledge a good many surprises, 
though my twilight condition may be happily rare. At any rate this is 
welcome both as a handbook and an essay on cultural history. Professor 
Taylor goes from about 1500 (indeed from fourteenth-century English 
catalogues) to 1700 and beyond. The book has three sections, followed by a 
list of books cited and indexes. The first and longest section, ““The Variety 
of Renaissance Bibliography,” starts with “‘the first bibliography of bibliog- 
raphies,” Philip Labbé’s Bibliotheca bibliothecarum (1653, 1664), and pro- 
ceeds to the numerous other kinds of general and special bibliographies, 
such as Conrad Gesner’s Bibliotheca universalis (1545), a list of “‘all the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew books that he knew.”’ Then there are trade and 
library catalogues, bibliographical dictionaries, subject indexes like that 
in Cardinal Bellarmine’s very popular De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis (1613), 
and such unexpected things as guides to technology, like Polydore Vergil’s 
De rerum inventoribus libri octo (1532). 
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Professor Taylor’s second and third sections describe the great watershed 
between the old and the modern world. “‘By 1700, bibliography was a highly 
developed art. And it was more than that: it was a deliberate and conscious 
maintainer of an intellectual and learned tradition descending from the 
beginning of time, ‘a mundi initio,’ as Conrad Gesner said in 1545.” But 
after 1700 that continuous and universal cultural tradition, which had united 
antiquity (pagan and Hebraic), the Middle Ages, and the Renaissance, was 
sharply broken. The decline of the universal language was one of many 
symptoms. The old bibliographies died because their attitude was obsolete. 
“Theology, philosophy, literary history, and the other liberal arts all 
start their cultural tradition anew with the eighteenth century.” Since the 
enlightenment began early on some fronts and late on others, 1700 is of 
course a nominal date. Here the author opens up many large vistas and 
brings together, with suggestive effect, areas of thought and learning which 
—in consequence of the process he describes—are often not seen as a whole. 
In these sections, still more than in the first, one could wish that the author 
had had more room, since a short view of so large a theme seems to need 
fuller development and sometimes leads to foreshortening. It is, for instance, 
hardly just to say (p. 77) that ‘‘The persistence of the old pattern is seen in 
John Milton’s History of Britain (1670), which begins with the giant Albion, 
the Trojan War, and Brut.” But a good deal is accomplished in small com- 
pass. 

Dovuc.ias Bus 
Harvard University 


A Cueck List or ENGLISH PLays 1641-1700. By Gertrude L. Woodward 
and James G. McManaway. Chicago: The Newberry Library, 1945, 
pp. 10+-155. 


THE COMPILERS of this check list deserve the highest commendation for 
their efforts against most discouraging odds. Their work, however, finally 
halts between a bibliography and a finding list. For scholars the work would 
be of most use if it were a finding list (sixteen libraries are included). Such 
attempts should include the holdings of at least the libraries of all universi- 
ties in the Association of American Universities having graduate schools. 
It would then become apparent which schools are really equipped to do 
work in the given field. But more important, scholars would know the near- 
est location of a particular item and might manage to “thumb a ride” to 
it. 

In this list, the Library of the University of Illinois is not included. For 
the Milton items, it has, according to a hasty count, seven copies of 822, 
nine of 823, seven of 824, five of 825, one of 826, nine of 827, seven of 828, 
five of 829, twenty-three of 830, five of 831, eleven of 832, six of 833. Inci- 
dentally, 832 and 833 are not “In,” but are separates. To go from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, there are thirty-four numbers in the Check List 
for Mrs. Behn. The University of Illinois Library has a copy of The rover, 
1677, with 20 lines in the Post-script, which is not item 102, so presumably 
should have an added number. Of the thirty-five items, the University of 
Illinois Library has at least twenty-two. It must be evident from these 
samples that the Library of the University of Illinois was not omitted be- 
cause of lack of material.* 


* The sample statistics were furnished by Miss Isabelle Grant and Miss Georgia Coffin of 
the University of Illinois Library staff. 
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The compilers have simply done as individuals the best they were able 
with the time and opportunity at their disposal. They themselves point 
out some of the weaknesses of the work as bibliography and it would not 
be difficult to make additions. But the greatest weakness is lack of sufficient 
coverage. In some way, all concerned must arrive at adequate cooperation. 

T. W. BALDwin 

University of Illinois 


Joun Mitton’s CoMPLETE PoEeTICAL WorKS REPRODUCED IN PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC Facsim1Le. A Criticat TEXT Epir1ioN COMPILED AND EDITED 
BY HaRRIS FRANCIS FLETCHER. VOLUME 11: THE First EDITION oF 
PaRapDIseE Lost. Urbana. Illinois (The University of Illinois Press), 
1945. $20. 


Ir PROFESSOR FLETCHER’S first volume in this edition of facsimile reproduc- 
tion of Milton’s poetry set a precedent as a new and unique method of edit- 
ing the poetry of a great writer, his second volume is still more remarkable. 
It is safe to say, I think, that no book has ever been so carefully and de- 
votedly edited as has Paradise Lost in this volume. Individual volumes of 
the Variorum Shakespeare may represent more labor and the seeking out 
of more reference books, but no book ever printed has ever been built upon 
so painstaking an examination of so many different copies of one title. Here 
Mr. Fletcher has collated minutely, either from the actual volume or from 
photographic copies of it, about 150 separate copies of the first edition 
(1667-69) of Milton’s great epic (p. 212). His assertion (p. 1) that he has 
spent more than fifteen years in this task seems, if anything, like an under- 
statement. 

The purpose of this intensive study is to establish the best possible text 
of the poem, that nearest to what Milton intended to publish. Although 
Mr. Fletcher warns us (p. 2) that ‘“‘The ultimate text of Paradise Lost as 
it must be accepted today can only be derived from that of the second edi- 
tion [to be printed as Volume III of this work] after applying to it the re- 
strictions imposed by the first edition and by the Manuscript under the 
conditions of printing still discernible in examples of the two editions,” the 
first edition is so important, and there are so many variations in parts of it 
that this investment of time and money seemed to Mr. Fletcher justifiable. 

It would be difficult to think of any topic connected with the composi- 
tion and publication of the poem which Mr. Fletcher has omitted to study. 
In addition to providing complete photographic page-by-page reproduc- 
tions of the 1667-69 edition, including any variant page discoverable, 
he deals in his introduction with such matters as the following: 

1. The development and composition of the poem: a brief study of the 
growth of the poem in Milton’s mind. 

2. The topics and plans for poems and plays as written in the Cam- 
bridge (or Trinity) Manuscript, together with a facsimile and a translitera- 
tion of it from Wright’s edition. 

3. The manuscript of Book I, with facsimile and transcript. 

4. The Simmons contract, with facsimile and transcript, with a comment, 
including some biographical material on Samuel Simmons. 

5. The paper and watermarks found in individual copies examined, to- 
gether with facsimiles of all the various watermarks found, which total 
about 30. 
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6. The individual signatures which make up the book: watermarks, 
printing states, etc. 

7. The type used, with a study of variations and peculiarities even in 
individual letters. 

8. The six different titlepages, with facsimiles. 

9. The preliminary matter: (1) The Printer to the Reader, (2) The 
Arguments, (3) The Verse, and (4) Errata. All these are given in facsimile, 
with variants. 

Though the major portion of the book is given to the text and comments 
on it, a few words about the other material may be justified. Needless to 
say, it is a deep satisfaction to all students of Milton to have all these photo- 
graphic facsimiles, formerly available only in scattered and sometimes rare 
publications, now assembled in one volume. This volume is thus a library 
in itself. 

The photography is excellent. Although it is not explained why most 
pages show a white background while a few (e.g., 35, 445) are gray, they 
are all easily readable and clear. If the “imprimatur” on p. 33 is very 
slightly less visible than in Miss Darbishire’s book, the difference is minute. 
And in view of the reduction in size in the selections from Milton’s manu- 
script (pp. 17 ff.), it is surprising that they fall so little short of Wright’s 
in readability. And Mr. Fletcher’s thoughtfulness and care (not to mention 
the printing difficulty involved) in numbering all the lines in both manu- 
script and book facsimiles is greatly to be appreciated. 

The transcripts of the manuscripts which Mr. Fletcher provide seem 
for the most part to be quite dependable. That of the Trinity Manuscript 
(pp. 17 ff.), which Wright had already done, is good; and the notes of ex- 
planation on it, which Wright did not give, are as full as anyone could de- 
sire, and seem to say almost everything necessary. At the same time, there 
are in some places more errors than one could wish. For example, the last 
three lines on p. 18, although following Wright’s reading, are certainly 
wrong. Mr. Fletcher reads one of Milton’s topics for poems as follows: 
“Ahab. 1 Reg. 22./beginning at th{space]/synod of fals profets ending 
wi[space]/[space]einds for his relation of Ahabs death his bodie brought 
alleluiah glory be &c./seducing.”’ (I have used a slant bar to indicate line 
divisions; the spaces mentioned in brackets are the parts of words at the 
edge of the page which have been torn or rubbed away.) This reading makes 
no sense. The Columbia Milton (xvi, 238) reads: “Ahab. 1. Reg. 22. 
beginning at the synod of fals profets ending with relation of Ahab’s death 
his bodie brought. Zedekiah slain by Ahabs freinds for his seducing.” 
Though neither is perfect, the Columbia reading is far better than Fletch- 
er’s. The Columbia editors perhaps unconsciously filled in a few words which 
are not completely visible; its reading should be corrected. The “with” 
should be “wilspace]’’; ““Zedekiah” should be “‘Zedechiah’’; ““Ahabs freinds” 
should be “[spaceJeinds’’; and it should be mentioned that only the upper 
fringe of the letters from “‘bodie” to ““Ahabs” is readable, the lower part 
now being rubbed or torn away. But Mr. Fletcher was misled by the way 
in which the lines of the manuscript wind slightly out of line and by Wright’s 
wrong version, with the result that his version transposes the parts of the 
entry. 

Mr. Fletcher’s reading of the imprimatur on the manuscript of Book I 
(p. 33) is also inexact. He gives it (with new lines where I print slant bars): 
“Imprimatur/Tho. Tomkyns R™ in/ Christo Patri ac Domino/ D™ Gil- 
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berto divina Providentia/ Archiepiscopo Cantuariensi a/ sacris domesticis. / 
Richard Royston/ Int/ p. Geo. Tokefeilde cl.”’ It should be: ““Imprimatur/ 
Tho. Tomkyns RR™ in/ Christo Patri ac Domino/ Dné Gilberto divina 
Providentia/ Archiepiscopo Cantuariensi 4 Sacris domesticis./ Richard 
Royston/ Int’/ p Geo. Tokefeilde Cl.” The differences are tiny, but there are 
nine of them. Miss Darbishire is right on all but three of them. 

The transcript of the Simmons contract on p. 112 is similarly erroneous. 
Corrections which need to be made are the following: 1 27%] 27:" gent] 
gefi partie] pte 2 partie] pte 3 considerations] consideraCons 4 men- 
tioned] menconed presents] piitp 8 first w"] w second w®] w™ Covenant w'] 
Covenfit w” 10 assns] asSs (and so throughout) Impressions] Jmpressions 
12 w*out] w“out person] pson 13 persons] psons 16 w®out] wout 32 
Mr] M'* 33 or] Or 34 five] fiue 35 Impression] Jmpression 36 Inwittness] 
Jnwittness parties] pties Indented] Jndented 37 Interchangeably] Jnter- 
changeably 39 presence] p’sence. Mr. Fletcher’s notes to this document 
can also be slightly supplemented. He says that the heavily crossed out 
words at the end of line 14 and the beginning of line 15 cannot be read, 
though he conjectures that the latter may be “printt.”’ It seems pretty 
clear, however, that they are “‘or pmitt,” which, before they were struck 
out, would let the sentence read: “... shall not print or cause or pmitt 
to be printed . . . ”” The unreadable word under “‘same’”’ in line 16 is prob- 
ably “‘the,”’ a careless scribal repetition. 

Similarly the explanation of the selection from the Trinity (Cambridge) 
Manuscript given on p. 27 seems weak. A more suitable account might be 
as follows. Milton apparently wrote his outline for “Adam unparadiz’d” 
on the lower half of the page after he had written the main body of “Sodom 
Burning” above. Deciding later to add a section at the end of “Sodom,” he 
drew a line above the top of “Adam” and continued “Sodom” down the 
page. Finding about the same time that he also wished to add a line at the 
beginning of “‘Adam,” he inserted it above the first line of the original text 
with a parenthesis at the beginning of this line to show that it belonged 
below. As the extension of “Sodom” drew close to this, he drew another line 
above the new clause of the “Adam” to keep them apart. The parenthesis 
turned out to be too big, so that it covered the last line of “Sodom” as 
well as the new line of “Adam,” but he would easily have known himself 
where the break came. The explanation of the shape of the manuscript thus 
depends on an understanding of the chronology of the two selections, which 
is a tricky matter to work out. (For further attempts to explain some of 
these pages, the reader may be referred to my “Chips from Milton’s Work- 
shop,” ELH, X [1943], 230-242.) 

To counteract any seeming disparagement of Mr. Fletcher in these last 
few paragraphs, I hasten to add that such slips as these, despite the im- 
mense difficulty of the work, are the exception rather than the rule, and 
that Mr. Fletcher’s readings and explanations are in general exceptionally 
good. No one can expect to be 100% correct in reading such puzzling manu- 
script, but his detection of changes in the manuscript and his methods of 
accounting for them are of great service to all students of Milton. Though 
he never lays claim to absolute completeness, he notices even the most 
minute corrections and peculiarities. 

The section on watermarks (pp. 120 ff.) is one of the most unusual parts 
of the book. Mr. Fletcher provides photographs of about 30 pages of various 
copies of the poem, so exposed as to show the watermarks in the paper. 
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Although the variations are sometimes minor, he proves overwhelmingly 
that at least 20 separate brands of paper, not to mention the minor diver- 
gences, went into the printing of the first edition of Paradise Lost. To those 
readers who have innocently assumed that the printing of a work like this 
was done all at once and on one batch of paper, this finding comes as some- 
thing of a revelation. In fact, in any one copy usually more than one kind 
of paper was incorporated, sometimes several. As the printing of the edition 
progressed, new supplies were evidently brought in from time to time and 
mixed with those already used. The result is a bibliographer’s dream—or 
perhaps rather nightmare. Unfortunately, although Mr. Fletcher states 
(p. 119) that the facts about the paper make it possible “to solve and under- 
stand most of the more important bibliographical problems connected with 
the edition,” he nowhere makes so clear-cut an explanation of these prob- 
lems on this basis as we should like. 

We must hurry over the title pages and the preliminary matter. Mr. 
Fletcher reproduces what he states are the six known variants of the title 
page (pp. 170 ff.), beyond which he refuses to recognize variants: ‘““The 
time has come to insist that these six title pages constitute the title page 
variations of the first edition of Paradise Lost” (p. 168). Most recent schol- 
ars are of the same opinion. But it is disconcerting, on comparing the 
facsimiles here with those given in Dr. Williamson’s Milton Tercentenary 
The Portraits, Prints and Writings of John Milton (Cambridge, 1908, pp. 
[94] ff.) to discover that there are several unmistakable divergences. Thus 
Dr. Williamson’s copy of the 1667! title page (p. 94) omits the period after 
“‘lost,”’ uses a semicolon instead of a comma after “‘Printed,”’ and does not 
show the white portion in the top of the “s” which Mr. Fletcher points 
out in “Paradise.” The 1667? page differs from Williamson’s (p. 95) in 
details of the rules and in the first letter of “‘lost,’”’ which in Williamson 
seems to have one broken foot. The others agree. 

When we come to the text and its collations, which are the main course, 
we are struck by the elaborate array of information which is served. In 
addition to printing every page of the poem in facsimile, with variant 
pages when they have been found, Mr. Fletcher provides full textual notes. 
Since his purpose is textual, he quite properly does not offer explanations of 
meaning except in so far as they aid in understanding the reading of the 
text; but of course his entire work is done on the principle that the best 
understanding of what Milton wrote and meant must rest largely on the 
best understanding of what his printer printed. Since the variants between 
the manuscript and the printed version of Book I are given under the sec- 
tions presenting the manuscript (pp. 31 ff.), there are no collations in the 
ordinary sense to be given here except on those pages where one or more 
states of the text have been found, and on the rare occasions when the editor 
points out a divergence in reading in the 1674 text or in that of some later 
editor. His notes are thus devoted chiefly to pointing out such matters as 
spelling, punctuation, worn or broken letters, wrong font, dirty letters, the 
use of ligatures, the state of the rules around the edges, the running heads, 
the catchwords, errors in line-numbering, letters out of line, letters upside 
down, and differences of spelling in such words as “he,” “‘ye,” “me,” 
“their,” and “she,” to indicate a difference of stress. As a sample page I 
quote the notes from p. 472 (Book VII, lines 655-686) : 

Running Head. Book] The recurrent smashed B. 658 Thir.. . thir] 
Unstressed. 661 thir] Unstressed. 662 Useless] The U which is really an in- 
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verted n from a larger font is dropped down a little in all copies examined. 
663 How] Like the opening capitals in three or four lines at this point, the 
H is dropped down a little in all copies examined. 664 Such] The S is dropped 
down a little in all copies examined. disp roportions,} Note the spacing 
between the first p and r present in all copies examined. 665 So] The S is 
from the wrong font, and is dropped down a little in all copies examined. 
667 thir] Unstressed. 671 more] The o is battered in all copies examined. 
672 Her] The lower right-hand part of the H is broken in all copies ex- 
amined. 678 she] Unstressed. sight ,] Space before comma. 681 Rose,and] 
No space, but the line is long. 684 fair) The recurrent broken f. 685 she] 
Unstressed. 

The acquaintance with the text of this book which Mr. Fletcher has 
acquired in his long period of work with it is amazing. He notices such 
tiny things as a difference in the size of semicolons (p. 199, seventh line of 
notes), the careless use of capital “I” for the letter “‘l” (p. 275, eighth line 
of notes), and various states of the printing of a comma or semicolon which 
lead him to believe that the apparent semicolon is actually a comma with 
a blob of dirt over it (p. 612, seventh line of notes). He notices some inter- 
esting facts about over-long lines and their effects on the printer and on 
the subsequent printed page. This particular fact seems to invite further 
study. His acquaintance with individual pieces of type is almost uncanny— 
not the general shape of a given letter only, but the peculiarities of an in- 
dividual piece as used in various places, so that he recognizes it when it 
appears. One such instance has been included in the quotation given in the 
preceding paragraph. Others might be “The recurrent h with the bent top” 
(p. 227) and “The D with the dent or bend in the back upright element” 
(p. 473). Such microscopic study has seldom been carried on outside the 
sciences. 

The presentation of text which Mr. Fletcher adopts is good. He prints 
a recto page of the original edition as a recto in this volume, and a verso as 
a verso. When he has occasion, as periodically happens, to show two states 
of a single page, so that the next following page would normally reverse his 
rule, he simply leaves a blank page (e.g., p. 251), with an explanation of his 
reason for doing so, and goes on to print the next page as it should be 
printed. This practice, though expensive, is of great help to the easy under- 
standing of the pages and a guard against misinterpretation. When he comes 
to the final pages, which exist in four states, he arranges folding pages which 
may be opened up in such a way as to show all four at once. Too much praise 
cannot be given to Mr. Fletcher and his publishers for their thoughtfulness 
of the reader in these and many other respects. The only lack of considera- 
tion which I noticed was in the presentation of the pages of preliminary 
matter (pp. 177 ff.). Here the first and second printings of the preliminary 
material, instead of being given side by side like the pages of the main 
text, are printed in successive sections: first all of one printing and then all 
of the other. But in the body of the book it is always possible easily to 
compare printings of a page side by side. 

The question how valuable Mr. Fletcher’s material may be is sure to 
rise. About the texts there can be no doubt. About the notes there may be 
some. As has been noted, the bulk of the notes are concerned with spelling, 
punctuation, and irregularities of type. Though some such facts may have a 
bearing on the meaning of the poem, most of them do not. It is helpful to 
know whether Milton wrote “mee” for a stressed syllable and “me” for 
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an unstressed one, or that “under our Head” is changed to “under one 
Head” in a later printing. But such facts as that a letter “a” is printed up- 
side down or that an “s” comes from the wrong font have no such signifi- 
cance. Mr. Fletcher’s selection of passages for comment may therefore be 
either approved or disapproved according to the philosophy of the reader. 
I personally feel that some details could well be omitted. On the other hand, 
if an editor sets out to note all changes and peculiarities in a text, he has 
little choice but to mention everything that he finds. And since this book 
will certainly be of great value in the study of seventeenth-century printing 
practice and methods, perhaps even such details as a space between a word 
and the following comma or the fact that the letter ‘‘c” is battered in some 
lines may be worth giving. But I do protest against Mr. Fletcher’s notes to 
“e’re”’ (p. 479, line 910: “This is a contraction of ‘ever’ ”) and to “bin” 
(p. 498, line 139: “‘as usual, this is ‘been’ ”). Such elementary comments, 
which by the way are not textual at all, can be spared. 

Mr. Fletcher’s explanations are not always as clear as they could be, 
possibly because his long absorption in this work makes him forget that we 
have lingered behind in other pastures. I hope I am not the only reader 
whom the following sentence (p. 114), coming without previous or subse- 
quent identification of Moxon or Pershing, leaves in something of a daze. 
Mr. Fletcher has just begun to tell us about the general conditions of the 
printing and publishing of Paradise Lost, and has stated that to understand 
the textual problems of the book we must remember two facts: the conditions 
of production of the book and the condition of existing copies of the book. 
Then he says: ‘‘The full significance of the first fact can best be appreciated 
by virtual absorption of Moxon’s Mechanick Exercises, as was emphasized 
if not entirely carried out by Pershing; and of the second fact by the appli- 
cation of all of Moxon that is found applicable to copies of the printed work 
as these are examined.” Some readers may be familiar with Moxon and with 
Pershing, and others may consult the bibliography given on pp. 213-216. 
But the sentence needs rewriting. 

Nor is Mr. Fletcher’s distinction between “first state” and “second 
state” quite clear; or rather, the basis on which he labels a page either one 
or the other is not made clear. One would suppose that the second state of 
a printing would be that which corrects one or more mistakes found in the 
first. In some examples such is the case. For example, on pp. 334-335 lines 
90, 100, and 110 are wrongly numbered 80, 90, and 100 in states 1 and 2, but 
correctly numbered in state 3. On the other hand, on pp. 446-447 the line 
numberings are correct in state 1 and wrong in state 2. More often than 
not, though with many exceptions, there are more mistakes in the “‘second 
state” than in the “first state.” Some explanation of this fact is needed. 

Mr. Fletcher’s findings about the relation between spelling and stress 
in the pronouns “he,” “she,” “me,” “ye,” and “thir” are not entirely 
convincing. He assumes, as many recent commentators have done, that 
when Milton wished them unstressed, he wrote them as above, but that 
when he wished them stressed, he wrote them “hee,” “shee,” “mee,” 
‘‘vee,” and “‘their.”” Mr. Fletcher conscientiously notes each of these words 
in its every occurrence, stating in a note whether it is stressed or unstressed. 
Sometimes he merely questions whether it is stressed or not (e.g., pp. 513, 
547). But we meet considerable difficulty because (1) the great majority 
are unstressed, (2) his decisions and not always acceptable, (3) his questions 
are sometimes surprising, and (4) there are many examples of spelling 
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contrary to these rules. In a few pages, using Mr. Fletcher’s own interpre- 
tations of the function of the word, I have found 7 examples of “he” stressed 
and 7 unstressed; 1 of “be” stressed, and 2 unstressed; and 21 of “‘we” 
stressed and 19 unstressed. The effect of the notes on this matter is there- 
fore not very strong. Incidentally, it might have been more useful, instead 
of annotating each one of the hundreds of these words on the page where 
it occurs, simply to collect all of them in one table where one could see 
them all together and easily draw his own conclusions. But perhaps this 
labor may appropriately be reserved for future candidates for the Ph.D. 

Mr. Fletcher draws some very interesting conclusions from his findings. 
A few of them may be mentioned here, but the list is only a beginning. (1) 
Copies of the poem sold much faster from the latter part of 1668 to March 
of 1669 than earlier (pp. 208, 209, 212). (2) ‘‘The book was printed in quarto, 
four pages at a time, on the usual flat-bed press of that day, the four-page 
form having been set up in type, probably by a single compositor, and then 
printed by two pressmen”’ (p. 211). (3) Changes in the text are due to 
looseness of the type in the chase, removal and replacement of letters, and 
complete resetting and reprinting of sheets (p. 211). (4) The entire book 
was never all in type at any one time, since the type was distributed as 
rapidly as the various forms could be printed (p. 212). (5) Almost any 
combination of title pages and textual variants is possible (p. 212). (6) 
Sometimes the supply of available letters ran so low that makeshifts had 
to be used, particularly “VV” for ““W” (p. 233). (7) Some pages differ 
from others slightly in size, a phenomenon for which Mr. Fletcher offers 
several interesting possible reasons (p. 629). (8) Some sections of the book, 
notably signatures Z and Vv, were entirely reprinted; and the latter print- 
ings are extremely bad (pp. 441 ff., 629 ff.). 

But after all, the great contribution of this book is not Mr. Fletcher’s 
conclusions, interesting as they are. Its chief value is its splendid collection 
of facsimiles, so painstaking gathered and so carefully presented. Any one 
who wishes to do so can now, for a mere $20, own not only the equivalent 
of a first edition of Paradise Lost, but also practically every known scrap 
of Milton’s thinking and first-drafting for it and every known variant in 
text, paper, and other characteristics. If ever there was a good bargain in 
books, this is it. 

J. Mitton FRENCH 

Rutgers University 


MILTON’s PARADISE WITH REFERENCE TO THE HEXAMERAL BACKGROUND. 
A Dissertation. ... By Sister Mary Irma Corcoran. Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, Washington D. C., 1945. Pp. xvi + 149. 


AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP of the present century has increasingly accepted 
its responsibility for the extension of Miltonic studies. Its contributions 
have ranged from minute facets within the poet’s works to the broad back- 
grounds of his thought, and from convenient reprints to inspiring editions 
such as that now developing under Harris F. Fletcher. Milton’s Paradise 
with Reference to the Hexameral Background is a further step toward the 
fulfilment of this obligation. The study also exemplifies the additions that 
can be made to the field by detailed concentration upon restricted and 
relatively integrated areas of Paradise Lost. 

As the title of her study partially indicates, Sister Mary Irma Corcoran 
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has concentrated her research on the “first man” in the Miltonic Garden of 
Eden. The basic theme developed is that the poet, following many prede- 
cessors in the hexameral tradition, considered that “unfallen man enjoyed 
upon earth a three-fold Paradise: an external garden of delight, a perfect 
body attuned to its harmonious surroundings, and a Paradise of perfec- 
tions, natural or supernatural, within his soul.” Subsequent to the intro- 
ductory first chapter entitled ‘““The Hexameral Sources,” the thesis is 
expanded under three heads, beginning with “The External Garden.” The 
work concludes with a fifth chapter on “Milton and the Tradition,” fol- 
lowed by an Appendix of four pages devoted primarily to brief analogues. 

In addition to adding some analogues to those previously cited by con- 
temporary American scholars, ““The External Garden” makes a signal con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the many allegorical interpretations which 
various exegetes had drawn from the physical characteristics of the Garden 
of Eden and its geographic setting. Assuming that Milton was as fully 
aware of these interpretations as were the many writers of his day who com- 
mented upon them in some detail, his rejection of their use indicates more 
clearly his poetic preferences. The general conclusion of this chapter is that 
Milton’s “Paradise, an historical Garden, is rich in the perfections of the 
patristic and classical gardens that preceded it.” 

The chapter following, ‘‘Man’s Life in Paradise,”’ connects with hexam- 
eral and exegetical literature a number of details which previous studies 
seem to have left untouched. The evidence presented supports adequately 
the summary statements that Milton here concentrated “‘upon theology 
and the nature of man as presented by various Catholic and Protestant 
authorities. He went counter to the general trend of Christian exegesis only 
in insisting upon Eve’s having been created, body and soul, in the image of 
Adam.” ‘ 

The chapter captioned “The Image of God” adds appreciably to the 
quantity of data which supports the idea generally held by most historical 
students of Paradise Lost: that Milton’s basic conceptions of man were 
normally in harmony with those advocated by Medieval Christian writers 
and frequently expanded by Renaissance theologians. The author’s sum- 
mary is that “‘Milton’s treatment of unfallen man reflects most of the 
teachings of his predecessors.” This conclusion, coupled with those reached 
in the two chapters preceding, may be compared with the belief stated by a 
somewhat earlier student of Paradise Lost, according to which “Milton 
more often than not wrote exactly what a Christian poet should write.” It 
should be mentioned, however, that in her study (p. xv, m), Sister Mary 
Irma takes specific exception to this statement. 

The disappointing elements of the work generally are those which have 
led various scholars to question whether any doctoral dissertation investigat- 
ing a broad and complex field should be published until time and supple- 
mentary investigation have made possible the control essential to compre- 
hensive analysis. In elucidating the relationship of Paradise Lost to the hex- 
ameral background, a more mature control of the general field might well 
have precluded the somewhat strained bifurcation of hexamera into liter- 
ary and non-literary and the virtual exclusion of the former in favor of 
multiplying theological analogues which repeat the conventional or stand 
on the periphera of that broad and almost amorphous genre. 

The Miltonic scholar probably would appreciate a greater support of 
citation by quotation, plus an exposition of the context from which the 
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excerpt was drawn. As the author has justly noted regarding Paradise Lost, 
the analogues of Milton’s epic can “become all things to all men.” Such a 
method would appear particularly essential where the analysis includes the 
difficult and important task of demonstrating “‘significant parallels of 
thought.” 

Preceding and especially contemporary scholarship is treated unevenly 
and without too apparent consistency. Some contributions which seem to 
have been utilized directly or indirectly by the author are specifically 
credited; others apparently are not. It also is difficult to understand, for 
example, how such a comprehensive digest of the general and particular 
thought background of Paradise Lost as George C. Taylor’s Milton’s Use 
of Du Bartas could be read thoroughly, and then placed among those 
studies which “erred in citing commonplace material in a given work as 
evidence of Milton’s indebtedness to that source and in overlooking closer 
parallels which were easily accessible to the poet.” Such a comment is 
unusually surprising in view of the fact that Professor Taylor’s book was the 
first work which specifically and in detail connected Paradise Lost with the 
broad body of hexameral literature. 

A suspicion of inadequate grounding in the literary representatives of 
the general hexameral| field is not lessened by the directive that “for a com- 
prehensive treatment of literary analogs of Paradise Lost, see Mariana 
Woodhull, The Epic of Paradise Lost.” This most creditable work is 
scarcely comprehensive, and where literary analogues within the hexameral 
tradition are concerned, has much less significance than the apparently 
unmentioned Les Poemés Inspirés du Debut de la Genése a I’ Epoque de la Ren- 
aissance of Maury Thibaut de Maisiéres. 

These at times disconcerting lapses are counterbalanced by the contribu- 
tions made by the body of the dissertation, and the additional refutation 
which the study brings to the somewhat ephemeral speculations pro- 
pounded by one English school of Miltonic criticism, including some of its 
American adherents. Such studies as this must eventually convince all but 
the most subjective of students that Paradise Lost was not the lament 
of a dispirited warrior or senile adolescent, but Milton’s stout-hearted at- 
tempt to interpret and relate to mankind “‘the best and sagest things.” 

Grant McCOLLeY 

Civilian Production Administration 


THe MEDITATIONS OF DANIEL DeFoe. Edited by George Harris Healey. 
Cummington, Mass.: The Cummington Press, 1946. Pp. ix+25. $7.50. 


Mr. HEALEY has had the good fortune to find among the uncatalogued 
manuscripts in the Huntington Library a notebook in Defoe’s handwriting 
which the author dated 1681—eight years earlier than any previously 
discovered writing by Defoe in manuscript or print. The following descrip- 
tion has been supplied by the Huntington Library: ‘‘Ms. on paper, 196 pp. 
4to., 7} X5j inches. Bound in contemporary leather, gilt. Text: Sermons 
preached by John Collins, Feb. 20, 1680 to Sept. 25, 1691, pp. 1-171. 
Meditacons, pp. 173-196.” 

In an age grown skeptical of forgery and erroneous attribution, it is well 
to be assured that the manuscript is Defoe’s and that the seven poems called 
““Meditacons” are of his own composition. The manuscript is signed by 
Daniel Foe and it can be traced at intervals during its long life. By far the 
largest part of it is devoted to 171 pages of transcripts of dull sermons—the 
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sort of thing which no forger in his senses would waste time upon; Stock- 
dale rejected them in 1790, and Mr. Healey does not offer them in print. 
The poems are not only coherent in style and thought, but are (as the 
handwriting is said to be, by those who have examined it) highly character- 
istic of Defoe. If one asks for verbal parallels with Defoe’s known writings, 
they are fairly plentiful; but a single example should be conclusive: 
Meditations, p. 20: 
But when for Foolish Things They Get Applause, 
The Satisfaccons rotten Like the Cause. 
“The Character of . . . Annesley” (True Collection, 1703, p. 114): 
For tho’ by wicked Acts Men gain Applause, 
The Reputation’s rotten, like the Cause: 
In the midst of a long confidential memorandum from Defoe to Harley about 1704 
(Engl. Hist. Rev., Jan. 1907, p. 138): 
For tho’ by wicked acts men gain applause, 
The reputacion’s rotten, like the cause. 


For those who can consult the complete notebook in the Huntington 
Library, the transcripts of Collins’ sermons afford by far the most consider- 
able specimen of Defoe’s early handwriting—dating not much later than 
his long-lost exercises in English composition at the Stoke Newington 
academy and not many years after his long-lost manuscript copy of the 
Pentateuch at which he “worked like a horse.”’ Dottin has suggested that 
the clarity of expression in Defoe’s political tracts was derived from his 
boyhood assignment of reconstructing Annesley’s sermons from his own 
notes; in this notebook we find Defoe at work under another dissenting 
minister. The sermons show the sort of spiritual direction Defoe received 
near the time when he was making his decision against entering the min- 
istry, and (for a period of his life of which we have known nothing except 
by surmise) they give exact dates when he attended religious services in 
London and the approximate date of one interval when he “‘could not write” 
“being Absent In ye Country.” 

But Mr. Healey is obliged to dismiss the sermons with a few judicious 
remarks in his introduction. The body of his beautifully designed volume 
(produced entirely by hand on Tuscany paper of superlative quality) is 
devoted to a page by page printing of the seven “Meditacons.” All except 
the fragmentary sixth are signed by the initials D F. As Defoe dated the 
volume 1681 and the next to last sermon bears the date September 25, Mr. 
Healey assigns the poems to the latter part of 1681 (New Style) or slightly 
later. A date after the middle of November, 1681, is established by the con- 
cluding couplet: 

. The Soul to its full Freedom is restord 
And Willingly Obeys her rightfull Lord 


Defoe’s admiration of Dryden had already begun; he had been reading the 
first part of “Dryden’s inspired Achitophel,” as he called it many years 
later. The couplet illustrates, for a very early period in Defoe’s life, the 
characteristic duality of his tastes: his interest in the satirical poem against 
his fellow- Whigs, and his distortion of Dryden’s climactic tribute to Charles 
II to make it the climax of his own poem of religious devotion. 

The duality runs throughout the poems. The most obvious literary 
influences (except the Bible) are Dryden, Cowley—and Bunyan. The verse 
follows Dryden in its heroic couplets, occasionally varied by triplet, 
Alexandrine, or hemistich; it follows Cowley in its attempt at the Pindaric 
ode; the fragmentary sixth poem is in the simple four-three quatrain so dear 
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to the Puritan Muse. The author accuses himself of the same faults, which, 
we may surmise, Defoe strove against throughout his life: “From all my 
Pride,” ““My Outward Zeal, and My Hypocrisye,” “From a False Confi- 
dence,” ““My Self, That Fatall Shelf,” ““My False and Hypocritick Part.” 
As poems they are not better or worse than we would expect from Defoe. 
Their genuinely personal note raises them above his somewhat more 
polished juvenile poems of a strikingly similar pattern, “Eternity” and 
“Faith.” Defoe inserted those long afterwards in the miscellany entitled 
Serious Reflections ... of Robinson Crusoe—the sort of thing Dottin calls 
“scraps from the bottom drawers of his desk.”’ The “Meditacons” lack the 
verve and the irony of his better verse, but they are manly and sincere, 
and—like everything their author wrote—they are alive. 

At times there are startling foreshadowings of the novelist. As so often 
in his narratives, Defoe is not content to begin his allegory of the Clay and 
the Potter without quibbling about the identity of the speaker and the 
reality of the dialogue: 

Whether The Vessell or a Phantosme Broke 


The Silence First & Spoke 
I Did Not Ask 


But it is even more strange to find the author (who has too often seemed to 
us to have begun his literary career in middle age) apologizing for his “Early 
Hand.” Mr. Healey has succeeded in offering us Young Defoe. 
JoHN ROBERT Moore 
Indiana University 


Joun Keats’ Fancy. By James Ralston Caldwell. Ithaca, New York: 
Cornell University Press. 1945. ix-+-206 pages. $2.00. 


THE STYLISTIC DEVELOPMENT OF Keats. By Walter Jackson Bate. New 
York: The Modern Language Association of America. London: Oxford 
University Press. MCMXLV. x+214 pages. $3.00. 


Joun Keats’ Fancy by James Ralston Caldwell and The Stylistic Develop- 
ment of Keats by Walter Jackson Bate are stimulating and valuable con- 
tributions to the modern interpretation of Keats as a thinker and as an 
artist. Professor Caldwell, comparing the psychology of Keats’s poems and 
letters with that of David Hartley’s Observations on Man, Archibald Alison’s 
Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste, and William Hazlitt’s Essays, 
argues very convincingly that Keats thought and expressed himself in the 
pattern of the contemporary psychology of association. Critical students of 
Keats’s poetry will accept Professor Caldwell’s general thesis but they will 
be puzzled by the extreme point to which he carries it. I suspect that there 
is a basic inconsistency or contradiction in Professor Caldwell’s analysis. 
He argues that Keats consciously made the psychology of association the 
foundation of his poetic theory and his method of composition but that, 
although Keats employed likewise contemporary philosophical principles 
(Neo-Platonic, humanitarian, empirical, etc.), these philosophical prin- 
ciples had no meaning for him. In other words, when Keats employed psy- 
chological ideas, he meant them, but when he employed philosophical ideas, 
he did not mean them. Professor Caldwell might have perceived that Keats, 
like Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley, developed philosophical ideas by 
means of the psychology of association, producing a complex of thought 
which was quite different from that of David Hartley, the associationist. 
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It is possible that Professor Caldwell is seeking unconsciously to reestablish 
the old theory of impressionistic criticism upon the basis of the psychology 
of association. His analysis of Keats’s principle of the imagination is per- 
haps the most interesting section of his monograph. He points out very 
acutely the psychology of the imagination, but he ignores or rejects not only 
the mystical or intuitive but also the conscious architectonic imagination, 
and, following the associationist theory, he reduces the imagination to me- 
chanical association of ideas in the stream of consciousness. 

Walter Jackson Bate’s Stylistic Development of Keats is a sound and 
scholarly technical analysis of the rhythm and melody of Keats’s poems. 
Dr. Bate very justly analyzed Keats’s style in the light of the theory and 
practice of the poets of the period immediately before and during Keats’s 
lifetime. Being the first critic to apply the historical method to an analysis 
of Keats’s style, he found the true solution to stylistic problems which had 
either puzzled his predecessors or enticed them into fanciful speculations. 
His accumulation of statistical data of Keats’s versification will be invalu- 
able to all students of Keats’s poetry. And his demonstration of the pro- 
gressive development of conscious artistry in Keats’s poems seems to me 
to be a refutation of Professor Caldwell’s theory that Keats surrendered 
willingly and luxuriously to a welter of impressions associated by chance in 
the stream of consciousness. 

C. L. FINNEY 

Vanderbilt University 


JoHN HENRY NEWMAN. By Charles F. Harrold, London, Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1945, $3.50. 


CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD’s John Henry Newman has been awaited 
with eager anticipation for several years, and the result is not disappointing. 
It is what the subtitle promises, ‘An Expository and Critical Study of His 
Mind, Thought and Art.’ Anyone who wishes to learn what has been done 
in—and concerning—each of Newman’s significant writings, can find it 
summarized here with admirable conciseness and accuracy. And along with 
the exposition we get the considered comment of ripe scholarship, making 
the study valuable even for those who are already thoroughly familiar with 
Newman. 

This is not a biography, but in the first fifty pages, Part I, there is a 
survey (supported with ten pages of notes) which has more packed into it 
concerning Newman’s life than would have seemed possible. In Part II, 
“Three Great Labors,” are presented: Newman’s theory of doctrinal de- 
velopment, his idea of a liberal education, and his theories concerning 
“How We Believe.” Part III, ‘Excursions in Criticism and Controversy” 
was to me the most interesting section, treating such subjects as Newman’s 
defining of the Via Media, his fight against the ‘‘No-Popery”’ spirit, his tilt 
with Gladstone, his activities as literary critic and as historian. Part IV, 
‘“‘Newman and His Art” includes fresh and stimulating evaluation of the 
A pologia, and a chapter on the art of the sermon and what Newman made of 
it. Part V treats ‘‘Newman and Our World.” The notes and bibliography 
are impressive, and very useful. 

Professor Harrold has put into this book the same vital interest in ideas 
and the same thorough learning which made his Carlyle and German Thought 
one of the major pieces of nineteenth-century scholarship in our generation. 
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And he has added a profound sympathy with his subject which produces a 
more highly integrated work, obviously conveying some of his own deepest 
convictions. He is less critical of Newman than I myself would wish to be. 
In formulating the carefully weighed statements that make up this book, 
Harrold seems to have tried constantly to avoid taking sides, but his kind- 
ness towards Newman flashes out in his very choice of diction. ){entioning 
that from the age of fifteen Newman expected to remain celibate, he adds: 

There is never to be any secret romance of the conventional type in his life. On the other hand, 
there will never be any conscious misogyny; the strength and the emotional depths of his being 


will be given to those passionate friendships with men which were far from uncommon a cen- 
tury ago, and which were a very significant feature of the Oxford Movement. 


This is to handle the subject with gloves. If the same thing were to be said 
concerning Shelley by either of his recent biographers, Peck or White, their 
language would be sharper. Harrold is less tender with a movement of which 
Newman would have been critical; he tells us that Modernism grew “‘most 
virulently” in France. Thus, not in what is said (where he is scrupulously 
neutral) but in tone, Professor Harrold succeeds in recommending his au- 
thor to our most favorable consideration. But that is less true here than in 
the ‘‘Introduction”’ to his Newman Treasury in 1943. It is hardly more than 
one expects in a book which presents Newman as a great magister vitae. 
Josep E. BAKER 
University of Iowa 


KULTURELLE ZIELE IM WERK GusTAV FRENSSENS. By Frank X. Braun. 
Lithoprinted at Ann Arbor, 1946. 317 pp. 


In view of the continued absence of a critical Frenssen biography, we can 
only welcome such a detailed and sensitive analysis as Braun has given us 
of the character, origin, and association of Frenssen’s religious, ethical, 
political, and educational views. 

As the study shows, these reflected strong ideological fermentations that 
were widely contemporary, however independently the author himself 
may have arrived at them. Thus, in the matter of religion: Frenssen’s evolu- 
tionary optimism, his mystic faith in the goodness of man and the rational 
purpose of life (“‘Sinnglaube”), showed an orientation that had already 
found formal expression in the ethical dynamism and emotional pantheism 
of Friedrich Paulsen. And the author’s ultimate appraisal of Christianity 
as non-Germanic was not a singularly personal nor even uniquely regional 
confession (i.e. of the Nordmark), but rather a revolutionary attitude that 
had been expressed earlier by adherents of the Deutschglaubensbewegung. 

Proof of the extent to which Frenssen’s thought in religion as well as in 
other matters flowed in channels already dredged is of only incidental im- 
portance, however, for an evaluation of the author as a thinker and social 
pedagogue (Volkserzieher). Really significant for the literary as well as the 
social historian is the distressing evidence that almost every aspect of the 
confused and negative ideology of national socialism had been prominent in 
Frenssen’s thought throughout the greater part of his life, with the result 
that unbalanced racialism, aggressive nationalism, anti-intellectualism, and 
a watery paganism were the basic recommendations of his cultural message. 

Because of this, and because the author’s emotional orientation pro- 
duced a social perspective that could not distinguish between nation and 
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village and that consequently distorted modern problems, Frenssen can be 
called neither a “modern man” nor a logically oriented, constructive social 
philosopher. However pure his heart or kind his intentions may have been, 
his thought shows that he was in essence a naive rustic who—especially in 
his non-fictional writings—displayed all the arbitrariness and confusion of 
the zealot, all the irritating and assertive loquaciousness of the opinionated 
dilettante, all the smugness of the severely maladjusted personality. 

Gonser conclusively dispelled the myth that Frenssen was a well-inte- 
grated Naturmensch. Eloesser recognized Frenssen’s humility as a pose and 
pointed out the unfortunate consequences of this for his art. Braun, in 
addition to furnishing an incidental study in currents and patterns of 
modern German thought, has given us documentary proof of the basically 
irrational and immature quality of Frenssen’s social philosophy. 

Unfortunately, he did not draw the inevitable and severe conclusions that 

the results of his investigation demanded and that this reviewer has sug- 
gested. If he had, he might have called attention to the prophetic comment 
made by Boedewadt four decades ago: “‘Frenssen aber mége seinen 
Prophetenmantel nur an den Nagel hingen: sein neuer Glaube ist so unklar 
und phrasenhaft wie unsere Zeit selbst, der kann ihr nicht helfen. Und mag 
er noch so laut sich selber Beifall klatschen, und mag das Heer der Urteils- 
losen ihm Weihrauch streuen bis zum Ubelwerden—-: fiir die deutsche 
Wiedergeburt hat Hilligenlei (i.e. Frenssen’s work) keine Bedeutung.” 

To the study is appended a detailed and valuable bibliography. 
Slightly misleading in the introduction to this, however, is the comment on 
the bibliographic value of Eckelman’s article on Frenssen in the Gusta 
Frenssen Almanach of 1933, since the Frenssen items mentioned therein are 
not “wissenschaftliche Arbeiten” in the customarily accepted sense of the 
term. 

Ernst Kocu 
Brooklyn College 


1 Gustav Frenssen Der Schriftsteller, Der Reformator, Der Prophet, Jacob Boedewadt, 
Kiel, 1906, p. 23. 
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